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PREFACE. 


■ » 

Since  189-1  my  tenure  of  office  as  Surgeon  to  tlie  Boulia,  Cloncurry,  and 
Normanton  Hospitals,  respectively,  has  afforded  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
making  inquiry  into  the  language,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  North- West- 
Central  Queensland  aboriginals.  The  following  pages  embody  the  notes  collected 
during  that  period. 

At  Boulia,  where  strictly  professional  work  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
almost  my  whole  time  was  devoted  to  a careful  study  of  the  local  (Pitta-Pitta) 
language:  only  when  this  was  sufficiently  mastered  did  I find  it  possible  to 
understand  the  complex  system  of  social  and  individual  nomenclature  in  vogue, 
and  ultimately  to  gain  such  amount  of  confidence  and  trust  among  the  natives  as 
enabled  me  to  obtain  information  concerning  various  superstitions,  beliefs,  and 
ceremonial  rites  which  otherwise  would . in  all  probability  have  been  withheld. 
To  any  future  observers  of,  and  writers  on,  the  Queensland  aboriginal,  I would 
most  strongly  recommend  this  method  of  making  themselves  familiar  with  the 
particular  language  of  the  district  before  proceeding  to  make  any  further  inquiries. 

I would  also  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  the  Sign 
Language,  which  I first  accidentally  hit  upon  at  Roxburgh  Downs,  on  the  Upper 
Georgina.  I was  out  on  horseback  one  day  with  some  blacks  when  one  of  the 
“boys”  riding  by  my  side  suddenly  asked  me  to  halt,  as  a mate  of  his  in  front 
was  after  some  emus,  consisting  of  a hen-bird  and  her  young  progeny.  As  there 
had  been,  apparently  to  me,  no  communication  whatsoever  between  the  boy  in  front 
and  the  one  close  to  me,  separated  as  they  were  by  a distance  of  quite  150  yards,  I 
naturally  concluded  that  my  informant  was  uttering  a falsehood,  and  told  him  so 
in  pretty  plain  terms,  with  the  result  that,  after  certain  mutual  recriminations, 
he  explained  on  his  hands  how  he  had  received  the  information,  the  statement  to 
be  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  lad  himself  with  the  dead 
bird  and  some  of  her  young  in  question.  The  reported  use  of  “masonic”  signs 
attributed  to  the  blacks  by  Captain  Sturt,  who  had  been  in  close  proximity  to 
these  districts  some  half  a century  ago,  immediately  flashed  across  my  mind, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  signs  being  ideagrams,  the  actual  expressions  of  ideas, 
led  me  on  step  by  step  to  making  a study  of  what  I subsequently  discovered  to 
be  an  actual  well-defined  sign-language,  extending  throughout  the  entire  North - 
West-Central  districts  of  Queensland.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  I have 
during  the  past  few  months  discovered  traces  .of  a gesture-language,  with  some 
of  the  ideagrams  expressed  by  identical  signs,  in  the  coastal  district  around 
Rockhampton. 

The  pronunciation  of  all  aboriginal  words  from  Chapter  1Y.  onwards  will 
be  found  in  the  Index  and  Glossary. 

With  regard  to  the  chapter  on  Ethno-pornography,  I am  well  aware  that  it 
is  far  from  suitable  for  the  general  lay  reader;  the  subject  matter,  however> 
being  essential  to  a scientific  account  of  these  aboriginals,  I have  decided  upon 
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its  publication,  at  the  same  time  placing  it  at  the  very  last,  in  the  hope  that 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  peruse  its  pages  need  not  unwittingly  find  themselves 
doing  so. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  old  friend  and  teacher,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bailey,  Queensland  G-overnment  Botanist,  for  his  kindness  in  determining  the 
various  plants,  grasses,  &e.,  submitted  to  him  for  examination.  Mr.  C.  de  Yis, 
Curator  of  the  Brisbane  Museum,  did  me  a similar  service  with  regard  to  the 
fauna.  I also  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  many  station-managers 
— notably,  Mr.  Sam.  Reid,  of  Clonagh ; Mr.  J.  Craigie,  late  of  Roxburgh  Downs  - 
(now  of  Stockport)  ; Mr.  J.  Coghlan,  late  of  Glenormiston ; Mr.  Reardon,  of 
Carlo;  Mr.  A.  Cameron,  of  Marion  Downs;  and  Mr.  Dan.  Wienholt,  of  Warenda 
— for  all  their  trouble  and  help  in  furthering  my  investigations.  Messrs.  R. 
Etheridge,  junr.,  and  Chas.  Hedley,  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  have 
also  given  me  continuous  advice  and  encouragement  in  carrying  out  these  Ethno- 
logical studies : the  former  gentleman  has  laid  me  under  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
in  drawing  up  the  Bibliography.  My  greatest  thanks  of  all,  however,  are  due 
to  Mr.  Parry-Okeden,  Commissioner  of  Police,  Brisbane,  who  has  given  me  every 
facility  and  assistance  in  preparing  the  work  for  publication.  I look  forward  to 
the  day  when  Mr.  Parry-Okeden  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  words 
verified,  that  “Queensland  will  be  proud  of  her  aboriginals” — a consummation 
in  which  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  an  active  part. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  tabular  matter,  and  in  the  setting  of  the  different 
types  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  many  difficulties  that  have  been  so  successfully  overcome  by  the  various 
officials  at  the  Government  Printing  Office — Mr.  E.  Gregory,  Mr.  G-.  A.  Vaughan, 
and  the  staff  generally. 

W.  E.  R. 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  Sept.,  1S97. 

— 

■ 

ERRATA. 


Sect.  62,  subsection  f — Omit  “an  absence  which  was  also  met  with  around 
Rockhampton  and  Gladstone  (sect.  70 d).” 

Sect.  70,  subsection  ( d ). — Omit  “ the  gamo-matronyms  being  alone  deficient.” 
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A List  of  the  More  Important  Publications  bearing  on  the  District  and  Tribes 
Described  in  the  Following  Pages,  or  that  should  be  Referred  to 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Matter  therein  Contained. 


by 

R.  ETHEEIDGE,  Junr., 

Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


N.B. — While  away  in  the  North  working  at  his  MSS.,  Dr.  Roth  was  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  following  literature,  and  hence  has  described  certain  tribes  under  names  spelt  differently  from 
those  given  in  Mr.  Etheridge’s  List.  To  prevent  ambiguity  the  accompanying  table  is  appended  : — 


Names  in  Mr.  Etheridge's  List. 
Karrandee 
Kulkadoon 
Miappe 
Moorloobulloo 
Mykoolon 
Oonoomurra 
Ri  n ga-  Ri  ngar  oo 
Run  ga-E  unga  w ah 
W ollongurma 
Yanda 
Y elina 


Names  in  Dr.  Roth’s  Work. 
Karunti 
Kalkadoon 
Miubbi 
Mboraboola 
Mikoolun 
Woonamurra 
Ringo  Ringo 
Rungo  Rungo 
Wollangama 
Yunda 
Yellunga 


Armit,  W.  E. — 

Vocabulary  and  Account  of  the  Tribe  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Leichhardt  River. 

“ Curr’s  Australian  Race,  1886,”  ii.,  pp.  300-305. 

Vocabulary  and  Account  of  the  Karrandee  Tribe  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Norman.  “ Curr’s  Australian  Race,  1886,”  ii.,  pp.  306-309. 

Vocabulary  and  Account  of  the  Wollongurma  Tribe  on  the  Middle  Norman 
River.  “Curr’s  Australian  Race,  1886,”  ii.,  pp.  310-313. 


Bancroft,  J. — 

The  Pituri  Poison.  “Trans.  Phil.  Soc.,  Queensland,  1859-72,”  42nd  Article,  p.  2. 
Pituri  and  Tobacco.  “Trans.  Phil.  Soc.,  Queensland,  1878-82,”  iii.,  2nd  Article, 
p.  16  ; 2 Plates. 


Barlow,  H. — 

Vocabulary  of  Aboriginal  Dialects  of  Queensland, 
ii.,  pp.  166-175. 


“ Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1872, 


Beddoe,  J. — 

On  the  Aborigines  of  Central  Queensland, 
pp.  145-148. 


“Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1877,  vii., 


Bedford,  C.  T. — 

Reminiscences  of  a Surveying  Trip  from  Boulia  to  the  South  Australian  Border. 
“ Proc.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.,  Austr.  (Queensland  Branch),  1886-87  [188/  ],  n. 
pp.  99-113. 
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of  same ; 289-290,  Male  Corrobboree  Costumes  of  the  Cloncurry  District ; 291,  Bough-shed 
“Green-room”;  292,  Individual  representing  a Bullock;  293,  Arrangement  of  Audience  at  a 
Corrobboree,  the  Males  in  the  Front  Rows. 

Plate  XVI.  Recreation,  &c.  ( continued ).  (Chapter  VIII.) — 

Figs.  294  to  308,  Costumes  of  the  Molonga  Corrobboree. 

Plate  XVII.  Recreation,  &c.  ( continued ).  (Chapter  VIII.) — 

Fig.  309,  Return-boomerang  with  Empirical  Pattern  of  Emu  and  Emu-net;  310,  Return- 
boomerang,  similarly,  with  Iguanas;  311,  Playing  with  the  Return-boomerang;  312,  313,  Diagrams 
Showing  itsJFlight ; 314,  315,  Varieties  of  Toy  Throwing-sticks ; 316,  Whirler;  317,  Method  of 
Swinging  it ; 318,  319,  Special  Forms  of  Whirlers  Used  at  the  Initiation  Ceremonies  ; 320, 
Special  Form  of  Whirler  Used  as  a Love-charm  ; 321,  Method  of  Starting  the  Spin-ball ; 322, 
323,  324,  Various  Ways  of  Throwing  Leaves  for  Smoke-spirals,  &c.  ; 325,  Mimicking  an  Emu. 

Plate  XVIII.  Travel,  Trade,  and  Barter  : The  Letter-Stick:.  (Chapter  IX.) — • 
Figs.  326-332,  Letter-sticks,  of  the  Boulia  District ; 333-336a,  of  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn 
District ; 337,  of  the  Flinders  District ; 338,  of  the  Cloncurry  District. 

Plate  XIX.  Methods  op  Fighting.  Boomerangs.  (Chapter  X.) — . 

Fig.  339,  Men  Fighting  with  Stone-knives ; 340.  Women  Striking  with  Fighting-pole ; 
341,  Diagram  showing  flight  of  a Hook -boomerang ; 342,  Various  forms  of  finishing  off  the 
Extremities  of  an  Ornate  Boomerang ; 343-347,  Longitudinal  and  Interstitial  Gravings  on 
the  Ornate  Boomerangs  ; 348-349b,  Transverse  Gravings  on  same  ; 350,  Remaining  Interstitial 
Gravings  on  same  ; 351,  Boomerang,  showing  the  bend  and  thin  proximal  (handle)  as  compared 
with  the  thick  distal  extremity. 

Plate  XX.  Boomerangs,  Two-handed  Swords,  Spears.  (Chapter  X.) — 

Fig.  352,  Fluted  Boomerang ; 353,  Hook-boomerang ; 354-358,  Examples  of  Two-handed 
Swords;  359,  Acicular-tip  Hand-spear;  360-361,  Spatulate-tip  Hand-spears;  362-365,  Worn- 
mera-spears ; 366,  Non-indigenous  (Gulf  Coast)  Fish-spear. 

Plate  XXI.  Wommeras  and  Shields.  (Chapter  X.) — 

Fig.  367,  368,  Lath-shaped  Wommera ; 369,  Showing  how  the  “ peg”  is  fixed  with  tendon 
into  two  drilled  holes;  370,  Method  of  using  this  Wommera;  371,  Variety  with  shell  haft; 
372,  Leaf-shaped  Wommera ; 373-375,  Shields  Manufactured  in  the  Boulia  and  Upper  Georgina 
Districts ; 376,  377,  Shields  Manufactured  in  the  Cloncurry  and  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Districts ; 
378-380,  Transverse  Sections  across  Handles  of  these  Shields. 

Plate  XXII.  Stone-Knives,  Tomahawk,  &c.  (Chapter  X.) — 

Fig.  384,  Fighting-pole;  385,  Nulla-nulla  Throwing-sticlc;  386,  Stone-knife  in  its  Bark 
and  Opossum-string  Sheath ; 387-389,  Stone-knives  showing  the  Facetted  Blades ; 390,  Knife 
with  Handle  lengthened  by  a piece  of  flat  wood  ; 391,  Stone-tomahawk. 

Plate  XXIII.  Disease,  Accident,  Death,  &c.,  Rain-making.  (Chapters  XI.  and 
. XII.)— 

Fig.  392,  The  Death-bone,  Bone-apparatus,  &c. ; 393-395,  Different  Ways  of  Applying  it; 
396,  The  Pearl-plate;  397,  398,  Methods  of  Applying  the  Plate;  399,  The  Bone-pin;  400,  401, 
Method  of  Blinding  an  Individual  at  a Distance ; 402a,  b,  Positions  in  which  the  Arm  is  held 
during  Venesection ; 403,  Emu-feather  Bundle  for  Alleviating  Pain,  &c. ; 404,  Amulet  hung  on 
the  Chest  to  Relieve  Sickness,  &c. ; 405,  Ground-burial  with  Superimposed  Logs,  &c. ; 406, 
Example  of  Tree-burial ; 407,  Mourning-patterns  of  Red  and  Yellow  Ochre ; 408a,  The  Rain- 
stone  ; 408b,  A Rain-maker. 

Plate  XXIV.  Ethno-Pornography.  (Chapter  XIII.) — 

Fig.  409-415,  Costumes,  &c.,  of  the  First  Male  Initiation  Ceremony  in  the  Boulia  District ; 
416,  417,  Relating  to  Similar  Rite  on  the  Upper  Georgina ; 418-420,  in  the  Cloncurry  District ; 
421,  Female  Costume  at  First  Initiation  Ceremony  in  Boulia  District;  422,  423,  Relating  to 
Similar  First  Female  Ceremonial  on  the  Upper  Georgina ; 424,  Stick  used  at  Birdsville  at 
Similar  Rite ; 425-428,  Costumes  at  Second  Ceremonial  in  Boulia  District ; 429,  An  Introcised 
Penis ; 430,  Position  in  which  Adult  is  held  during  Introcision  ; 431,  432,  Methods  of  making 
the  Cut  for  Introcision  ; 433,  Copulation ; 434,  435,  Kalkadoon  Woman  in  Labour ; 436-438, 
Different  ways  of  Carrying  Infants, 
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Plural  and  Dual.  16.  Nouns — Gender.  17.  Verbs— Active  : The  Indicative.  18.  Verbal  Pronouns. 
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23.  Prepositions — Rest.  24.  Prepositions — Purpose,  Reason,  Means.  25.  Prepositions — Tiare. 
26.  Conjunctions.  27.  Comparison  of  Adjectives.  28.  Comparison  of  Adverbs.  29.  Verbs — 
Active:  The  Infinitive.  30.  Verbs — Special  Forms  of  the  Future.  31.  Verbs— Special  Forms  of 
the  Imperative.  32.  Verbs — Reflexive.  33.  Special  Forms  of  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs. 
34.  Relative  Pronouns.  35.  Interrogative  Pronouns.  36.  Numerals,  &c.  37.  Ideas  of  Quantity 
and  Size.  38.  Ideas  of  Time.  39.  Ideas  of  Place,  Direction,  and  Distance.  40.  Interrogation — 
Doubt  and  Uncertainty.  41.  Notes  of  Exclamation,  &c.  42.  Participles  and  Perfects.  43.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pitta-Pitta  Vocabulary.  44.  Pitta-Pitta  Vocabulary. 

1.  The  Pitta-Pitta  language  is  spoken  mainly  at  Boulia,  the  chief  encampment 
of  the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks,  as  well  as  throughout  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
wherever  any  of  their  members  may  be  scattered.  It  bears  intimate  relationship, 
as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  to  several  other  languages  in  close  proximity,  and 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  one  particular  dialect  out  of  many 
which  together  constitute  the  language  of  the  Boulia  district.  Though  the  exact 
ethnographical  limits  of  such  a district  must  necessarily  prove  a matter  of  some 
difficulty,  there  is  nevertheless  a certain  portion  of  country  known  to  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  aboriginals  as  the  “ ooroo-ena  mie-ena” — i.e .,  “ one-and-the-same  country  ” — 
throughout  which  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  are  pretty 
similar,  and  more  or  less  mutually  intelligible. 

2.  Eor  present  purposes,  therefore,. the  Boulia  District  will  be  understood 
as  comprising  the  area  bounded : — On  the  north  by  Buckingham  Downs,  Mount 
Merlin,  and  Chatsworth ; on  the  east  by  Tooleybuck  country  and  Springvale  ; on 
the  south  by  Clunv,  Bedouri,  and  Sandringham ; on  the  west  by  Carlo  (vel 
Mungerebar)  and  Gflenormiston  (vel  Idamea)  country.  In  other  words,  it 
includes  the  district  drained  by  the  Hamilton,  Burke,  Wills,  King’s  Creek,  Upper 
Mulligan,  Cottonbush  Creek,  and  Middle  Georgina  Rivers,  and  measures  approxi- 
mately about  10,000  square  miles. 

3.  The  following  Spelling,  upon  an  English  basis,  has  been  adopted  through- 
out the  text.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  until  after  I had  taken  my  departure  from 
Boulia  that  I learnt  of  the  “ continental”  system  now  being  followed  in  the  old 
country.  The  vowel-sounds  used  are  represented  by — 

a = more  of  the  sound  of  a short  u,  as  in  womanly.  ( Except  in  two  or  three 
proper  names,  the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  have  no  open-sounded  short  a as  in  can.) 
a = fate  a = tar  e — bet  e — feet 

i = bit  i = bite  o = got  o = mote 

u = mwd  u = new  oo  = boot  ou  = cow 

oy  = boy 

The  consonant-sounds  used  are  expressed  by  b,  c,  d,  y,  j,  k,  Z,  m,  n,p,  r,  t, 
and  to.  There  is  no  aspirate. 

c is  only  used  in  the  softened  form  of  cln\. 

q is  pronounced  hard  ; it  is  often  indistinguishable  from  k. 

b with  p,  and  d with  t , is  often  interchangeable. 

Accentuation  is  expressed  by  a syllable  being  printed  in  italics. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  absence  of  certain  consonants,  and  various 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  are  due  to  the  mutilation  of  the  vocal  apparatus, 
separately  or  conjointly,  in  the  avulsion  of  the  two  upper  incisor  teeth  (sect.  177), 
and  the  perforation  of  the  nasal  septum  (sect.  175),  the  constant  use  of  the 
nose-pin  producing  increased  dilation  of  the  nostrils.  The  circumstance  that  an 
aboriginal  in  this  district  is  unable  to  utter  the  sounds  of  f,  th,  or  v is  incontest- 
ably due  to  the  former  defect,  which  may  also  account  for  the  total  absence  in  the 
language  of  all  true  sibilants,  such  as  e (soft),  s,  z,  although  the  sounds  of  ch  and 
sh  can  be  well  expressed.  He  can  pronounce  shirt  quite  correctly,  but  when  he 
comes  to  Ji.sh  he  calls  it  bisk  or  pish,  and  speaks  of  a woman’s  husband  or  Fancy - 
man  as  her  Benjamin : he  can  only  feebly  imitate  the  sounds  of  size  and  the. 
On  the  other  hand,  a native  who  has  not  been  so  mutilated  can  articulate  all  the 
above  fairly  well.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
initial  ng  in  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  and  a few  other  words,  also 
depends  upon  physical  peculiarities.  The  nearest,  though  far  from  absolute, 
approach  to  this  sound  is  the  ng  of  sing,  without  a trace  of  the  guttural  tacked 
on  to  the  succeeding  syllable,  but,  even  after  months’  careful  practice,  I have 
personally  failed  in  giving  it  its  proper  utterance  ; its  orthographical  significance, 
unless  very  marked  as  in  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  text.  Except  in  the  case  of  pronouns  and  personal  nouns,  which  are  fully 
analysed  as  they  occur,  the  component  syllables,  accentuation,  &c.,  of  all  words 
noted  as  being  used  in  the  Boulia  District  are  described  in  the  Pitta-Pitta 
vocabulary,  which  should  be  freely  consulted  (sect.  44),  otherwise  all  words  will 
be  found  in  the  main  index. 

4.  There  are  three  Numbers  — singular,  dual,  and  plural.  In  connection  with 
the  dual  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals  reckon  by  twos  — 
that  is,  on  a dual  notation  as  compared  with  the  European  decimal  one;  instead 
of  the  ten  fingers  they  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  grouping  with  the  two 
hands. 

The  sign  of  the  dual  would  appear  to  be  -li  or  -la,  which  can  be  recognised 
throughout  the  series  of  pronouns  (sect.  5,  G,  7,  &c.)  in  the  dual  imperative  of  the 
verbs  (sect,  19,  31)  in  the  word  “pakoo-la”  (=two),  &c. 

Each  number  has  three  persons,  the  third  having  two  forms  of  the  gender — 
one  for  the  masculine  and  neuter,  the  other  for  the  femiuine.  Furthermore,  both 
genders  have  additional  inflexions  in  the  form  of  suffixes  according  as  the  person 
or  object  referred  to  is  either  (a)  close  up  in  front,  or  at  side  of,  (b)  close  up  at 
the  back  of,  or  ( c ) anywhere  yonder,  at  some  distance  away  from — the  person 
speaking.  In  the  first  case  (a)  an  additional  variation  takes  place  according  as 
present  and  past,  or  future,  time  is  referred  to.  Hence,  the  third  person  has  six 
inflexions  at  least  in  the  singular,  three  in  the  dual,  and  three  in  the  plural : they 
are  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

Proximity  to  Speaker’s  Front 
or  Side. 

Proximity  to  Speaker’s  Back. 

Remoteness  anywhere  from 
Speaker. 

-l-S  or  -y6  in  present  or  past 
time ; -u  in  future  time. 

-kit  in  all  tenses. 

• iVrl  in  all  tenses. 

sing.  m.  n. 

„ f 

dual  

plur 

he,  it,  this 

she,  this  

these  two,  both  these 

these  all  

he,  it,  this 

she,  this  

these  two,  both  these 

these  all  

he,  it,  that,  yonder, 
she,  that,  yonder, 
those  two,  both  those, 
yonder. 

all  those,  yonder. 

The  special  indication  for  proximity  close  to  one’s  back  is  paralleled  by  the 
London  “ coster”  pointing  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

5.  Personal  Pronouns — Nominative. 

Like  other  personal  pronouns,  these  are  indexed  according  as  they  refer  to 
present  aud  past,  or  to  future,  time.  In  the  latter,  the  suffix  -ng-o,  peculiar  to 
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nouns  governing  verbs  in  the  future,  should  be  noted.  Besides  acting  as 
pronouns  proper,  these  personal  pronouns  nominative  are  used  to  express  the 
different  forms  of  the  European  auxiliary  verb  “ to  be”,  (sect.  8,  IS.) 


Number. 

Person. 

a.  Present  or  Past. 

b.  Future. 

1st. 

niln-ja  = T,  I am,  or  I was 

nun- yo  = I,  I shall  be 

2nd. 

Im-pX  = thou,  thou  art,  or  wast 
noo-I-8  =he,  it,  this,  close  up  in  front  or 
at  side,  is  or  was 

ing-o  = thou,  thou  shalt  be 

3rd. 

noong-b-u.  — he,  it,  this,  close  up  in  front 
or  at  side,  shall  be 

M 

noo-a-kX  = he,  it,  this,  close  up  at  back, 

noong-b-kix  = he,  it,  this,  close  up  at  back, 

is  or  was 

shall  be 

£ 

cS 

99 

noo-a-(rl)  = he,  it,  that,  yonder,  is  or 

noonp-o-(a-rl)  = he,  it,  that,  yonder,  shall 

P 

was 

bo 

tJO 

c 

99 

mtn-I-S  = she,  this,  close  up  in  front  or 

'tiung-b-u  = she,  this,  close  up  in  front 

at  side,  is  or  was 

or  at  side,  shall  be 

1) 

?iwn-a-ka  = she,  this,  close  up  at  back,  is 
or  was 

nting-b-kX,  = she,  this,  close  up  at  back, 
shall  be 

19 

wiln-pX-(rl)  = she,  that,  yonder,  is  or 
was 

n#n<7-o-(3-rI)  = she,  that,  yonder,  shall 
be 

1st. 

nilMl  = we  both,  are  or  were 

7MtMlng-o  = we  both,  shall  be 

2nd. 

?iOO-la  = you  both,  are  or  were 

7ioo-lang-o  = you  both,  shall  be 

’’rt 

3rd. 

poo- li-g  = they  both,  close  up  in  front  or 

poo-lang  d-u  = they  both,  close  up  in 

at  side,  are  or  were 

front  or  at  side,  shall  be 

ft 

99 

poo-13-kX  = they  both,  close  up  at  back, 
are  or  were 

poo-lang-o-ka  = they  both,  close  up  at 
back,  shall  be 

99 

poo-la-(rl)  = they  both,  yonder,  are  or 
were 

poo-lang  o-(a-rl)  = they  both,  yonder, 
shall  be 

1st. 

nun- a = we  are  or  were 

?nl7t-ang-o  = we,  shall  be 

2nd. 

7ioo-r3  = you,  are  or  were 

roo-rang-o  = you,  shall  be 

• 

3rd. 

tun-l-&  = they  close  up  in  front  or  at 

£Sn-Xng-o-u  = they,  close  up  in  front,  or 

side,  are  or  were 

at  side,  shall  be 

p 

£nn-3-kX  = they  close  up  at  back,  are  or 

£#n-ang-o-ka  = they,  close  up  at  back, 

ft 

were 

shall  be 

99 

ttin-&-{ rl)  = they  yonder  are  or  were 

tun- ang-o-(a-rl)  = they,  yonder,  shall  be 

The  final  syllables  of  certain  of  the  third  persons  in  preceding  and  succeeding 
prononiial  tables  are  placed  in  parentheses  to  indicate  that  they  may  often  h > 
omitted  in  quick  conversation. 

6.  Personal  Pronouns  Objective — Direct  Object. 

In  this  series  can  be  recognised  traces  of  the  objective  case  which  is  -na  fOr 
the  present  or  past,  and  -ko  for  future,  tenses  (sect.  14). 


Number. 

Person. 

a.  Present  or  Past. 

1st. 

niln-yX  = me 

2nd. 

in-  n3  = thee 

3rd. 

In- ni- 8 = him,  it,  close  up  in  front  or  at 

side 

i) 

In-n3-k3,  &c. 

a 

In-nX-(rl) 

OQ 

ntin- nI-8 

ntin- na-ka 

99 

nUn- nX-(rf) 

1st. 

nul-  11-nX  = us  both 

r—i 

2nd. 

noo-la-nX,  &c. 

OS 

P 

3rd. 

poo-lX-nl-e 

ft 

poo-lX-na-UX 

99 

jpoo-13-nA,-(iT) 

1st. 

n?!n-3-nX  = us  all 

2nd. 

noo-rX-na,  &c. 

1-4 

3rd. 

tun-&-  ni-8 

£wn-X-nX-kX 

HH 

99 

tUn-&-  nit-(rT) 

b.  Future. 


nfln-jo-kd  = me 
i?ig-ko  = thee 

no-ko-u  = him,  it,  close  up  in  front  or  at 
side 

no-ko-kil,  &c. 
nd-ko-it-(rl) 
niin-  kb-u 
mln-kb-ka 
tt#n-ko-£t-(rI) 


mlHT-kb  = us  both 
noo-la-ko,  &c. 
poo-13-ko-ii 
poo-ki-ko-ka 
poo-la-ko-S-(rl) 


n#n-3-k5  = us  all 
noo-rX-ko,  &c. 
£im-X-ko-u 
£#n-X-ko-k& 
<^n-&-ko-&-(ri) 
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7.  Personal  Pronouns  Objective— Indirect  Object. 

As  will  be  seen  when  dealing  with  prepositions  (sects.  22,  23)  the  ideas  of 
“ motion  towards”  and  “rest  with,  at”  are  indicated  by  the  suffixes  -e-no  and  -e-na 
respectively:  traces  of  these  prepositional  inflexions  can  be  recognised  in  the  two 
following  series  of  personal  pronouns  objective  («),  ( b ) where  the  indirect  object 
is  either : — 


Number. 

Person.' 

a.  Person — motion  towards  (in  all  tenses). 

b.  Person— rest  witli  (in  all  tenses). 

1st. 

ntin-yo-?I-no  = towards  me 

nttn-yo-e-na  = with  me,  by  my  side 

2nd. 

Ing-o-M-no  = towards  thee 

Ing-o-e-na  = with  thee,  by  thy  side 

3rd. 

noong- o-no-u  = towards  him,  it,  close  up 

ning-c-nl-o,  &e. 

<3 

in  front  or  side 

i 

noong-o-no-ka,  &c. 

nwigr-e-n&-kS, 

p 

noong-o-no-(tft)d-rf 

nlng-e-na,-(m)4-rl 

w 

niiiig- o-no-u 

nung-&- nl-S 

nung- o-no-ka 

nUng-e- nS-ka 

99 

nhng-o-no-(?n)d-ri 

nting-e-na-(m)<2-rf 

1st. 

nul-ll-e-no  = towards  both  of  us 

nhl-11-e-nS,  = alongside,  with,  both  of  us 

2nd. 

noo-la-e-no,  &c. 

noo-lit-e-iift,  &c. 

05 

P 

3rd. 

poo-l&-e-no-u 

poo-LW-nl-e 

p 

99 

poo-lft-e-no-ka 

poo-la-e-nii-ka, 

>9 

poo-l&-e-n  o-(m)<2-rI 

poo-l&-e-na-(wt>)4-rl 

1st. 

nhn-a-e-no  = towards  us  all 

nun-a-e-na  = alongside,  with,  all  of  us 

”c3 

2nd. 

noo-r&-e-no,  &c. 

noo-ra-e-na,  &c. 

s 

3rd. 

thn-a-e-no-0. 

tiin-a-e-m-S 

E 

ttin-S-e-no-kS. 

fctin-a-e-na-ka 

99 

thn-S-e-n5-(m)d-rI 

ttin-a-e-na-(wOArI 

The  parenthesised  “m”  in  the  above  third  persons  is  euphonic. 


There  are  no  personal  pronouns  objective,  indirect  object,  indicating  motion 
from  the  actual  person  ; this  idea  being  expressed  with  the  help  of  possessive 
pronouns  indicating  motion  from  the  person’s  place-of-residence  or  location 
(sect.  10). 

Again,  the  suffix  -en-ya  also  bears  prepositional  traces  (sect.  245)  and 
expresses  the  person  or  place  whence  something  is  obtained,  brought,  or  received  ; 
tacked  on  to  pronouns,  as  in  the  following  series  (c),it  demonstrates  the  personal 
pronoun  objective,  indirect  object,  person  whence  something  is  obtained  or 
received.  The  suffix  undergoes  further  inflexion  according  as  the  act  referred  to 
takes  place  in  present  and  past,  or  future  time,  by  the  additional  -na  or  -ko  respec- 
tively of  the  objective  case  (sect.  14). 


c.  Person — from  whom  something  is  obtained  or  received. 


Number. 

Person. 

I. — In  Present  or  Past  Time. 

II.— In  Future  Time. 

1st. 

nhn-yl-en-yil-na  = obtained,  received 

ntm-yl-e/i-yll-ko  = obtained,  received 

from  me 

from  me 

2nd. 

Ing-I-en-yana  = obtained,  received  from 

Ing-I-ere-y&-ko  = obtained,  received 

thee 

from  thee 

13 

3rd. 

nIng-I-ea-ya-ni-8,  &c. 

nYng-I-en-yh-A:o-u,  &c. 

bo 

a 

99 

nlng-I-en-ya-na-ka 

nlng-I-en-ya-ko-kS, 

c5 

99 

nlng-I-en-yS-rirt  rl 

nlng-I-en-ya-ko-4-rI 

99 

nhng-I-en-ya-ni-S 

nting-I-en-ya-fco-u 

99 

nttog-I-en-ya-nil-kS 

nting-I-en-yako-kft 

99 

nting-I-en-yit-nd-rl 

nung-I-en-y5.-ko-4-rI 

1st, 

nirl-lI-ea-ya-nH  = obtained,  received 

nttl  ll-en-yit-ko  = obtained,  received 

from  us  both 

from  us  both 

IS 

2nd. 

noo-l^-en-yft-nil,  &c. 

noo-la-en-ya-ko,  &c. 

p 

3rd. 

poo-la-en-yit-nl-S 

poo-la-ea-ya-kd-u 

99 

poo-lite/i-yit  na-ka 

poo-la-ea-ya-ko-kit 

99 

poo-Ift-en-yll-nd-rl 

poo-la-en-ya-ko-d-rl 

1st. 

nfin-a-en-ya-na  = obtained,  received 

nttn-a-en-yil-ko  = obtained,  received 

• 

from  us  all 

from  us  all 

ei 

*-< 

2nd. 

noo-rft-en-yS-na,  &c. 

noo-ra-ea-ya-ko,  &c. 

3rd. 

tttn-a-en-ya-ni-8 

tftn-a-en-ya-kd-Ii 

Ph 

99 

tfin-ae?i-ya-naka 

tun-a-ea-ya-ko-ka 

99 

tftn-a-en-ya-nd-rl 

thn-a-en-yS-ko-d-rl 

ABORIGINALS  : AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR 


The  remaining  series  (d)  of  personal  pronouns  objective,  indirect  object,  refer 
to  the  person’s  benefit,  use,  or  advantage:  their  inflexions  are  similar  to  those 
characterising  the  possessive  pronouns  (sect.  106),  and  take  the  additional  -na 
or  -ko  already  referred  to,  according  as  the  action  takes  place  in  present  and  past, 
or  future  time. 


d.  Person — for  whose  benefit,  use,  or  advantage,  something  is  done. 


Number. 

Person. 

I. — In  Present  and  Past  Time. 

II. — In  Future  Time. 

1st 

nun-yii-tl-nii  = for  me,  for  my  benefit, 

mm-y&-tI-ko  = for  me,  for  my  benefit, 

. 

for  my  advantage 

for  my  advantage 

2nd 

MV/-k&-tI-na  = for  thee,  for  thy  benefit, 

$n.£r-k&-tI-ko  = for  thee,  for  thy  benefit, 

u 

for  thy  advantage 

for  thy  advantage 

3rd 

no-kS-tl  w-g,  &c. 

no-ka-  tl-io-u,  &c. 

p 

5 5 

rco-ka-tl-na-ka 

no-kfi-ti-ko-ka 

55 

no-ka-tl-nct-rl 

no-ka-tl-ko-iJ-rl 

m 

55 

ntm-ka-tI-m-8 

nun-ka-ti-l'o-u 

55 

m£n-k£-tl-na-ka 

mm-kii-tl-ko-ka 

55 

ntin-k&-tl-nd-rl 

ntin-ka-tI-ko-<2-rI 

1st 

n&Mlng-a-na,  = for  the  benefit,  use, 

nwf-llng-a-ko  = for  the  benefit,  use, 

advantage  of  us  both 

advantage  of  us  both 

2nd 

rcoo-king-a-na,  &c. 

woo-klng-a-ko,  &c. 

P 

Q 

3rd 

#oo-lang-a-m-S 

poo-lang-a-ko-u 

5 5 

poo-\ivag-i\  nit-kit 

^oo-lang-a-ko-ka 

55 

4)oo-l&ng-&-n&-rI 

poo-lang-a-ko-d-rl 

1st 

m'fjt-ang-a-na  = for  the  benefit,  use, 

«iZ»-ang-a-ko  = for  the  benefit,  use, 

advantage  of  us  all 

advantage  of  us  all 

ce 

u 

2nd 

■noo-rang-S-nit,  &c. 

noo-rang-a-ko,  &c. 

p 

3rd 

tun-  ang-a-nl-e 

tun- ang-it-ko-u 

Ph 

55 

<Mn-itng-a-na-ka 

tfim-ang-a-ko-ka 

55 

tftn-ang-a-rut-ri 

tfm-ang-a-ko-a-rl 

8.  The  Auxiliary  Verbs  “ to  be”  and  “ to  have.” 

The  verb  “to  be”  is  in  reality  not  expressed;  it  is  only  understood  by  the 
various  inflexional  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  nominative  which,  as  we  have 
seen  (sect.  5),  undergo  modification  in  present  and  past,  or  future  time.  There  is, 
however,  a verb  “ kunna-linga”  — “ to  be^”  in  the  sense  of  “to  become.” 

With  regard  to  the  verb  “ to  have,”  i.e .,  “ to  possess,”  the  Pitta-Pitta 
aboriginals  adopt  the  following  method  of  translating,  or  rather  transposing  it : 
thus,  instead  of  saying,  like  a European,  “ T have,  had,  or  shall  have,  a boomerang,” 
they'  would  express  themselves,  literally,  as  “I  am,  was,  or  shall  be,  the  boomerang- 
possessor.”  The  possessor,  the  sign  of  possession,  &c.,  is  rendered  by  the  suffix 
-md-vo  ( cf  mur-ra  = hand)  in  present  and  past,  or  -md-rb-ngo  in  future  time 
(sect.  22)  ; hence  the  sentence  would  read  either  “ bibapooro-maro  nunja”  or 
“ bibapooro-marongo  nunyo”  as  the  tense  requires. 

[The  Mitakoodi  blacks  of  the  Cloncurry  district  have  a similar  means  of 
denoting  possession  by  means  of  the  suffix  -boo- na.] 

Another  form  of  the  verb  “ to  have,”  i.e.,  in  reply  to  a question  involving  a 
transitive  verb,  can  be  translated  by  the  transitive  verbal  pronouns  (sect.  18). 

9.  The  Indefinite  Articles  “a”  and  “the”  are  not  Translated. 

Example  1. 

1.  Nunkartinari.  2.  Ingoena.  3.  Ningienyanaka  [toka-ka  nutto].  4. 
Nungonou  [pun-ni-a  noo-a].  5.  Poolakoari  [pite  nunyo].  6.  Inna  [pite-a  nutto], 
7.  Poolanganaka.  8.  Nulliena.  9.  Nooracnyana  [toka-ka  nutto].  10.  Poolaenoka 
[pun-ni-a  noo-a]. 

Translation. 

1.  For  the  benefit  of  that  woman  yonder.  2.  At  thy  side.  3.  [1  brought 
(it)]  from  the  man  close-up-at-the-back-of-me.  4.  [fie  is  running]  towards  the 
woman-in-front.  5.  [1  will  strike]  both  of  them.  6.  [f  am  beating]  you.  7. 
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For  the  advantage  of  these  two-people  at-the-back-of-me.  8.  Close  beside  us  two. 
9.  [I  brought  (it)]  from  all  of  you.  10.  [He  is  running]  towards  the  couple  at 
the  back. 

Example  2. 

1.  Nunkou  [pile  nunyo].  2.  Noolana  [pite-ka  nutto].  3.  Tunanari  [pi-pi-a 
nutto].  4.  Ingkatina.  5.  Nunyoena  [nung-ki-a  tun-a].  G.  Ingienyana  [toka-ka 
nutto].  7.  Tunaenomari  [pun-na  nunyo].  8.  Nunnari  [pipa-ka  nutto].  9.  Noolako 
[pite  nunyo].  10.  Nokatinie. 

Translation. 

1.  [I  will  strike]  this-woman-here-in-front.  2.  [I  was  beating]  both  of  you. 

3.  [I  see]  those-people-yonder.  4.  For  thy  benefit.  5.  [They  are  sitting  down] 

alongside  me.  6.  [I  brought  (it)]  from  thee.  7.  [I  will  run]  to  those-folks- 

yonder.  8.  [I  saw]  that-woman-over-there.  9.  [I  will  strike]  both  of  you.  10. 

To  the  advantage  of  this  fellow-elose-iu-frout-of-me. 

* 

Example  3. 

].  Noolaena.  2.  Poolaenyanari  [toka-ka  nutto].  3.  Nunyouno  [pun-ni-a 
noo-a].  4.  Nokoka  [pipa  nunyo].  5.  Nooie.  G.  Poolie.  7.  Tunanganaka.  8. 
Tunaenamari.  9.  Nungienyanaka  [toka-ka  nutto].  10.  Noolangana. 

Translation. 

1.  Alongside  both  of  you.  2.  [T  brought  (it)]  from  those-two-people-yonder. 
3.  [He  is  running]  towards  me.  4.  [I  shall  see]  him-close-up-at-the-back-of-me. 
5.  This  fellow  close- up-at-my-side.  6.  This  couple  m-front-of-me.  7.  For  the 
benefit  of  all-those-behind.  8.  Alongside  those-people-yonder.  9.  [I  brought 
[(it)]  from  this-woman-here-at-the-back.  10.  For  the  benefit  of  both  of  you. 

10.  Personal  Pronouns— Possessive. 

There  are  two  forms  of  these  pronouns,  according  as  the  article  possessed  is  a 
person  or  thing.  In  the  former  case,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  there  is 
no  pronoun  possessive  expressed  for  the  first  person  : this  is  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  a European  speaking  of  “ Father”  or  “ Mother,”  the  “my”  being  under- 
stood. In  the  latter  case,  where  the  article  possessed  is  a thing,  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  is  used  only  for  distinctiveness  or  emphasis  ; otherwise  it  is  always 
understood. 


In  either  case,  for  purposes  of  subsequent  inflexion,  the  possessive  pronoun 
and  the  article  possessed  together  form  one  word,  the  article  possessed  being 
placed  first. 


Number. 

Person. 

a.  Article  Possessed — a Person. 

b.  Article  Possessed — a Thing. 

1st 

ndn- yS-tl  = my  [dog,  boomerang,  &c.] 

u 

2nd 

mill- lit  = thy  [mother,  son,  &c.] 

ing-kd-tl  = thy  ,,  ,, 

3rd 

Wct-rit,  &c. 

jid-kst-tl-yS,  &c. 

So 

p 

wd-rd 

no-kil-ti-ka 

99 

wd-rX 

no-kil-tl-d-rl 

'£ 

99 

w«-ra 

mlre-kd-tl-yS 

99 

wd-r-X 

nw/i-ka-tl-ka 

>> 

wd-rX 

ndn-kd-tl-d-rl 

1st 

ra&Mlng-a  = [the  sister]  of  us  two 

nul-\ Ing-a  = [the  spear]  belonging  to  us 
two 

2nd 

7ioo-lang-a,  &c. 

?too-lang-a,  &c 

P 

ft 

3rd 

Wa-TA 

poo- lang-a-yg 

99 

wd-Tll 

poo-lang-S-kit 

99 

war  ra 

poo-lhng-d-rl 

1st 

ndn-Xog-X  = [the  father]  of  us  all 

nun-Xng-X  — [the  trees]  belonging  to  us 
all 

cS 

H 

2nd 

noo-rang-h,  &e. 

noo-rXug-X,  &c. 

rS 

3rd 

wd- ra 

tun- &ng-it-yS 

Ph 

99 

wd- rit 

Gm-hng-a-kh 

9 9 

wd-  rS, 

tun-ang-d-rl 

ABORIGINALS  : AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR. 
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From  the  personal  pronouns  possessive,  article  possessed — a thing,  certain 
groups  of  secondary  possessives  are  formed  : the  thing  possessed  is  now  understood 
to  be  the  particular  individual’s  place  of  residence  or  location,  while  the  preposi- 
tional suffixes  -<?-na,  -e-no,  e/z-ya  (sects.  22,  23)  indicate  respectively  “ rest  in, 
motion  towards,  direction  whence.”  Thus: 

nunyati-ena  = in,  or,  at  my  place,  residence,  hut,  &c. 
nunkatiko-eno  = towards  the  hut,  &c.,  belonging-to-the-woman-at-the- 
back-of-me. 

noora-nga-enya  = from  the  direction  of  your  camp,  &c. 

Example  4. 

1.  Bibapooro  ingkati.  2.  Berdaje  nunkatiye.  3.  Poolangaka-ena.  4. 
Nunkatika-ena.  5.  Kokooro  noolanga.  6.  Tunangari-eno.  7.  Makowala 
nokatiye.  8.  Mali  nunkatiari.  9.  Nullinga-enya  [puu-ni-a  noo-a].  10.  Piouli 
nokatika. 

Translation. 

1.  Thy  boomerang.  2.  This  woman’s  dilly-bag.  3.  At  their  [dual]  place. 
4.  At  this  woman’s  camp.  5.  The  vam-stick  belonging  to  you  two.  6.  Towards 
the  hut,  &c.,  belonging-to-those-people.  7.  The  spear  belonging-to-this-man-close- 
up-in-front.  8.  Yonder-woman’s  net.  9.  [He  is  running]  from  the  direction-of- 
our-place.  10.  The  dog  belonging-to-the-man-at-the-back-of-me. 

Example  5. 

1.  Titi  mulla.  2.  "YVungata  nunyati-ena.  3.  ICoopa-koopa  ingkati-ena.  4. 
Ivoonpara  nokatiari.  5.  Poolangaye-ena.  6.  Bibapooro  poolangari.  7.  Kooroui 
noolanga.  8.  Pooti  nunyati.  9.  Tarembola  nunkatiye.  10.  Pooti  nunyati-ena. 

Translation. 

1.  Thy  brother.  2.  A woman  (is)  at-my-place.  3.  (There  is)  an  old  man 
at-your-camp.  4.  The  shield  belonging-to-that-man-yonder.  5.  At  the  camp  of- 
those-two-men-in-front.  6.  The  boomerang  belonging-to-that-couple-yonder.  7. 
A hut  belonging-to-you-both.  8.  My  fire-wood.  9.  The  pituri  belonging  to- 
this-woman-here-beside-me.  10.  (There  is)  firewood  at-thy-place. 

Example  6. 

1.  [Oota-na]  ingkati-eno.  2.  [Punna-na]  nunkatika-enya.  3.  Pokara 
nooranga-ena.  4.  Untitiri  nokatiye.  5.  Berdaje  null  in  ga.  G.  Kootakapo 
nunyati-ena.  7.  [Kunda-na]  tunangari-eno.  8.  Koonpara  noolanga-ena.  9. 
Piouli  poolangaka  nullinga-eno  [oo-ti-a].  10.  Konupa  nunkatika  nokatika-ena. 

Translation. 

I.  [Come  back]  to-thy-place.  2.  [Bun]  from-this-woman’s  hut,  &c.  3.  Grass 

(grows)  at-your-residence.  4.  A sword  belonging-to-this-man.  5.  Our  dilly-bag. 
G.  (There  is  a)  white-flower  at-my-place.  7.  [Go]  to  yonder-people’s  camp,  &c. 
8.  (My)  shield  (is)  at-your-place.  9.  The  dog  belonging-to-the-couple-at-the 
back-of-me  [is  returning]  to-our-hut,  &c.  10.  Her  necklace  (is)  at-his-place. 

II.  N ouns  — N ominative. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  is  usually  placed  foremost  in  the 
sentence.  If  the  subject  governs  a transitive  verb  in  present  or  past;  time,  it  takes 
the  suffix  -lo  (sect.  18)  : with  an  intransitive  verb,  under  similar  conditions,  no 
addition  is  made  (sect.  18).  In  future  time,  with  both  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  the  subject  take  the  suffix  -ng-5. 

kana  [nung-ki-a]  = the  man  [sits-down]. 
machoomba-lo  [tiche-a]  = a kangaroo  [eats], 
kana  [nungka-ka]  = a man  [sat-down]. 
machoomba-lo  [tichc-ka]  = the  kangaroo  [was  eating], 
kana-ngo  [nungka]  = the  man  [will  sit-down], 
machoomba-ngo  [tiche]  = a kangaroo  [will  eat]. 
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12.  Nouns— Vocative. 

The  vocative  is  used  only  in  connection  with  persons,  and  has  no  special 
inflexion  of  its  own.  However,  when  any  North- West- Central  Queensland 
aboriginal  wishes  to  greet,  or  attract  another’s  attention,  at  a comparative 
distance  away,  he  will  shout  “ Hoo  ! ” sharply  and  abruptly,  followed  may  be  by 
“ upperi,”  “ titi,”  etc.,  i.e.,  “ father,  brother,”  etc.  When  at  closer  quarters,  a 
Boulia  district  native  would  begin  with  “ Icon- a !”  i.e.,  “ Hullo  ! come  here  1”  etc., 
according  to  the  context  of  the  conversation  which  is  about  to  take  place.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  “kou-a”  is  a defective  verb,  used  only  in  the  imperative  (sect.  31c), 
and  undergoing  the  usual  inflexions  for  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural:  its  remain- 
ing moods  and  tenses  are  supplied  by  “ ka-ki-a  nutto”  = “I  call,  beckon  to,”  etc. 
The  resemblance  of  “Hoo”  and  “Kou-a”  to  the  anglicised  “ Coo-ee  1 ” is  very 
striking.  [The  Kalkadoon  shout  out  “ nd-v/o ! ” when  attracting  someone's 
attention  at  a distance.] 

13.  Nouns — Possessive. 

The  inflexions  of  the  possessive  case  vary  according  as  the  possessor,  and  that 
which  is  possessed,  are  persons  or  not: 

a.  When  the  possessor  is  a person,  -ng-a  is  suffixed — 
koopa-koopa-nga  bibapooro  = an  old-man’s  boomerang. 

b.  When  that  which  is  possessed  is  also  a person,  the  latter  takes  the 

suffix  -wa-ra 

koopa-koopa-nga  titi-wara  = the  old  man’s  brother, 
koopa-koopa-nga  titi-wara-nga  bibapooro  = the  old-man’s  brother’s 
boomerang. 

c.  When  both  possessor  and  that  which  is  possessed  are  things,  the  two 

nouns  are  put  into  close  apposition  without  flexion — • 
maclioomba  wapa  = a kangaroo’s  pup. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  these  cases  the  terms  signifying  possessor 
and  possessed  constitute  one  word,  so  far  as  any  subsequent  inflexions  are  concerned. 
( See  Examples  11,  12.) 

14.  Nouns — Objective. 

a.  Where  the  object  is  in  the  direct  action  of  the  verb,  the  noun  objective 
takes  the  suffix  -na  in  present  or  past  time,  and  -ko  in  future  time  (sect.  G)  — 

wungata-lo  uttapeukka-na  [pite-a]  = the  woman  [strikes]  the  child, 
kana-lo  upperi-na  [pite-ka]  = the  man  [struck]  the  father, 
koopa-koopa-ngo  nopo-ko  [pite]  = an  old  man  [will  strike]  the  wife. 

b.  In  those  cases  where  the  object  is  in  the  indirect  action  of  the  verb, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  various  prepositional  inflexions  (sects.  22-25). 

15.  Nouns—  Plural  and  Dual. 

The  plural  is  indicated  by  the  suffix  -'pit- yi-ri,  the  compound  so  formed 
undergoing  similar  inflexions  as  the  original  word — 
wungata  [oo-ti-a]  = a woman  [returns], 
wungata-pityiri  [kun-di-a]  = the  women  [depart], 
uttapeukka-pityiri-lo  [tiche-a]  = children  eat. 

upperi-lo  uttapeukka-pityiri-na  [pite-a]  = the  father  [strikes]  the  children, 
ummn-lo  uttapeukka-pityiri-wara-na  [pite-a]  ~ a mother  [is  striking]  her 
children. 

The  dual  is  expressed  by  pa-koo-la  = “two,”  which  is  used  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  pityiri. 

16.  Nouns  — Gender. 

Gender  is  expressed  either  by  separate  words,  e.q., 
ka-na  = man,  wungata  = woman, 
kooliungo  = he-dog,  kenja  = slut ; 
or  affixing  the  two  latter  terms,  which  are  then  treated  as  adjectives, 
kenja  tinnapulli  = female  opossum, 
kooliungo  kooridala  = male  eagle-hawk. 
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Example  7. 

1.  Upperi-nga  mali.  2.  Kooridala  wapa.  3.  Moyerjo-uga  uttapeukka-wara. 
4.  Munguni-tnaro-nga  nopo-wara.  5.  Piouli  wapa.  6.  Koopa-koopa-nga  kako- 
wara.  7.  Moyerjo-nga  titi-wara.  8.  Upperi  mulla.  9.  Jummi-pityiri  nullinga. 
10.  Uttapeukka-pityiri. 

Translation. 

1 (My)  father’s  not.  2.  The  eagle-hawk’s  young-one.  3.  An  old  woman’s 
child.  4.  The  doctor’s  wife.  5.  A dog’s  puppy.  G.  The  old-man’s  sister. 

7.  The  old-woman’s  brother.  8.  Your  father.  9.  Our  aunts.  10.  (My) 

children. 

j Example  8. 

1.  TJUo-wara.  2.  Koopa-koopa-nga  uttapeukka-pityiri- wara.  3.  Moyerjo- 
nga  uttapeukka-wara-ngo  berdaje.  4.  Ullo-mulla-nga  bibapooro.  5.  Titi-wara-nga 
uttapeukka-wara.  6.  Kenja  kooridala.  7.  Upperi-mulla-nga  makowata-pityiri. 

8.  ITmma-wara-nga  berdaje.  9.  Kako-pityiri-wara.  10.  Kako-nullinga-nga 
kooroui. 

Translation. 

1.  Their  uncle.  2.  The  old-man’s  children.  3.  A dilly-bag  belonging  to  the 
old-woman’s  child.  4.  Thy  uncle’s  boomerang.  5.  Her  brother’s  child.  6.  A 
female  eagle-hawk.  7.  Thy  father’s  spears.  8.  His  mother’s  dilly-bag.  9.  Their 
sisters.  10.  Our  sister’s  hut. 

Example  9. 

1.  Titi-wara-nga  koonpara.  2.  Konupa  jummi-mulla-nga.  3.  Kenja  ma- 
choomba  wapa.  4.  Munguni-maro-nga  kako-pityiri-wara.  5.  Kako-wara-nga 
uttapeukka-pityiri-wara.  6.  Hopo-mulla-nga  titi-wara.  7.  IJmma-wTara-nga 
uttapeukka-pityiri-wara.  8.  Chata-mulla-nga  untitiri.  9.  XJpperi-nga  makowata. 
10.  Umma  noolanga  berdaje-pityiri. 

Translation . 

1.  Her  brother’s  shield.  2.  Thy  aunt’s  necklace.  3.  A female  kangaroo’s 
young  one.  4.  The  doctor’s  sisters.  5.  Their  sister’s  children.  6.  Thy  wife’s 
brother.  7.  Her  mother’s  children.  8.  Thy  grandfather’s  sword.  9.  (My) 
father’s  spear.  10.  Your  mother’s  dilly-bags. 

17.  Verbs — Active : The  Indicative. 

In  the  indicative  mood  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  point  of  time  only, 
as  shown  by  means  of  special  inflexions  for  present,  past,  and  future:  the 
particular  number  and  person  is  indicated  only  by  the  subject  noun  or  verbal 
pronoun  (sect.  IS). 

The  root-stem  of  all  verbs  ends  either  in  a-  or  e-,  whence  the  three  tenses  are 
formed  as  follows  : — 


Hoot-stem. 

Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

either — 

a- 

the  a-  becomes  -i-S 

-ka  is  added  to  the  root- 
stem 

ling- a is  added  to  the  root- 
stem  ; 

or — 

e- 

the  e-  becomes  -e-& 

the  root-stem  is  unaltered, 
but  the  terminal  vowel 
emphasised  and  length- 
ened. 

oo-ta- 

oo-Zi-a,  = come-back 

oo-ta-ka  = came  back 

oo-ta-Mnfif-a,  oo -Id  — will  come- 
back 

pun-na- 

kun-da- 

ptin-«i-&  = run 

pun- na-ka  = ran 

ptin-niWZnrpa,  pftn-nu  = will  run 

k ftn-rfi-S,  = go 

Mrt-da-ka  = went 

ktm-da-/I?i(/-a,  kttn-da  = will  go 

ti-che- 

ti -che-H  --  eat 

ZI-che-ka  = ate 

ti-che-iZrifl-it,  ti -cM  — will  oat 

pi-te- 

pi -Ze-ft  — strike 

joZ-tS-kit  = struck 

ju-te-Z.'ntf-a,  pl-Ze  = will  strike 

woon-je- 

woon-)e-&  = give 

woon- jo-kit  = gave 

woon-j e-llng-&,  woon-j/e  — will 
give 

For  certain  special  forms  of  the  future  see  sect.  30. 
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18.  Verbal  Pronouns. 

The  particular  pronouns  used  with  the  verbs  to  distinguish  the  required 
number  and  person  may  be  spoken  of  as  verbal  pronouns  : there  are  three  series 
of  them — 

(rt)  With  intransitive  verbs,  in  present  and  past  time,  they  are  identical 
with  the  personal  pronouns  nominative  for  the  corresponding  tenses 
(sect.  5)  ; 

(£)  With  transitive  verbs,  in  present  and  past  time,  these  verbal  pronouus 
take  on  a special  inflexion,  identical  with  the  -io,  already  referred  to 
in  sect.  11  (which  indicates  a subject  governing  a transitive  verb)  ; 

( c ) With  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  in  the  future,  the  pronouns  are 
identical  with  the  personal  pronouns  nominative  used  in  the  corres- 
ponding tense  (sect.  5). 


Number. 

Person. 

a.  Present  and  Past. 
Intransitive. 

b.  Present  and  Past. 
Transitive. 

c.  Future. 
Intrans.  and  Trans. 

1st 

nun- j&  ootia,  ootaka 

niit- to  tichea,  ticheka 

nun- jo  oota,  tiche 

. 

2nd 

wa-pa  „ 

ntn-do  ,,  ,, 

Ing-o  „ ,, 

Ci 

3rd 

nool-&  ,,  ,, 

7200-I00-U  ,,  „ 

noong- o-u  ,, 

a 

99 

?«oo-!t-k&  ,,  ,, 

noo-loo-kit  ,,  ,, 

noong-o-Vii  ,, 

CL 

G 

99 

noo-6  ,,  ,, 

noo-loo-d-rl  „ 

noong-o-(d-rl)  ,, 

55 

99 

ntin-  IS  ,,  ,, 

nitn-doo-u ,,  ,, 

nitng- o-u  „ 

99 

nUn-&- k6  ,,  ,, 

niln- doo-ka  , , 

nung- o-k6  ,, 

99 

nun- p6  ,,  ,, 

ntin-doo-d-rl  „ 

nting-o-(^-rl)  ,, 

1st 

niil-Xt  ootia,  ootaka 

nffl- ll-lo  tichea,  ticheka 

nwMlng-o  oota,  tiche 

2nd 

1100- lit  ,,  ,, 

noo-hl-lo  ,,  ,, 

noo-liing-o  ,, 

3rd 

Poo-li-6  ,,  „ 

poo-1 6-1  o-u ,,  ,, 

poo-16ng-o-u  ,, 

A 

99 

jooo-lii-kil  ,,  ,, 

poo-16-lo-kk  ,, 

poo-16ng-o-k6  ,, 

99 

.poo-16  „ ,, 

poo-kt-lo-d-rl  „ 

poo-16ng-o-(d-rl)  „ 

1st 

nitntL  ootia,  ootaka 

nwn-6-ld  tichea,  ticheka 

nitn-& ng-o  oota,  tiche 

*"c3 

2nd 

noo-r6  ,,  ,, 

noo-r6-lo  ,,  ,, 

woo-r6ng-o  ,, 

P 

3rd 

tun- 1-8  ,,  ,, 

titn-& lo-fl  ,,  ,, 

tiLi-ang-6-u  ,, 

Ph 

<i2n-6-k6  ,,  ,, 

t#n-&-lo-k&  ,, 

£&>i-6ng-o-k6  ,, 

99 

tun- & „ „ 

tttn-6-lo-d-rI  ,, 

ttin-6ng-o-(d-r!)  ,, 

The  forms  “ nutto,”  “ nindo,”  &c.,  may  sometimes  do  duty  as  translations  for 
the  expressions  “ I have  or  had,”  “ You  have  or  had,”  in  reply  to  a query  involving 
a transitive  verb:  thus,  “ Who  has  taken  my  spear?”  might  quite  grammatically 
be  answered  by  “ nutto  !”  = “ I have !”  the  verb  itself,  the  word  “ taken,”  being 
understood  (sect.  8). 

In  ordinary  conversation,  verbal  pronouns  are  placed  immediately  after  the 
verbs  they  qualify,  and  generally  at  the  very  end  of  the  sentence. 

Example  10. 

1.  Moyerjo-nga  uttapeukka-wara-lo  koondara-na  tiche-ka.  2.  Muuguni- 
maro-nga  nopo-wara-ngo  koopa-ltoopa-nga-ko  kako-wara-ko  pite.  3.  Jutnmi- 
pityiri-noolanga-lo  upperi-nga  mali-na  mare-ka.  4.  Koopa-koopa-nga  uttapeukka- 
pityiri-wara-lo  berdaje-na  umma-wara-nga  mare-ka.  5.  TJllo-wara-lo  kenja-na 
kooridala-na  tiche-ka.  6.  Upperi-nullinga-lo  bibapooro-na  ullo-inulla-nga  marea. 
7.  Titi-wara-nga  uttapeukka-vvara-ngo  nungka.  8.  Umma-wara-nga  kako-pityiri- 
wara-lo  tichea.  9.  Upperi-nga  titi-wara-lo  umma-mulla-na  tarea.  10.  Kenja-lo 
machoomba-lo  wapa-lo  pokara-na  tichea. 

Translation. 

1.  The  old  woman’s  child  was  eating  a snake.  2.  The  doctor’s  wife  will  beat 
the  old  man’s  sister.  3.  Your  aunts  brought  my  father’s  net.  4.  The  old  mau’s 
children  fetched  his  mother’s  dilly-bag.  5.  Their  uncle  was  eating  the  female  eagle- 
hawk.  0.  Our  father  is  bringing  thy  uncle’s  boomeraug.  7.  Her  brother’s  child 
will  sit  down.  8.  Her  mother’s  sisters  arc  eating.  9.  (My)  father’s  brother  is 
kicking  thy  mother.  10.  The  female-kangaroo’s  pup  is  eating  the  grass. 
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Example  11. 

1.  Munguni-maro-nga  kako-wara-lo  munta-na  mare-ka.  2.  Upperi-wara-nga 
makowata-ngo  machoomba-ko  wapa-ko  toucda.  3.  Utnma-nullinga-lo  wungata-na 
pite-ka.  4.  Kako-wara-lo  berdaje-pityiri-na  tarea.  5.  Kooridala  wapa  [pin ji- 
ena]  nungkia.  0.  Koopa-koopa-nga  titi-wara-lo  upperi-nga  kooupara-na  mare-ka. 
7.  Ullo-ngo  kuttamulla-ko  tima.  8.  Munguni-inaro-nga  kako-pityiri-wara-ngo 
pappa-ko  wire.  9.  Upperi-lo  titi-mulla-na  pitea.  10.  Koopa-koopa-nga  nopo- 
wara-ngo  uttapeukka-pityiri-nmlla-ko  mullo  pite. 

Translation. 

1.  The  doctor’s  sister  was  bringing  the  food.  2.  His  father’s  spear  will  hit 
the  kangaroo’s  pup.  3.  Our  mother  was  beating  the  woman.  4.  Her  sister  was 
weaving  dilly-bags.  5.  The  eagle-hawk’s  young-one  is  sitting  [in  the  nest].  6. 
The  old-man’s  brother  brought  my  father’s  shield.  7.  (My)  uucle  will  drink  the 
water.  8.  The  doctor’s  sisters  will  grind  the  pappa-seed.  9.  (My)  father  is 
beating  your  brother.  10.  The  old-man’s  wife  will  not  strike  thy  children. 

Example  12. 

1.  Koolpari  wapa-pityiri  [punna-raia].  2.  Upperi-lo  kako-pakoola-mulla-na 
kite-ka.  3.  Kako-mulla-ngo  titi-ko  kite.  4.  Moverjo-nga  uttapeukka-pityiri- 
wara  nungkia.  5.  Titi-wara-lo  munta-ingkati-na  tiche-ka.  6.  Kako-ngo  pooti- 
ingkati-ko  mare.  7.  Untitiri  ingkati  inunna.  8.  Berdaje-nunkatiye-ko  mare 
nunyo.  9.  Makowata-ingkati-lo  machoomba-na-touela-ka.  10.  Umma-lo  munta- 
nokatiari-na  tichea. 

Translation. 

1.  The  emu’s  young-ones  [are  running  about].  2.  (My)  father  married  thy 
two  sisters.  3.  Thy  sister  will  marry  (my)  brother.  4.  The  old-wroman’s 
children  are  sitting  down.  5.  His  brother  was  eating  thy  food.  0.  (My)  sister 
will  bring  thy  fire-wood.  7.  Thy  sword  (is)  bad.  8.  1 will  fetch  the  dilly-bag 
belonging-to-this-woman-here-in-front.  9.  Thy  spear  hit  the  kangaroo.  10. 
(My)  mother  is  eating  yonder-man’s  food. 

19.  Verbs— Active : The  Imperative. 

The  imperative  is  formed  by  the  addition  to  the  root-stem  of — 

-na  for  the  singular. 

-na-la  for  the  dual. 

-na-ra  for  the  plural. 

Thus — 

tiche-na  = eat  thou  ! 
kunda-nala  — go,  both  of  you  ! 
oota-nara  = come  back,  all  of  you  ! 

For  certain  special  forms  of  the  imperative  see  sect.  31. 

20.  Adjectives. 

a.  Adjectives  are  generally  placed  before  the  nouns  they  qualify,  and  take 

the  same  inflexions — 

tuari-lo  machoomba-lo  piouli-natare-ka  = a tall  kangaroo  was  kicking  the 
dog. 

munna-ngo  kana-ngo  kunda  = the  bad  man  will  go  away. 

b.  But  when  an  adjective  qualifies  a noun  in  the  plural,  the  plural  sign  is 

attached  to  the  noun  only — 

munna-lo  kana-pityiri-lo  uttapeiikka-na  pitea  = the  bad  men  are  beating 
(my)  child. 

c.  All  adjectives  can  be,  and  very  often  are,  used  by  themselves  as  nouns — 

kooyungo  = good,  a good  fellow,  a good  thing. 

muuna  = bad,  a bad  fellow,  a bad  thing. 

d.  With  one  exception,  all  adjectives  can  be  used  with  the  suffix  -ng-oo-ro 

to  signify  more  distinctly  a noun,  person  or  thing,  understood.  This 
-ng-oo-ro  = ng  (interpolated  for  euphony)  + oo-roo-roo  (one,  unity)  ; 
hence — 

kooyungo-ngooro  = a good  fellow,  a good  thing. 

munna-ngooro  = a bad  fellow,  a bad  thing. 
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The  exception  mentioned  above  is  nuno  = tired,  which  interpolates  the  verb 
kunna  = to  become  : thus,  nuno-kunnia-ugooro  = a tired  fellow,  a weary  body. 

e.  Adjectives  may  also  sometimes  be  used  as  adverbs — 
kana  malooaka  punnia  = the  man  is  running  quickly. 

21.  Adverbs. 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectives  by  means  of  the  suffix  -man- da 
munna  = bad  kooyungo  = good, 

munna-munda  = badly  kooyungo-munda  = well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  adverbial  suffix  is  identical  with  the 
prepositional  term  denoting,  from  direction,  neighbourhood,  of-a-place  (sect.  22 d). 

The  use  of  adjectives  as  adverbs  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Example  13. 

1.  Koopa-koopa-nga  titi-wara-ko  marali  pipa  nunyo.  2.  Mierli-ngo  wungata- 
pakoola-ngo  berdaje-pityiri-ko  tare.  3.  Kanari-pakoola-lo  pappa-na  wire-ka. 
4.  Upperi-lo  uttapeukka-pityiri-na  pitea.  5.  Wungata-pakoola-na  kite-ka  nutto. 
6.  Machoomba-lo  wapa-lo  pooriti-na  pokara-na  tichea.  7.  Perkilli-lo  koolpari-lo 
kiudooro-na  kuttamulla-na  timia.  8.  Uttapeukka-pityiri-ngo  nungka.  9.  Munna- 
ko  wungata-pityiri-ko  pite  nunyo.  10.  Papatooro-ngooro-ngo  tuari-ko  untitiri-ko 
mare. 

Translation. 

1.  I will  see  the  old-man’s  brother  to-morrow.  2.  The  two  good  women  will 
be  weaving  dilly-bags.  3.  Two  girls  were  grinding  pappa-seed.  4.  The  father  is 
beating  his  children.  5.  I married  two  women.  0.  The  kangaroo’s  pup  is  eating 
all  the  grass.  7.  A big  emu  is  drinking  the  clear  water.  8.  (My)  children  will 
sit  down.  9.  I will  beat  the  bad  women.  10.  The  short-fellow  will  fetch  the 
long  swords. 

Example  14. 

1.  Papatooro  bibapooro  [tikkara-ena]  malooaka-munda  punnia.  2.  Wungata- 
lo  kooynngo-na  berdaje-pityiri-na  mare-ka.  3.  Umma-lo  mie-mie-na  kutta- 
mulla-na timia.  4.  Makowata-ngo  kenja-ko  machoomba-ko  touela.  5.  Koopa- 
koopa-nga  kako-wara  prinua-na  [tunpa-mulle-ka].  0.  Koondungari-pityiri-na 
tichea  nunalo.  7.  Mierli-ko  munta-ko  mare  poolangoka.  8.  Muuna-lo  kana- 
pityiri-lo  kooyungo-na  bibapooro-pityiri-na  tare-ka.  9.  Berdaje-pityiri-na  tarea 
poolaka.  10.  Mie-mie-na  kuttamulla-na  tima-ka  nullilo. 

Translation. 

1.  A short  boomerang  flies  (i.e.,  runs)  swiftly  [along  the  sky].  2.  The 
women  fetched  the  good  dilly-bags.  3.  Mother  is  drinking  dirty  water.  4.  A 
spear  will  hit  the  female  kangaroo.  5.  The  old-man’s  sister  [cut]  (her)  leg. 
6.  We  are  eating  diver-birds.  7.  They  will  both  bring  good  food.  8.  The  bad 
men  were  making  good  boomerangs.  9.  Both  are  weaving  dilly-bags.  10.  We 
were  both  drinking  the  muddy  water. 

Example  15. 

1.  Tie-na  takoko-na  tarea  nindo.  2.  Wallara  machoomba  punnia.  3. 
Parawanga-lo  munguni-maro-lo  [punjea-ngooro-na]  pokara-na  wooujea.  4.  Pulye- 
ngooro-lo  pari-na  munta-na  tichea.  5.  Yarimungkora-lo  wungata-pityiri-lo 
tano-na  kanari-pityiri-na  pite-ka.  6.  Wallara-ngo  koolpari-ngo  pari-ko 
kuttamulla-ko  tima.  7.  Chalo-chalo-ngo  kana-ngo  parawanga-ko  wungata-ko 
tare.  8.  Munna-ngo  wungata-pityiri-ngo  mullo  nungka : kunda.  9.  Kooyungo-lo 
umma-pityiri-lo  munna-na  uttapeukka-pityiri-na  pitea.  10.  Munna-ko  pappa-ko 
mullo  wire  poolangou. 

Translation. 

1.  Thou  art  kicking  (my)  little  infant.  2.  A young  kangaroo  is  running. 
3.  The  mad  doctor  gives  grass  [to  the  sick-fellow].  4.  A fat-fellow  eats  a lot-of 
food.  5.  Btrong  women  were  striking  the  weak  girls.  0.  A young  emu  will 
drink  plenty  of  w'ater.  7.  The  clever  man  will  kick  the  mad  woman.  8.  The  bad 
women  will  not  sit  down : they  will  go-away.  9.  (rood  mothers  thrash  (their) 
bad  children.  10.  These  two-people-here  will  not  grind  bad  pappa-seed. 
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22.  Prepositions — Motion. 

Prepositions,  or  what  would  correspond  to  them  in  our  own  language,  are 
signified  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language  by  various  suffixes  added  to  both  adjective 
and  noun,  or  by  separate  words,  and  may  be  classified  according  as  they  refer  to 
motion,  rest,  purpose,  or  time.  Motion  will  be  considered  first — 

a.  To,  in,  into,  at  = -e-no  (sect.  7a) — 

kooroui-eno  punnia  nooak  a = he  is  running  to  the  hut. 
munna-eno  wungata-eno  makowata-na  touelia  nutto  = I am  throwing  a 
spear  at  the  bad  woman. 

wungata-lo  makowata-na  nuna-eno  touelia  = the  woman  is  throwing  a 
spear  at  us. 

1).  From,  person  or  place  = -en- ya  (sect.  7c) — 

oora-enya  kundia  nutia  = we  are  going  from  the  camp, 
kanari-enya  oota-ka  noora  = you  came-back  from  the  girl. 

c.  From  the  direction,  neighbourhood,  of  a person  = -e;z-yang-o 
munna-enyrmgo  wungata-pityiri-enyango  kunda  nunango  — we  will  go- 

away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  bad  women. 

d.  From  the  direction,  neighbourhood,  of  a place  = -mun- da  (sect.  21) — 
Bool^o-munda  oota-ka  poolie  = both  these  people  came  from  the  direction 

of  Boulia. 

e.  Across,  over  = -ko 

perkilli-ko  miriwinni-ko  punna  tunango  = they  will  run  across,  over,  the 
big  mountain. 

f After,  to  be  after,  on  the  look  out  for,  to  hunt,  &c.  = -ng-a 

upperi-mulla  koolpari-nga  kundia  = thy  father  is  going  after  an  emu. 
pari-pari-nga  iinuugara-eno  kunda  nunango  = we  will  go  northwards 
after  (our)  belongings. 

g.  Around,  round  about  = koo-di-ja-ko-re-a  (sect.  43 g)  with  the  suffix  -na 
attached  to  the  object  referred  to  (sect.  236) — 
koodijakorea  kooroui-na  upperi  punnia  = father  is  running  around  the 
hut. 

A.  Among,  up,  through,  alongside  of  = -e-na 

tinnapulli  moorra-ena  lcatea  = an  opossum  is  climbing  up  among  the 
branches. 

koopa-koopa-nga  bibapooro  tikkara-ena  punnia  = the  old-man’s 
boomerang  flies  (i.e.,  runs)  through  the  sky. 

A.  In  company  with,  things  or  persons  = -md-rb  in  present  or  past  time, 
-w?a-ro-ugd  in  future  time  (c/.  the  verb  “to  have”  in  sect.  8)  — 
kana  nopo-maro  kundia  = the  man  is  going  away  with  (his)  wife, 
tunari-maro  kundia  nuuja  = I am  going  away  with  them, 
bibapooro-maro-ngo  kunda  noongou  = he  will  depart,  taking  his 
boomerang  with  him. 

[Note. — “ With,  in  company  with,”  including  two  persons  only — provided 
these  two  persons  are  not  represented  by  pronouns — can  also  be  expressed  by  the 
double  use  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  dual  (sect.  18a) — 

kana  poola  wuugata  poola  kundia  = the  man  and  the  woman  go  away 
together,  in  company.] 

JExample  16. 

1.  Marali  kooroui-eno  kunda  nunango.  2.  Munna-ngo  kana-pityiri-ngo 
tikkara-eno  mullo  kunda.  3.  Munguni-maro-lo  makowata-na  koolpari-eno  touelaka. 
4.  Bibapooro-na  machoomba-eno  touea  nutto.  5.  Poolaka  punnia  oora-enya. 
6.  Kanari-pityiri-ngo  umma-pityiri-vvara-enya  oota.  7.  Munna-enyaugo  kana- 
pityiri-enyango  kunda  noolango.  8.  Teriwa-munda  punna-ka  nooaka.  9.  Perkilli- 
ko  miriwinni-ko  kunda  nooraugo : nari,  parapi-ko.  10.  Machoomba-nga  kurri 
kunda  nunango. 
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Translation. 

1.  To-morrow  we  will  all  go  to  the  hut.  2.  Bad  men  will  not  go  to  heaven 
( i.e .,  to  the  sky).  3.  The  doctor  threw  a spear  at  the  emu.  4<.  I am  throwing  a 
boomerang  at  the  kangaroo.  5.  They  are  both  running  away  from  the  camp. 
G.  The  girls  will  return  from  their  mothers.  7.  You  both  will  go  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  bad  men.  8.  This  man  was  running  from  the  direction  of  the 
east.  9.  You  all  will  go  over  a big  mountain  ; also,  across  a creek.  10.  We  will 
all  go  a-hunting  (i.e.,  after) kangaroos  to-day. 

Example  17. 

1.  Terivva-eno  pari-pari-nga  kunda  nunyo.  2.  Moyerjo  oota-ka  perkilli-maro 
piouli-pityiri-maro.  3.  Titi  punna-ka  koodijakorea  kooroui-na.  4.  Piouli-maro 
bibapooro-maro  [nopo-ena]  nooaka  nungkia.  5.  Yuppieri-pityiri-ngo  pari- 
marongo  munta-marongo  marali  oota.  G.  Tunangari-eno  tunari-marongo  kunda 
nunyo.  7.  Uttapeukka-marongo  punna  nullingo.  8.  Koopa-koopa-ngo  biba- 
pooro-pityiri-ko  punnare.  9.  Kanari-pityiri  kooyungo-maro  berdaje-pityiri-maro. 
10.  Takoko-pityiri-marongo  noolango. 

Translation. 

1.  I shall  go  eastward  after  (my)  possessions.  2.  The  old  woman  returned 
with  (her)  big  dogs.  3.  (My)  brother  was  running  round  the  camp.  4.  He  is 
sitting  down  [alongside  his  wife]  with  his  dog  and  boomerang.  5.  The  boys  will 
come-back  with  plenty  of  food  to-morrow.  G.  I will  go  with  them  to-their-place. 
7.  We  will  both  run  (and  take)  the  child  with  us.  8.  The  old  man  will  steal 
the  spears.  9.  The  girls  have  good  dilly-bags.  10.  Both  of  you  will  have  babies. 

23.  Prepositions — Rest. 

a.  In,  at,  close  to,  among,  alongside  of,  &c.  = -e-na  (cf.  Personal  Pronouns, 

indirect  object,  rest  with  whom,  sect.  7b)  — 

kooroui-ena  nungkia  nunja  = I am  sitting  down  in  the  hut. 

mulkari  ! tikkara-ena  - - Lord!  (who  dwellest)  amongst  the  sky. 

tarembola  kana-ena  nara-ena  echea  = the  pituri  rests  on  (behind)  the 
man’s  ear. 

b.  Around,  round  about  = koodiia  korea  and  -na  (used  similarly  as  in 

sect.  22 g)  — 

koodijakorea  tillimurri-na  koopa-koopa-pityiri  nungkia  = the  old 
men  are  sitting  around  the  gidyea-tree. 

c.  Between,  persons  = na- ka,  used  as  an  adjective — 

naka-ena  wungata-pityiri:ena  nungka  ingo  = thou  shalt  sit  down 
between  the  women. 

d.  Between,  things  = koon-m-a,  with  -lo  suffixed  to  that  which  limits  ; if 

there  is  no  verb  in  the  sentence,  that  which  is  limited,  that  which  is 

between,  takes  -na 

miriwinni-pakoola-lo  kooumia  parapi  echea  = the  stream  lies  between 
two  mounlains. 

miriwinni-pakoola-lo  koonmia  parapi-na  = between  two  mountains 
(is)  a stream. 

prinna-pakoola-lo  koonmia  merkoo-na  = a lizard  (is)  between  (my)  legs. 

prinna-pakoola-lo  koonmia  merkoo  punnia  — a lizard  is  running  be- 
tween (my)  legs. 

e.  Above,  on  top  of  = ka-ti-im-pa-ka-la  (i.e.,  the  l£  crown-of-the-head ”), 

used  as  an  adjective — 

tinnapulli  katiumpakala-ena  kooroui-ena  nungkia  = the  opossum  is 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hut. 

f.  Under,  below,  beneath,  things  = /re-re-pre-te,  with  -16  suffixed  to  that 

which  is  above ; if  there  is  no  verb  in  the  sentence,  that  which  is 

beneath  takes  -na 

koonpara-lo  kereprete  tarembola  echea  = the  pituri  lies  beneath  the 
koolamon. 

koonpara-lo  kereprete  tarembola-na  = under  the  koolamon  (is)  the 
pituri. 
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g.  Under,  below,  beneath,  persons  = -e-ua  (sect.  23 a.).  With  pronouns 

personal,  the  form  of  indirect  object — person  with  whom,  rest  (sect. 
7 b.) — is  used  : a slight  modification  is  found  only  with  the  first 

and  second  persons  singular  which  become  «#«-yi-e-na,  mg- i-e-na 
respectively  ( i.e .,  “ underneath  me,  underneath  thee”). 

h.  On  this  side  of,  in  front  of  = lk-kil-lim-me-wa-ri,  with-  lo  suffixed  to 

that  which  is  behind;  if  there  is  no  verb  in  the  sentence,  that  which  is 
in  front  takes  -na 

ikkillimmewari  parapi-lo  nungkia  tuna  = they  are  sitting  down  on  this 
side  of  the  creek. 

ikkillimmewari  moolka-lo  machoomba  tukkia  = the  kangaroo  is 
standing  in  front  of  the  tree  trunk. 

ikkillimmewari  miriwinni-lo  parapi-na  = on  this  side  of  the  mountain 
(is)  a stream. 

7e.  On  the  other  side  of,  behind  = 

(i.)  oo-ro-koo-na-wa-ra  (cf.  ooro-  = unity,  and  ko-ko  = the  back, 
dorsum)  used  as  an  adjective — 

oorokoonawara-eno  kokotoongo-eno  punna-na  = run  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hill. 

oorokoonawara-ena  kooroui-ena  tinnapulli-lo  merichi-pityiri-na 
tichea  = the  opossum  is  eating  leaves  behind  the  hut. 

(ii.)  &0-ko  ( i.e .,  the  back,  dorsum,  of  a person)  used  as  a noun — 
nungka-na  koko-ena  = sit  down  (at-my-back,  i.e.)  behind  me. 
nungka-na  kana-ena  koko-ena  = sit  down  (at  the  man’s  back,  i.e.) 
behind  the  man. 

(iii.)  ma-re-ka,  with  -lo  suffixed  to  that  which  is  in  front;  if  there  is  no 
verb  in  the  sentence,  that  which  is  behind  takes  -na — 
kokotoongo-lo  mareka  = on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
kokotoongo-lo  katiumpakala-lo  mareka  kana-pityiri  moochea  = 
behind  the  top  of  the  hill  the  men  are  sleeping, 
kokotoongo-lo  mareka  parapi-na  = on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
(is)  a creek. 

24.  Prepositions — Purpose,  reason,  means. 

a.  To,  donation,  &c.  = -na  in  present  or  past,  and  -ko  in  future,  time  (cf. 

the  simple  objective  case,  sect.  14a) — 

upperi-lo  makowata-na  muuguni-maro-na  woonjea  = (my)  father  gives  a 
spear  to  the  doctor. 

umma-ngo  berdaje-ko  kanari-ko  woonje  = mother  will  give  the  girl  a 
dilly-bag. 

b.  From — obtained  or  received — person  or  place  = en- ya  (sect.  7c)  -with  the 

additional  -na  in  present  or  past  time,  and  -ko  in  future  time  (sect. 
14a) — 

koopa-koopa-enya-na  makowata-na  mare-ka  nutto  = I brought  the  spear 
from  the  old  man. 

tillimurri-enya-na  bibapooro-na  tinchia  nindo  ==  thou  art  cutting  a 
boomerang  from  a gidyea  tree. 

wungata-enya-ko  berdaje-ko  mare  nunyo  = I will  fetch  the  dilly-bag 
from  the  woman. 

c.  Uor— advantage,  benefit,  use — person  or  thing  = -ng-a,  with  the  addi- 

tional -na  in  present  or  past  time,  and  -ko  in  future  time  (sec.  14a)  — 

kana-lo  wungata-nga-na  munta-na  indamullea  = the  man  is  begging 
food  for  the  woman. 

piouli-nga-ko  pokara-ko  toka  nunyo  = I will  bring  grass  for  the  dog  (to 
lie  upon,  etc.) 

woonje-na  nunya  toota-na  makowata-nga-na  = give  me  grease  for  ( i.e ., 
to  smear  on)  a spear* 
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cl.  For — bargaining,  swapping,  exchanging  something  for  something 
= -ng-a  for  all  tenses — 

yuppieri-lo  makowata-na  bibapooro-nga  pulkiwoonjea  = the  boy  swaps 
a spear  for  a boomerang. 

kana-lo  wungata-na  berdaje-na  tarembola-nga  pulkiwoonje-mullea  = the 
man  is  exchanging  a dilly-bag  for  pituri  with-the-woman. 

c.  For — manufacturing,  constructing,  or  building  = -ng-ang-a — 

kunda-na  moorra-nga  kooroui-nganga  = go  after  ( 'i.e .,  to  fetch,  sect. 

22 /')  wood  for  a hut  (i.e.,  to  build  it  with), 
mali-nganga  pokara-na  tinchia  nunpa  = she  is  cutting  grass  for  a net 
(i.e.,  to  make  it  with). 

f With,  by,  through — the  physical  agency  of  = -lo  in  present  or  past 
time,  -ng-o  in  future  time — 

yuppieri-lo  kope-na  mali-lo  kachea  = the  boy  is  catching  a fish  with 
the  net. 

kana-pityiri-lo  machoomba-na  bibapooro-lo  toue-ka  = the  men  struck 
the  kangaroo  with  a boomerang. 

wungata-ngo  kanari-ko  moorra-ngo  pite  = the  woman  will  hit  the  girl 
with  a stick. 

g.  With,  by,  through — the  effects  of  = -la 

kanari  bilba  tarembola-la  kundia  = the  girl’s  fore-head  goes-away  (i.e., 
is  dizzy)  through  the  effects  of  pituri  (i.e.,  drunk  with  pituri). 
munta-la  poolki-kunnia  nunja  = I am  become  full-up  from  the  effects 
of  food  (i.e.,  I have  had  enough  food). 

Example  18. 

1.  Piouli  wapa  moolka-ena  nungkia.  2.  Merichi-pityiri  moorra-pityiri-ena 
echea.  8.  Merkoo  prinna-pakoola-lo  koonmia punnia.  4.  Me-pakoola-lo  koonmia 
koongari-na.  5.  Munna-ngo  kana-ngo  naka-ena  wungata-pityiri-ena  nungka.  6. 
Tarembola  ingiena.  7.  Koko-ena  wuugata-pltyiri-ena  nungka  nunyo.  8.  Tuari-ena 
moolka-ena  yatea  impa.  9.  Machoomba-pakoola  parapi-ena  punna-ka.  10. 
Kooridala  tikkara-ena  punnia. 


Translation. 

1.  The  dingo’s  pup  lives  (i.e.,  sits  down)  in  the  tree-trunk.  2.  Leaves  rest 
on  branches.  3.  A lizard  is  running  between  (my)  two  legs.  4.  The  nose  (is) 
between  the  two  eyes.  5.  The  bad  man  will  sit  down  between  the  women. 
6.  The  pituri  (is)  underneath  you.  7.  I will  sit  down  behind  the  women. 

8.  You  are  climbing  up  along  the  tall  tree-trunk.  9.  Both  kangaroos  ran 
alongside  the  creek.  10.  The  eagle-hawk  is  flying  (i.e.,  running)  through  the  sky. 

Example  19. 

1.  Perltilli-na  berdaje-na  kako-lo  titi-na  woonjea.  2.  Upperi-ngo  uttapeukka- 
ko  bibapooro-ko  woouje.  3.  Koonpara-lo  kereprete  tarembola-na.  4.  Wungata- 
enyako  munta-ko  indamulle  nunyo.  5.  Pinkipoora-na  munta-na : nunyatina: 
nunkatinie.  6.  Kana-ngo  pulye-ngo  munta-la  poolki-kunna.  7.  Koopa-koopa- 
ngo  koolpari-ko  mali-nga  kache.  8.  Moyerjo-lo  wakerdi-na  miriwinni-lo  touea. 

9.  Kooyungo-na  bibapooro-pityiri-na  kako-lo  nunya  woonje-ka.  10.  Tie  merichi- 
pityiri  perkilli-ena  moorra-pityiri-ena  echea. 

Translation. 

1.  The  sister  is  giving  a big  dilly-bag  to  (her)  brother.  2.  The  father  will 
give  a boomerang  to  (his)  child.  3.  The  pituri  (is)  under  the  shield.  4.  I will 
ask-for  food  from  the  woman.  5.  Divide  the  food:  forme:  for  her.  6.  The  fat 
man  will  be  full-up  with  food.  7.  The  old  man  will  catch  an  emu  with  the  net. 
8.  An  old  woman  is  hitting  the  crow  with  a stone.  9.  (My)  sister  gave  me  good 
boomerangs.  10.  Small  leaves  rest  on  big  branches. 
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25.  Prepositions — Time. 

There  are  no  prepositions  signifying  specially  time,  duration,  how  long 
(sect.  38). 

a.  Time  when — relating  to  the  future  = -<?-nd 

wolka-wirea-eno  pretipamulle  nunango  = we  two  will  meet  when  the 
sun  goes  down  (i.e.,  at  sunset). 

oorooroo-eno  jungi-eno  nungka-linga  nunyo  = I shall  stay  here  (i.e., 
sit  down)  for  one  month. 

jungi-pakoola-eno  oota  ingo  = thou  wilt  return  in  two  months’  time. 

b.  Time  when — relating  to  the  present  or  past  = e-na  (sect.  42 a) — 
wolka-pakoola-ena  innaka  pretipaka  nunja  = I met  him  two  days 

(i.e.,  suns)  ago. 

wolka-pakoola-ena  prinnapoorte-ka  nunja  = I walked  for  two  days. 

c.  Time  after  or  since,  with  a past  verb  = -en- ya  (sect.  42/;)  — 

nunya  tare-ka-enya  machoomba-lo,  nungka-ka  nunja  = after  or  since 
the  kangaroo  kicked  me,  I sat  down. 

Example  20. 

1.  Pakoolangooro-ena  wolka-ena  oota-ka  nuna.  2.  Pakoolangooro-eno 
wolka-eno  oota  nunyo.  3.  [ Wolka-wunjea-eno]  pooriti-ngo  katiwire  nunango. 

4.  [Koopa-koopa-ena  kunda-ka-ena]  mungum-maro-lo  nopo-na  punnare-ka. 

5.  [Upperi-ngo  tiche-le]  kunda  nunyo.  (3.  Ooro-wolka-eua  koondara-na  pite-ka 
nutto.  7.  Pakoola-wolka-eno  koopa-koopa-ko  pite  nunyo.  8.  Munna-ngo 
munguni-maro-pityiri-ngo  jungi-eno  oota.  9.  Pulye-ngo  wungata-ngo  munta- 
ko  jungka-ko  piouli-ko  marali  woonje.  10.  Ivindooro-ena  kutfcamulla-ena  utia 
noolooka. 

Translation. 

1.  We  all  returned  three  days  ago.  2.  I will  come  back  in  three  days’  time. 
3.  [At  sunrise]  we  will  all  go  for  a dive.  4.  [While  the  old  man  went  away] 
the  doctor  stole  the  wife.  5.  [When  my  father  will  be  eating]  I shall  go  away. 

6.  I hit  a snake  yesterday.  7.  The  day  after  to-morrow  (i.e.,  in  two  sun’s  time) 
I will  strike  the  old  man.  8.  The  wicked  doctors  will  return  in  a month.  9.  The 
fat  woman  will  give  (her)  thin  dog  (some)  food  to-morrow.  10.  He  is  swimming 
in  the  clear  water. 

26.  Conjunctions. 

a.  Also,  and,  = nd- ri,  but  only  expressed  when  particular  emphasis  is 

required — 

woonje-na  nunya  bibapooro-na  nari  makowata-na  = give  me  a 
boomerang,  and  also  a spear. 

b.  Too,  = rnut-to,  taking  past  and  present,  or  future,  suffixes,  but  like  the 

preceding  only  used  to  express  particular  emphasis — 
tinnapulli  parapi-ena  nungkia : machoomba-inutto  = an  opossum  is 

sitting  down  alongside  the  creek  : and  there’s  a kangaroo  too. 
kana -ngo  bibapooro-ko  mare:  inakovvata-multo-ko  = the  man  will  fetch 
a boomerang  : and  a spear  too. 

c.  Or,  = led- ti — 

[wara  pulye-yetcha  ? ] kana  kati  wungata  ? = [who  (is)  the  fatter  ?] 
the  man  or  the  woman  ? 

Example  21. 

1.  Woonje-na  wungata-na  berdaje-na  : tarembola-mutto-na.  2.  Yarimung- 
kora  wungata  kokooro-maro  punnia.  3.  Kana  ootia  oora-eno : nopo-mutto.  4. 
Koopa-koopa-pityiri-ngo  bibapooi  o-pityiri-ko  mare  : makowata-pityiri-mutto-ko. 
5.  Kako-lo  koondara-na  tichea:  titi-mutto-lo.  6.  Bibapooro-pakoolaugooro-maro 
nooari.  7.  Mokatiari-na  makowata-pakoolangooro-na  punuare-ka  nindo.  8. 
Uttapeukka-pityiri-ngako  untitiri-pityiri-maro-ngo  nooraugo.  9.  lvoodijakorea 
kooroui-na  punna  nunango.  10,  Iioopa-koopa-ngo  nopo-ena  nungka. 

R 
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Translation. 

1.  Give  the  woman  a dilly-bag:  and  pituri  too.  2.  The  strong  woman  is 
running  with  a yam-stick.  3.  The  man  is  returning  to  camp  : and  his  wife  too. 
4.  The  old  men  will  bring  the  boomerangs  ; and  the  spears  too.  5.  (My)  sister 
is  eating  a snake  : and  so  is  (my)  brother.  6.  That  fellow  yonder  has  three 
booineriings.  7.  You  stole  that  individual’s  three  spears.  8.  You  shall  have  the 
swords  for  the  benefit  of  (your)  children.  9.  We  will  run  arouud  the  hut. 
10.  The  old  man  will  sit  down  alongside  (his)  wife. 

27.  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

a.  Equality  = iL-la-ym-koola  (cf.  pakoola)  — 

poolie  illapakoola  koopa-koopa  = these-two  (are)  equally  old  — i.e.,  one 
is  as  old  as  the  other. 

kana  wungata,  poolie  illapakoola  koopa-koopa  = the  man  (and)  the 
woman,  these-two  (are)  equally  old — i.e.,  the  man  is  a3  old  as  the 
woman. 

Another  method  of  giving  expression  to  the  same  idea  would  lie  in  the 
omission  of  illapakoola,  and  the  substitution  of  adjectives  by 
nouns,  e.g. — 

nooie  koopa-koopa:  nunnie  moyerjo  = he  is  an  old  man  : she  is  an  old 
woman. 

h.  Similarity  = y&rc-un-a 

poolie  yununa  bibapooro-pakoola  = these  two  boomerangs  (are)  similar, 
the  same. 

woonje-na  nunya  yununa-na  makowata-pakoola-na  = give  me  two 
similar  spears. 

c.  Difference  = oo-roo-yara 

poolari  oorooyara  berdaje-pakoola  = those  two  dilly-bags  (are)  different. 

When  the  special  sign  of  the  plural  or  dual  (pitviri,  pakoola)  is  not 
employed,  oorooyara  becomes  duplicated — 
tunari  untitiri  oorooyara-oorooyara  = all  those  swords  (are)  different, 
oorooyara-na  oorooyara-na  bibapooro-na  woonje-na  innaka  = give  him 
different  boomerangs. 

d.  Comparative.  The  comparative  of  adjectives  may  be  said  to  be  formed 

in  four  different  ways, all  of  which  are  applicable  to  persons  or  things: 
the  adjective  denoting  the  opposite  attribute  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion in  three  of  the  cases  — 

(i.)  -yet-cha,  used  with  both  things  compared — 

kooyungo-yetcha  nunja  : munna-yetcha  impa  = good-more  I am  : bad- 
more  you  are— i.e.,  I am  better  than  you. 
wungata  munna-yetcha : kana  kooyungo-yetcha  = the  woman  (is) 
bad-more  : the  man  is  good-more — i.e.,  the  woman  is  worse  than 
the  man. 

bibapooro  papatooro-yetcha:  untitiri  tuari-yetcha  = the  boomerang  (is) 
short-er : the  sword  is  long-er — i.e.,  the  boomerang  is  shorter  than 

the  sword. 

(ii.)  -yet- cha  used  only  with  the  person  or  thing  about  whom  or  which  the 
comparison  is  made.  Thus  the  three  preceding  sentences  can  be  as 
correctly  stated — 

kooyungo-yetcha  nunja  : munna  impa. 
munna-yetcha  wungata : kooyungo  kana. 
bibapooro  papatooro-yetcha : untitiri  tuari. 

(iii.)  Similar  use  of  -yet- cha  as  in  (ii.)  but  the  second  adjective  takes  the 
suffixal  form  -ng-oo-ro  (sect.  20d).  Thus  the  preceding  sentences 
may  again  lie  quite  correctly  spoken  of  as — 
kooyungo-yetcha  nunja  : munna-ngooro  impa. 
munna-yetcha  wungata : kooyungo-ngooro  kana. 
bibapooro  papatooro-yetcha  : untitiri  tuari-ngooro. 
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Though  every  adjective  may  be  used,  with  -yelcha,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  “ nuno”  (=  tired)  always,  and  “ poolki  ” (=  full  up) 
sometimes,  has  the  intervening  “ kunnia”  (=  to  become) — 
nuuo-kunnia-vetcha  = more  tired, 
poolki-kunnia-yetcha  = more  full-up. 

(iv.)  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  exactly  opposite  attribute  may  be 
temporarily  forgotten,  or  is  non-existent:  for  instance,  there  are  no 
adjectives  indicative  of  the  opposite  to  “ glad,  thirsty,  tired,”  &c.  In 
such  cases  recourse  is  had  to  the  use  of  the  negation  mul-\b,  used 
either  by  itself  in  its  primary  form,  or  secondary  adjectival  form 
(mullo-ngooro,  sect.  2 Ocl),  or  true  comparative  (mullo-yetcha)  form. 

( mullo 

poolela-yetcha  nunja:  wungata  s mullo-ngooro 

( mullo-yetcha 
( not 

Thirsty-more  I-am  : the  woman  < not  fellow 

( not  more 

i.e .,  I am  more  thirsty  than  the  woman. 

( mullo 

yuppieri  kitye-yetcha  : kanari  < mullo-ngooro 

(_  mullo-yetcha 
C not 

The  boy  (is)  glad-more:  the  girl  (is)  < not  fellow 

( not  more 

i.e.,  The  boy  is  more  glad  than  the  girl. 

e.  Superlative  = na- ri  ye/-cha  ( i.e  , nari  = and,  also,  still  more,  + 
-yetcha  = sign  of  the  comparative)  — 
koopa-koopa  yarimungkora-nari-yetcha  pari-ena  = the  old-man  (is) 
the  strongest  among  the  lot. 

kooridala  perkilli-nari-yeicha  pia-ena  = the  eagle-hawk  (is)  the  biggest 
among  birds. 

innie  moorra  tuari-nari-yetcha  = this  tree  (is)  the  longest,  very  long. 

28.  Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

Adverbs  can  also  undergo  comparison  just  like  adjectives. 

malooaka-munda-yetcha  puunia  nunja,  kunjo-munda-yetcha  nooa'ca 
punnia  = I run  more  swiftly  than  he  does.  (Literally,  = I run 
more  swiftly  : he  runs  more  slowly.) 

Example  22. 

1.  Makowata-pakoola  nullinga  yunuua.  2.  Bibapooro  nunyati  mie-mierli- 
yetcha  ingkati  mullo-ngooro.  3.  Piouli  machoomba  : poola  illapakoola  malooaka 
punnia.  4.  Kan  a tinnapulli : poola  illapakoola  kunjo-munda  prinnapoortea. 
5.  Wungata  kope:  poola  illapakoola  pari-na  timia.  0.  Kokooro  ingkati  untitiri 
nunyati:  poola  illapakoola  tuari.  7.  Nooie  pulye-yetcha : piouli  jungka.  8. 
Nooari  poolela-yetcha:  wungata  mullo-yetcha.  9.  Nundata-yetcha  tunie 

noongaye:  pari-yetcha  tuna  noongari.  10.  Koonpara  taruua-yetcha  : makowata 
choporo-ngooro. 

Translation. 

1.  Our  two  spears  are  similar.  2.  My  boomerang  is  smoother  than  yours. 
3.  A dog  runs  as  quickly  as  a kangaroo.  4.  The  man  is  walking  as  slowly  as  an 
opossum.  5.  The  woman  drinks  as  much  as  a fish.  6.  Your  yarn-stick  is  as  long 
as  my  sword.  7.  This  man  is  fatter  than  a dog.  8.  That  fellow  is  more  thirsty 
than  the  girl.  9.  There  are  fewer  people  here  than  there.  10.  A shield  is 
broader  than  a boomerang. 

Example  23. 

1.  Kooliungo  nuno-kunnia-yetcha  kenja  mullo-ngooro.  2.  Wallara-yetcha 
nunja:  mullo-ngooro  impa,  3.  [Wara  pulye-yetcha?]  Kana  kati  wungata? 
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4.  Wungata  poolela-yctcha : impa  mullo.  5.  Kitye-yetcha  impa:  mullo-ngooro 
nooaka.  0.  Kana-ngo  poolki-kunna-yetcha-ngo  nopo-ngo  mullo.  7.  Nooie 
miriwinni-pityiri  peripa-nari-yetcha.  8.  Nooari  kokotoongo  perldlli-nari-yetcha. 
9.  Malooaka-nari-yetcha  punna-lca  liunie.  10.  Koopa-koopa  tie-nari-yetcka 
pari-ena. 

Translation. 

1.  The  dog  is  more  tired  than  the  slut.  2.  1 am  younger  than  you.  3.  [Who 
is  the  fatter  ?]  the  man  or  the  woman?  4.  The  woman  is  more  thirsty  than 
you.  5.  You  are  happier  than  he  is.  0.  The  man  will  be  more  full-up  than  his 
wife.  7.  These  mountains  (are)  the  highest.  8.  That  hill  (is)  very  big.  9.  This 
woman-here  was  running  very  quickly.  10.  The  old-mau  (is)  the  smallest  among 
the  lot. 

Example  24. 

1.  Pijerdo  malooaka-nari-yetcha  pia-ena.  2.  Untitiri-ko  tuari-nari-yetcha-ko 
mare  nunyo.  3.  Berdaje-maro  tie-yetcha-maro  oota-ka  impa.  4.  Titi-mulla-lo 
papatooro-yetcha-na  bibapooro-na  marca.  5.  Umma  uttapeukka:  poola  illapa- 
koola  parawango.  6.  Pulkiwoonje  nunyo  koonpara-ko  papatooro-nari-yetcha  ko 
makowata-nga  tuari-nari-yetclia-nga.  7.  Woonje-na  tie-yetcha-na  untitiri-na. 
8.  Tie-nari-yetcha-eno  kooroui-eno  puuna  noongoka.  9.  Oorooyara-na  ooroo- 
yara-na  berdaje-na  mare-ka  nundooari.  10.  Woonje-na  yununa-na  makovvata-na. 

Translation. 

1.  The  hawk  (is)  the  swiftest  among  birds.  2.  T will  bring  the  longest  sword. 
3.  You  were  coming  back  with  a smaller  dilly-bag.  4.  Your  brother  is  fetching 
a shorter  boomerang.  5.  The  mother  is  as  mad  as  her  child.  6.  I will  exchange 
the  shortest  shield  for  the  longest  spear.  7.  Give  mo  a smaller  sword.  8.  He 
will  be  running  to  the  smallest  hut.  9.  That  woman  yonder  was  bringing  different 
dilly-bags.  10.  Bring  a similar  spear. 

29.  Verbs  : Active.  The  Infinitive. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  adding  -ling- a to  the  root-stem — 
oota-linga  = to  come  back ; 
tiche-linga  = to  eat; 

and  is  often  used  to  denote  purpose  or  design. 

Example  25. 

1.  Upperi-ngo  uttapeukka-ko  mierli-korelinga  pite.  2.  Oora-ena  Pitta- 
Pitta-na  parari-kunna-linga  nungkia  nunja.  3.  Wungata-lo  nopo-na  yunka-ka 
nunjo-ko  pitelinga.  4.  Titi-na  machoomba-nga  kunda-linga  yunkia  nindo.  5. 
Koopa-koopa-nga-ko  illa-ko  tiche-linga  woonje  nullingo.  6.  Titi-na  tapo-kunna- 
linga  yunka-ka  nindo.  7.  Nunkoka  Boolyo-munda  kunda-linga  yunka  nunyo. 
8.  Munta-na  oora-euo  woonje-liuga  indamullea  nooie.  9.  Umma-lo  takoko-na 
uta-linga  woonje-woonjea.  10.  Moyerjo-ngo  kanari-ko  woonje-woonje  berdaje-ko 
tare-linga. 

Translation. 

1.  A father  will  beat  his  son  to  keep-him-good.  2.  I am  sitting  down  in  the 
camp  to  learn  Pitta- Pitta.  3.  The  woman  told  her  husband  to  hit  me.  4.  You 
are  telling  my  brother  to  hunt  kangaroo.  5.  We  will  both  give  the  old-man 
something  to  eat.  6.  You  told  (my)  brother  to  be  silent.  7.  I will  tell  her  to 
go  away  from  the  direction  of  Boulia.  8.  This  man  is  asking  for  food  to  bring  to 
the  camp.  9.  A mother  teaches  her  infant  to  swim.  10.  The  old  woman  will 
teach  the  girl  (how)  to  weave  a dilly-bag. 

30.  Some  Special  Forms  of  the  Future. 

a.  About  to,  just,  &c.  By  means  of  the  lengthened  future  form  of  the 
verb,  with  the  present  or  past  transitive  or  intransitive  verbal  pronouns 
as  the  case  may  be — 

oota-linga  nunja  = I am  about  to  come  back,  I am  just  now  going 
to  return. 

tiche-linga  nutto  = I am  about  to  eat,  I am  just  going  to  eat. 
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b.  May,  perhaps,  might,  &c. — 

(i.)  Similar  to  preceding,  hut  an  intervening  ice- ri 

kunda-linga  weri  nunja  = I may  perhaps,  might,  go. 
tiche-linga  weri  nutto  = I may  perhaps,  might,  eat. 

(ii.)  Translated  by  the  ordinary  future  tense  with  the  * intervening 
mun-  n a 

kunda  munna  nunyo  = I may  perhaps,  might,  go. 
tiche  munna  nunyo  = I may  perhaps,  might,  eat. 

c.  Must.  Translated  by  means  of  the  lengthened  future  form  of  the  verb, 

the  present  or  past  transitive  or  intransitive  verbal  pronoun,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  intervening  nd-r I 
kunda-linga  nari  nunja  = I must  go. 
tiche-linga  nari  nutto  = I must  eat. 

d.  Would,  would  like  to,  &c.:  -mul-l a or  -mul-la-Mibla  is  added  to  the  stem- 

root,  and.  the  present  or  past  transitive  or  intransitive  verbal  pronoun, 
as  the  case  may  be — 

kunda-mulla  nunja,  vel  kunda-mulla-tulla  nunja  = I would  go,  I would 
like  to  go.  * 

tiche-mulla  nutto,  vel  tiche-mulla-tulla  nutto  = I would  like  to  eat,  I 
would  eat. 

Example  26. 

1.  Kako-mulla-eno  kooroui-eno  kunda-mulla-tulla  noongoka.  2.  Koolpari- 
ko  marali  tiche-munna-nunango.  3.  W olka-pakoola-eno  oota-linga  weri  nunja. 
4.  Munua-ko  wungata-pityiri-ko  pite-linga  nari  nutto.  5.  Munna-enyango  kana- 
pityiri-enyango  punna-linga  mulli.  6.  JSTungka-mulla  nunja  ingkati-ena.  7.  Wolka- 
pakoolangooro-eno  oota-linga  nari  impa.  8.  Koolpari-nga  kurri  kunda-mulla- 
tulla  tuuangoka.  9.  Mali-maro-ngo  oota-linga  weri  nooaka.  10.  Papatooro-ngo 
kana-ngo  tuari-ngooro-ko  munna  pite. 

Translation. 

1.  ITe  would  like  to  go  to  your  sister’s  hut.  2.  We  might  eat  the  emu 
to-morrow.  3.  I may  perhaps  come  back  in  two  days.  4.  I must  beat  the  bad 
women.  5.  We-two  are  about  to  run  away  from  the  direction  of  the  bad  men. 
6.  I would  like  to  sit  down  (i.e.,  live)  at  your  place.  7.  You  must  return  in  three 
days.  8.  They  would  like  to  go  emu-hunting  soon.  9.  He  is  thinking-about 
(i.e.,  may  be)  coming  with  a net.  10.  The  short  fellow  might  hit  the  tall  one. 

31.  Some  Special  Forms  of  the  Imperative. 

The  suffixes  already  given  for  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  in  the  imperative 
(sect.  19),  indicate  the  required  order  or  command  without  any  limitation  or 
reservation — 

a.  Certain  conditions  can,  however,  be  accentuated  la  the  command — 

(i.)  Proximity  to  person  commanding  = -ta,  -ta-la,  -ta-ra 

oota-ta  = come  (thou  !)  here,  close  up  ! 
tiche-tala  = eat  (you  two  !)  here,  close  up  ! 
tukka-tara  = stand  (all  of  you !)  here,  close  up  ! 

(ii.)  Remoteness  from  person  commanding  = -na-pa,  -na-pa-la,  -na-pa-ra 
kunda-napa  = go  (thou !)  over  there,  far  yonder, 
tiche-napala  = eat  (you  two  !)  over  there,  far  yonder, 
tukka-nanara  = stand  (all  of  you !)  over  there,  far  yonder. 

(iii.)  Reiteration  of  a command  already  given,  &c.  = -lI-ko,  -ll-ka-la, 
-li-ka-ra 

kunda-liko  = go  (thou!)  whither-you-are-told,  &c. 
mare-likala  = fetch  (you  two  !.)  what-you-are-told,  &c. 
tukka-likara  = stand  (all  of  you  !)  where-you-are-told,  &c. 

b.  The  suffix  -kd  (cf.  kou-&,  sect.  12  and  sect.  31c)  with  an  object  by  itself 

in  the  simple  singular  form  expresses  the  idea  of  bringing  or  conveying 
that  same  object  or  objects  to  the  person  speaking,  with  an  imperative 
force — 

bibapooro-ko  ! = fetch  the  boomerangs  up  here ! 
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c.  The  use  of  Icou-n,  in  the  imperative  mood  has  already  been  referred  to, 

when  dealing  with  ihe  vocative  case  (sect.  12).  It  is  defective, 
being  used  only  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  imperative — 

Jcou- a*  come  (you)  here  ! 

&oK-a-la  = come  (both  of  you)  here  ! 

£ow-a-ra  = come  (all  of  you)  here! 

d.  The  second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  of  the  simple  imperative 

can  be  supplemented  as  follows  by  the  remaining  persons  : — 

(i.)  Let  me,  allow  me  to,  &c.  This  can  be  translated  in  two  ways  : 
Either:  The  past-tense  form  of  the  verb  and  suffix  -e-no,  with 
nunvo  (the  future  verbal  pronoun,  sect.  18c)  — 
kunda-ka-eno  nunyo  = let  me  go, 
tiche-ka-eno  nunyo  = allow  me  to  eat  ; 

Or:  By  the  use  of  the  verb  “nungkala-”  (=  to  permit)  in  the  impera- 
tive, the  objective  case,  and  the  infinitive — 
nunghala-na  nunya  punna-linga  = permit  me  to  run. 

(ii.)  Let  him,  her,  it,  &c.  = mnl-\ a added  to  the  root-stem,  with  the  future 
verbal  pronouns  (sect.  ISc) — 

^ichc*1  ] 111  u^a  noongou  = let  him,  close  up  at  front  or  side,  go,  eat. 


„ noongoka  = let  him,  close  up  at  back,  ,, 

„ noor.goari  = let  him,  close  up  yonder,  „ 

„ nungou  = let  her,  close  up  at  front  or  side,  „ 

„ nungoka  = let  her,  close  up  at  back,  ,, 

„ nuugoari  = let  her,  close  up  yonder,  ,, 

Of  course,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  verb  nungkala-  may  be  again  used: 
nungkala-na  innie,  &c.,  kunda-linga,  tiche-linga,  &c. 

(iii.)  Let  us,  &c.  The  past-tense  form  of  the  verb  aud  suffix  -e-no  with 
the  fulure  pronouns  (nullingo  or  nunango,  &c.,  sect.  18c), accord- 
ing as  the  dual  or  plural  is  referred  to — 
kunda-ka-eno  nullingo  = let  us  both  go. 
tiche-ka-eno  nunango  = let  us  all  eat. 

Or  again,  the  form — 

nungkala-na  nullina,  nunana,  &c.,  can  be  used. 

(iv.)  Let  them,  &c.  Formed  similarly  to  that  of  the  3rd  person  singular 
kunda-mulla  poolungoka  = let  these  two-at-the-back-of-me  go. 
ticho-mulla  tunangoari  = let  those-folks-yonder  eat. 

Or  again,  the  same  idea  can  be  stated  as — 
nungkala-na  poolanaka,  tunanari,  &c. 


32.  Verbs.  Reflexive. 

a.  Self:  translated  by  moon-fti,  inCexed  like  a noun — 

berdaje-na  moondi-lo  tare-ka  nutto  = I myself  weaved  the  dilly-bag. 

1.  Reflexive  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  -mul-le-  to  the  root-stem,  and 
inflexing  the  compound  so  formed  according  to  the  ordinary  rule 
(sect.  17),  e.(j. — 

Present  tense—  mul-le-a 

Past  tense — mul-le-ka 

Future  tense — mul-le,  mul-le-linga. 

The  transitive  verb  so  transformed  will  of  course  be  rendered  intransitive. 


bibapooro-na  oondia  nutto  — I am  greasing  a spear, 
oonda-mullea  nunja  = I am  greasing  myself, 
moorra-na  koorea  nindo  = thou  art  cutting  wood, 
koore-mullea  impa  = thou  art  cutting  thyself, 
kanari-na  pite-ka  nooloou  = he  struck  the  girl, 
pite-mulle-ka  nooie  = he  struck  himself, 
makowata-na  poondia  nutto  = I am  breaking  a spear, 
prinua-na  poonda-mullea  nunja  = 1 break  (myself,  my)  leg. 
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In  addition  to  this  meaning  of  “ self,”  -rnulle  has  an  additional  interpreta- 
tion in  the  sense  of  “ one  another,  one  with  the  other,  each  other,”  &c. : — 

pite-mulle-ka  nuna  = we  were  all  striking  one  another — i.c.,  we  were 
fighting. 

woonje-mulle  poolungou  = thev-both  will-be-giving  one-with-the  other 
— i.e.,  they  both  will  barter, 
koore-mullea  tunaka  = they  are  cutting  one  another, 
yunka-mullea  nuna  = we  all  are  telling  one  with  the  other — i.e.,  we 
are  all  chattering  together, 
pretipa  nunyo  noko  = I will  meet  him. 
pretipa-mulle  nullingo  = we  two  will  meet  one  another. 

33.  Some  Special  Forms  of  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs. 

a.  A transitive  verb  can  be  made  intransitive  by  the  addition  of  -le  to  the 

root-stem,  and  conjugating  accordingly, 
tichea  nutto  = I eat. 

tiche-le-a  nunja  = I am  at-eating,  at  dinner,  &c. 
tiche-ka  nutto  = I ate. 

tiche-le-ka  nunja  = I was  at-eating,  at  dinner,  &c. 
tiche  nunyo  = I will  eat. 

tiche-le  nunyo  = I will  be  at-eating,  at  dinner,  &c. 

Similarly : — 

katipulka-  = to  hit  someone  on  the  heal, 
katipulka-le-a  = a headache, 
timia  nutto  = I drink. 

tima-le-a  nunja  = I am  at-drinking,  at  the  bottle,  &c. 
pipia  nutto  = I see. 

pipa-le-a  nunja  = I am  at-seeing,  on  the  look-out,  &c. 

b.  A transitive  verb  can  be  made  intransitive  by  means  described  in 

sect.  325. 

c.  A certain  indefiniteness  of  action  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  -ma 

to  the  root-stem  of  an  intransitive  verb,  and  conjugating  accordingly — 
punnia  nunja  = I run. 

punna-mia  nunja  = I run  about  here  and  there, 
punna-ka  nunja  = I ran. 

punna-ma-ka  nunja  = I ran  about  here  and  there, 
punna  nunyo  = 1 will  run. 

punna-ma  nunyo  = 1 will  run  about  here  and  there, 
utia  nunja  = I swim. 

uta-mia  nunja  = I swim  about  here  and  there. 

[South  of  Boulia,  e.g.,  Bedouri,  the  suffix  -cba  is  used  in  place  of  -ma, 
and  hence  we  find  occasionally  the  forms  punna-chia,  punna-cha-ka,  &c.,  used  by 
the  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals.] 

d.  Special  definiteness  or  purpose,  &c.,  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 

addition  of  -re  to  the  root-stem  of  an  intransitive  verb,  which  is 
thus  rendered  transitive — 
punnia  nunja  = I run. 

punna-re-a  nutto  = I run  with-special-attention-to  something,  taking- 
something-with-me — i.e.,  I steal, 
nungka-ka  nunja  = I sat  down. 

nungka-re-ka  nutto  = I sat  down  with-special-attention  to  somebody, 
&c. — i.e.,  I attended  to,  looked  after,  took  care  of,  &c. 

Example  27. 

1.  ICunda-napala ! mullo  oota-tala.  2.  Porkilli-na  koolpari-na  tiche-likara. 
3.  Oota-ta  ! munguni-maro  ! tiche-ta  ! 4.  Yunka-na  pooriti-na  tapo  kunna- 

linga.  5.  Woonje-woonje-ta  Pitta- Pitta-na  yunka-linga:  parari  kunna-liuga 
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nunyo.  G.  Woonje-na  nuna-na  munta-na  kurri  tiche-linga.  7.  Nungkala-na 
nunya  munna-enyango  wungata-enyango  kunda-liuga.  8.  Nungka-ka-eno  nunyo 
umma-wara-ena  kooroui-ena.  9.  Perkilli-na  moolka-na  mullo  yuppieri-ngo  yate- 
mulla.  10.  Mullo  pite-mulle-mulla  tunaugoka  : makowata-ko. 

Translation . 

1.  Go  away  ! you  two  fellows  ! far  yonder  ! — don’t  come  back  to  me  here. 
2.  Here  ! all  you  people  ! eat  the  big  emu  as  you  are  bidden.  3.  Come-back 
here,  doctor  ! and  dine  with  me  ! 4.  Tell  the  whole-lot-of-them  to  be  quiet.  5. 

Teach  me  to  speak  Pitta- Pitta : I will  learn.  6.  Give  us  this  day  food  to  eat. 
7.  Let  me  avoid  {i.e.,  go-away  from  the  direction  of)  a bad  woman.  8.  Let  me 
rest  in  mother’s  hut.  9.  Do  not  allow  the  boy  to  climb  the  big  tree-trunk.  10. 
Do  not  let  them  fight : bring  the  spears  up  here  ! 

Example  28. 

1.  Pooriti  munguni-maro-pityiri  pite-mulle-ka.  2.  Ivulli-na  wolka-pa- 
koola-ena  poonda-inulle-ka  nunja.  3.  Marali  toota-ngo  oonda-mulle  noongoka 
4.  Makowata-na  bibapooro-nga  pulki-woonje-mullea  nulli.  5.  Wolka- 
wirea-eno  pretipa-mulle  poolangoka.  G.  Miriwinni-lo  pite-mulle-ka  nooaka.  7. 
Noko  kulla-pakoola-ena  pretipa-mulle  ingo.  8.  Kooroui-ena  nuukatiari-ena 
yunka-mulle-ka  tunaka.  9.  Moyerjo-ngo  koopa-koopa-ngo  bibapooro-pityiri- 
ngo  pite-mulle.  10.  Prinna-ko  poonda-mulle-linga  weri  nunja. 

Translation. 

1.  The  whole  lot  of  the  doctoi’s  were  fighting  between  themselves.  2.  I broke 
my  arm  two  days  ago.  3.  ITe  will  smear  himself  with  fat  to-morrow.  4.  We 
are  bartering  together  a spear  for  a boomerang.  5.  They  two  will  meet  one 
another  when-the-sun-goes-down.  G.  He  was  hitting  himself  with  a stone.  7. 
You  will  meet  him  at-the-two-rivers  (i.e.,  where  the  rivers  meet).  8.  They  were 
all  chattering  together  in  that  woman’s  hut.  9.  The  old  man  and  the  old  woman 
will  be  hitting  each  other  with  boomerangs.  .10.  I might  break  my  leg. 

Example  29. 

1.  Moyerjo-nga  uttapeukka-pitviri-wara  kulla-ena  uta-mia.  2.  Machoomba 
wapa-pityiri  pokara-ena  punna-ma-ka.  3.  Kana  tiche-le-ka  : wungata  tima-le-ka. 
4.  Upperi  kurri  mullo  kunda:  bilba  tarembola-la  kunda-lea.  5.  Kenja-ngo  wapa- 
pityiri-ngo  parapi-ena  uta-ma.  G.  Punjea-na  wungata-na  nungka-rea  noolooka. 
7.  Tano-ko  kanari-ko  nungkare  nullingo.  8.  Bibapooro-na  mullo  puimare-mulla 
noongoka.  9.  Koopa-koopa-ngo  tiche-le.  10.  Koovungo-ngo  kana-pityiri-ngo 
mullo  eche-le. 

Translation. 

1.  The  old  woman’s  children  are  swimming  about  in  the  river.  2.  The 
kangaroo’s  pups  were  ruuniug  about  among  the  grass.  3.  The  man  was  at-dinner: 
the  woman  was  having-a-drink.  4.  Father  will  not  go  away  to-day  : he  is  drunk 
{i.e.,  the  forehead  is  “going”  with  pituri).  5.  The  slut’s  pups  will  be  swimming 
about  in  the  creek.  6.  He  is  atteuding-to  the  sick  woman.  7.  We  will  both 
look-after  the  delicate  girl.  8.  Do  not  let  him  steal  the  spear.  9.  The  old  man 
will  be  at-dinner.  10.  Good  men  will  not  die. 

34.  Relative  Pronouns. 

a.  Nominative.  Who,  which,  &c.,  are  not  translated,  the  relative  sentence 
being  put  into  close  apposition  with  the  subject:  thus, — 

“The  man,  who  takes  care  of  his  wife,  is  a good  fellow”  becomes  “ The 
man  takes  care  of  his  wife ; (he  is)  a good  fellow” — i.e.,  kana-lo 
nopo-na  nungkarea  ; kooyungo-ngooro. 

So  again, 

wallara  nunja  koopa-koopa-na  nungkarea  = I,  who  am  young,  attend 
upon  the  old. 
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b.  Objective.  The  relative  “ whom,  which  ” is  again  omitted:  the  whole 
sentence,  however,  is  put  into  the  objective  case,  verb  as  well  as  noun 
bearing  the  suffixal  inflexions  -na  or  -ko,  as  the  tense  directs. 

Thus,  “ I see  the  man  whom  you  are  beating,”  becomes  “ I see  the 
you-are-beating  man  ” — i.e.,  pipia  nutto  innaka  indo-pitea-na. 
Similarly : — 

innaka  ingo-woonje-linga-na  makowata-ko  pipa-ka  nutto  = I saw 
the  you-will-give-a-spear-to  man — i.e.,  I saw  the  man  to  whom  you 
will  give  a spear. 

[Note  that  in  the  future  relative  sentence  the  lengthened  form  only  of  the 
future  is  used.] 

- c.  Possessive. 

(i.)  Eelative  to  persons  only,  “ whose”  = -zm-ra-nga  indexed  of  course 
as  usual  (cf.  ted- ra  in  sects.  10,  35,  and  the  possessive  suffix  -ng-a  in 
sect.  13#). 

tare-ka  nutto  yuppieri-na  waranga-na  bibapooro-na  mare-ka  nindo  = 
I kicked  the  boy  whose  boomerang  you  took, 
pite-ka  nindo  kanari-na  waranga-ko  berdaje-ko  mare  nunyo  = Tou 
struck  the  girl  whose  dilly-bag  I propose  taking  (I  will  take). 

(ii.)  Pelative  to  things — not  translated. 

35.  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

a.  Eelating  to  persons  : who  ? which  ? = wd- ra,  indexed  like  any  other 

noun — 

wara  nungkia  ? = who  is  sitting  ? 

wara-lo  tichea  ? = who  is  eating  ? 

wara  wungata  kundia  ? = which  woman  goes-away  ? 

wara-lo  wungata-lo  timia?  = which  woman  is  drinking? 

wara-nga  bibapooro  r = whose  boomerang  ? 

wara-enya-na  ? -enya-ko  ? = from  whom?  (present  or  past,  future). 

b.  Eelating  to  things : which  ? what  ? = min- na,  also  inflexed  like  any 

other  noun  or  adjective — 
minna  punnia  ? = what  is  running  ? 
minna-nga  kundia  impa  ? = what  are  you  going  after  ? 
minna-na  marea  nindo  ? — what  are  you  bringing  ? 
minna-la?  = (through-the-effects-of  what  ? i.e.)  why? 
minna-mundi  ? = (what  much  ? i.e.)  how  much  ? how  many  ? 

Example  30. 

1.  Nopo,  koopa-koopa-nga  kako,  kundia.  2.  Pipia  nutto  kooroui-na  ingo 
mooche-linga-na.  3.  Woonjeta  bibapooro-na  nindo  toka-ka-na.  4.  Tincha-ka 
nindo  moolka-na  yuppieri-lo  yate-ka-na.  5.  Pite  nunyo  piouli-ko  ingo-woonje- 
linga-ko  nopo-ko.  6.  Pipa-ka  nullilo  wungata-na  ingo  woonje-linga-na  berdaje- 
ko.  7.  Kana-lo  tichea  pari-na  munta-na  poolki-kunnia.  8.  Amachiella-ngooro- 
ngo  pari-ko  tiche.  9.  Moyerjo-ngo  pooti-ko  tincha.  10.  Munguni-maro,  titi- 
mulla,  nungkia  nunkatiye-ena. 

Translation. 

1.  My  wife,  who  is  the  sister  of  the  old-man,  is  going  away.  2.  I see  the 
hut  you  will  be  sleeping  in.  3.  Grive-me-here  the  boomerang  which  you  fetched. 
4.  You  were  cutting  the  tree  which  the  boy  climbed.  5,  I will  strike  the  dog 
which  you  inteud-giving-to  your  wife.  G.  We  both  saw  the  woman  whom  you  will 
give  the  dilly-bag  to.  7.  The  man  who  eats  too  much  food  will  be  full-up. 
8.  A fellow  who  is  hungry  will  eat  plenty.  9.  The  old-woman  will  cut  the  fire- 
wood. 10.  The  doctor,  your  brother,  is  sitting-down  at-her-place. 

Example  31. 

1.  Mierli  impa  mullo  eche-le.  2.  Ooranga-ko  bibapooro-pityiri-ko  punnare 
nunyo.  3.  Makowata-ko  ingkati-ko  poonda  noongoka : ingko  ooroo-ko  woonje 
nunyo.  4.  Pipa-ka  nutto  kanari-na  waranga-na  berdaje-na  punnare-ka  nindo. 
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5.  Pi  pi  a nutto  wungata-na  waranga-ko  uttapoukka-ko  punnare  ingo.  6.  Toua 
noongoka  machoomba-ko  wapa-ko  tiehe-linga-ko  nunyo.  7.  Kache-iinga  nunyo 
kope-ko  ingo  tiche-linga-ko.  8.  Koopa-koopa  waranga-na  makowata-pityiri-na 
toka-ka  nindo  nunyati-ena  nungkia.  9.  Fite  noongoa  kana-ko  waranga  utta- 
peukka  twinjea.  10.  Tiche  nunyo  tinnapulli-ko  wapa-pityiri  punna-mia-na. 

Translation. 

1.  Thou,  who  art  good,  will  not  die.  2.  I will  steal  another-man’s  boome- 
rangs. 3.  ITe  will  break  your  spear:  [ will  give  you  another.  4.  I saw  the  girl 
whose  dillv-bag you  stole.  5.  1 see  the  woman  whose  child  he  is  going  to  steal. 

6.  He  will  hit  the  kangaroo  whose  pups  I intend  eating.  7.  I will  catch  the  fish 
which  you  will  eat.  8.  The  old  man,  whose  spears  you  brought,  is  sitting-down 
at-my-place.  9.  He  yonder  will  strike  the  man  whose  child  is  crying.  10.  I will 
eat  the  opossum  whose  young  are  running-about. 

Example  32. 

1.  Wara-lo  woonje-ka  inna  bibapooro-na  ? 2.  Wara  wungata  takoko-maro  ? 

3.  Wara-eno  kundia  impa  ? 4.  Wara-ngo  uttapeukka  ? mulla.  5.  Wara-ena 

nungkia  nun  pari  ? 6.  Minna-eno  mie-eno  prinnapoortea  nooa  ? 7.  Minna-la 

punjea  impa?  8.  Minna-enyana  moorra-enyana  tinnapulli-na  tincha-ka 
noolooka?  9.  Yunka-na  nunya,  upperi,  minna-na  ? 10.  Minna-ko  machoom- 

ba-nga-ko  tiche  nunango  ? 

Translation. 

1.  Who  gave  you  the  boomerang  ? 2.  Who  is  the  woman  that  has  a baby  ? 

3.  To  whom  are  you  going?  4.  Whose  child?  thine.  5.  Alongside  whom  is 
that  woman-yonder  sitting?  G.  To  which  country  is  that  fellow  travelling ? 7. 

AVIiy  (through  the  effects  of  what)  are  you  sick?  8.  From  which  branch  did  he 
fetch  the  opossum  ? 9.  Tell  me,  father,  what  (do  you  want,  &c.)  ? 10.  Which 

kangaroo  shall  we  eat  ? 

36.  Numerals,  &c. 

The  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginal  has  words  for  the  two  first  numerals  only. 

one  = oo-roo-roo,  shortened  into  oo-roo  or  oo-ro,  ( cf  oora-nga  = 
another’s,  another  person’s), 
two  = pi-koo-la  (sect.  43/t). 

Remaining  numbers  are  compounded  from  these,  thus : 

three  = pakoola-ng-ooro,  the  -ng-  being  inserted  for  euphony. 

four  = pakoola-pakoola. 

five  = pakoola-i)akoolangooro. 

Beyond  four,  the  savage  will  generally  speak  of  everything  as  pd-rl,  i.e.,  a 
lot,  a large  number.  He  certainly  has  visible  conceptions  of  higher  numbers,  aud 
l have  often  had  a practical  demonstration  of  this  fact  by  asking  him  to  count 
how  many  fingers  and  toes  he  has,  and  telling  him  to  mark  the  number  in  the 
sand.  Thus,  he  commences  with  the  hand  open,  and  turns  the  fingers  down  by 
twos,  and  for  every  two  he  will  make  a double  stroke  in  the  sand.  [This  method  of 
closing  the  fingers  into  the  palm  after  counting  is  like  that  of  a Japanese  boy : an 
English  lad  will  generally  close  his  fingers  on  to  the  palm  previous  to  enumeration, 
and  then  extend  them  as  he  calls  them.]  The  strokes  he  makes  in  the  sand  are 
parallel  one  beside  the  other,  and  when  the  numeration  is  complete,  he  calls 
“ pakoola  ” for  every  two  of  them.  This  method  of  counting  is  common 
throughout  the  district,  and  often  practised  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  individuals  in  camp.  Peu-te-  = to  count:  pin-ki-poo-ra-  — to 
divide,  to  share  equally. 

Other  ideas  of  number  are  the  following  : — 

nun- da-ta  = few,  scarce — used  as  adjective  or  noun. 

pa- ri,  poo-r l-ti,  poo- ni  = a large  crowd,  all,  the  whole  lot,  &c. : also  used 
as  adjective  or  noun  (sect.  43  li). 

pa-ii  pd-rl  = belongings,  possessions,  property,  one’s  “all”  (sect.  43A). 
h-e  = together,  collectively,  in  a body. 
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37.  Quantity  and  Size. 

Ideas  on  these  matters  are  very  limited,  and  apparently  interchangeable  : — 
fi-e  = small  in  quantity  as  well  as  small,  diminutive,  in  size. 
mun- di  = much,  many. 

mung-\ or-a  = (the  largest  size  of  dilly-bag  made,  and  hence  =)  large  both 
in  quantity,  number,  and  size, 
minna-mundi?  ==how  much  P how  many? 
minna-mungkora  ? = what  size  ? what  quantity  ? 
pe-ri-pa  = big,  large  ( cf.  pari-pari). 

joer-kil-li  = large,  immense,  big,  in  size  and  extent  (sect.  437a). 
tu-di-ri  — big  in  length,  long. 

Example  33. 

1.  Tie-maro  tarembola-maro  nunaka.  2.  Pari-maro-ngo  munia-maro-ngo 
koopa-koopa-ngo.  3.  Woonje-na  nunnari  pari-na.  4.  Mungkora-maro  tarembola- 
maro  nunja.  5.  Mungkora-ko  kope-ko  mali-ngo  kache  nunyo.  6.  Pari-pari- 
maro-nero  oota  tunangoka.  7.  Pooriti-ngo  kana-ngo  kulla-pakoola-eno  kunda. 
8.  Wungata-pityiri  pooriti  Boolvo-munda  ootia.  9.  Koopa-koopa  oora-eno  oota- 
ka  : wungata  mutto.  LO.  Yuppieri-lo  tichea  : wungata  mutto-lo. 

Translation . 

1.  She  has  a small  quantity  of  pituri.  2.  The  old  man  will  have  a lot  of 
food.  3.  Gfive  that  woman  yonder  a large  quantity.  4.  I have  a great  deal  of 
pituri.  5.  I shall  catch  a large  quantity  of  fish  with  my  net.  6 They  will  come 
with  all  their  possessions.  7.  All  the  men  will  go  to  where-the-rivers-meet  (to 
the  two-rivers).  8.  The  whole  lot  of  women  are  returning  from  the  direction  of 
Boulia.  9.  The  old-man  returned  to  camp  : and  so  did  the  woman.  10.  The  boy 
is  eating — and  the  girl  too. 

Example  34. 

1.  Kana-ngo  bibapooro-ko  mare  ; makowala-mutto-ko.  2.  Munguni-maro — 
pakoolangooro  lie  nungkia.  3.  Minna-mundi  makowata-pityiri  ingkati  ? 4. 

Minna-mungkora  uttapeukka  P 5.  Yunka-na  licha  minna-mundi-na  tareinbola- 
ingkati-na.  0.  Minna-mungkora-na  kope-pityiri-na  mare-ka  nindo  ? 7.  Kache- 

ka  noolooa  nundata-na  kope-pityiri-na:  kache-ka  nutto  mungkora-na.  8. 

Koondungari-pityiri  tie:  nan  nundata.  9.  Wungata-pityiri  tillimurri-ena  lie 
nungkia.  10.  Koolpari-pityiri  perkilli  : nari  pari. 

Translation. 

1.  The  man  will  fetch  the  boomerang:  and  the  spear  too.  2.  Three  doctors  are 
sitting  together-apart.  3.  How  many  spears  are  yours  ? 4.  How  big  is  the  child  ? 
5.  State  correctly  how  much ‘pituri  you  have.  0.  What  quantity  of  fish  have  you 
brought?  7.  He  caught  a few’ fish  : I caught  a lot.  8.  Diver-birds  are  small: 
and  they  are  also  scarce.  9.  The  women  are  sitting  apart-in-a-body  near  the 
gidyea  tree.  10.  The  emus  are  large:  they  are  also  plentiful. 

38.  Ideas  of  Time. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  under  prepositions  (sect.  25),  Time- when  is 
indicated  by  -ena  or  -eno  according  as  it  refers  to  the  present  and  past,  or  to  the 
future. 

Time — duration,  how  long — is  measured  in  days  by  the  number  of  suns,  and 
in  months  by  so  many  moons  : — 

wolka-pakoolangooro-ena  = during  the  past  three  days  {i.e  , three  suns  in 
past-time). 

jungi-pakoola-eno  = during  the  next  two  month’s  {i.e.,  two  moons  in 
future  time). 

The  length  of  the  day  is  measured  by  sun-rise,  sun-risen  {i.e.,  mid-day),  and 
sun-sinking — 

wolka-wunjea  = sun-rise  (the  sun  rises), 
wolka-wunje-ka  = mid-day  (the  sun  risen), 
wolka-wirea  = sunset  (the  sun  sinks,  dives), 
wolka-wunjca-eno  oota  nunyo  = I will  return  at  sunrise, 
wolka-wunjc-ka-ena  kunda-ka  nunja  = I went  away  at  mid -day. 
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The  following  are  some  terms,  other  than  those  already  given,  relating  to 
ideas  of  time : — 

wen -kb  ? = when. 

kur- ri  = now,  immediately,  soon,  to-day. 
w#Z-ka-na,  md- ra-li  = to-morrow. 
e-la-Zi-e  = to-morrow. 

tun-a-e-la-Za-e  = every-day,  daily,  always,  ever  and  ever. 
yd- ka  yd-  ka-ye  = night-time. 
too-ro,  loan- ta,  kun- na  = by- and- by,  later  on. 
ung-k&A&  a-I’oo-na  = before  after. 

tiche-linga  nunyo  ungkala : tima-linga  nuuyo  akoona  f=  I will  eat  before 
I drink  (lit.  = I will  eat  before  : I will  drink  after). 

Beyond  a few  months’  duration,  Time- when  cannot  be  accurately  expressed : 
reference  is  made  to  some  event  of  more  than  passing  importance — such  as  a big 
flood,  or  drought,  or  some  special  initiation  ceremony,  or  a tribal  fight,  perhaps. 
Very  long  lapses  of  time  are  called  to  memory  by  expressions  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  : “When  I was  a child,”  “ Before  the  white-fellow  came,”  “Before 
the  blaekfellow  jumped-up  here,”  “ When  the  animals  and  birds  were  all  black- 
fellows,”  represent  pretty  accurately  the  comparative  and  progressively  increasing 
past  eras  of  the  aboriginal  calendar. 

39.  Ideas  of  Place,  Direction,  and  Distance. 

Attention  will  be  directed  elsewhere  to  local  nomenclature  (sect.  226)  as 
well  as  to  the  limits  of  direction  (sect.  227),  the  cardinal  and  intermediate  points 
of  the  compass  being  known. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  ordinary  terms  used  to  define  place  and 
direction : — 

il-7«  = hither  (to  front  or  side). 

7Ma-ka  = hither  (to  close-up-at-the-back). 
ll-Z^-ri  = thither  (yonder). 
noong- a-ye  = here  (at  front  or  side). 
noong- a-ka  = here  (at  close-up-at-the-back). 
noonq-d- ri  = there  (yonder), 
fo-ta-lim-me  ? = whither  ? 

in-ifi  ?,  win- ta  ? = whereabouts  ? what,  which,  place  ? 
tra-ra-ra,  t5  = a long-way  oft',  far  away  from. 
moong-k a-ta  = in  the  neighbourhood  of,  close  to. 
ye-ni-moowy-ka-ta  ? = how  far  ? 

Distance  is  measured  by  the  number  of  “ su,ns”  or  “ sleeps”  taken  in 
performing  the  journey — the  day’s  travel  of  course  varying  in  different  directions 
according  to  the  waterholes,  &c.,  or  else  by  enumerating  the  number  of  creeks, 
hills,  &c.,  which  require  to  be  traversed. 

40.  Interrogation—  Doubt  or  Uncertainty. 

a.  The  direct  question  is  indicated  by — 

(i.)  Some  form  of  the  relative  interrogative,  already  referred  to  in 
sect.  35 — 

wara  ? = ’who  ? which  P minna  ? = what  ? which  ? min- na-ll  = why  ? 

(ii.)  The  suffix  -pa  ? when  the  answer  “ yes”  or  “ no”  only  is  expected — 
kooyungo-pa  ? = was  it  (is  it)  a good  man? 
munna-pa  ? = was  it  (is  it)  a good  one  ? 

(iii.)  In  all  other  cases  nd- ri  is  used,  placed  immediately  after  the  verb — 
mare-nari  nunyo  nokou  makowata-ko  ?=  shall  I bring  this  spear  ? 
kunda-linga-nari  nunyo  tinungara-eno  pari- pari- n ga  P = shall  I go 
northwards  after  my  belongings  ? 

b.  Expressions  of  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

(i.)  May,  perhaps,  might,  &q.  = we-vi  (already  referred  to  in  sect.  30&). 

(ii.)  “It  is  doubtful  whether,”  “One  hardly  knows,”  “ One  would  think 
so,  but  can’t  be  sure,”  &c.  = Jcul-ll  kill- II  (sects.  99,  100),  md- ra. 
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41.  Notes  of  Exclamation,  &c. 

The  only  examples  (besides  those  mentioned  in  sect.  12)  which  I can  gather 
in  this  connection  are  the  following : — 
ma  — thanks!  thank  you  ! 
kd-ie  ! = right-you-are  ! all-right  ! 
na-ri  = ready  ! off!  &c. 

niing- ka-na Mw-da-na-pa!  ==  ta-ta  ! good-bye! 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  here  we  have  “ sit  down” “ go  away”  in  the 

imperative:  the  former  expression  is  used  by  the  individual  departing,  the  latter 
by  the  one  remaining.] 
ho  ! c-a!=yes! 

' mul-\b  ! = no  ! 

Example  35. 

1.  Mierli  mara  nooaka.  2.  Kulli-kulli  mierli  munna  nunaka.  3.  Kulli- 
kulli  kunda-ka  nooa.  4.  Maclioomba  mara  utia.  5.  Piouli-ko  munta-ko  woonje 
nari  nunyo  P G.  Tukka-nari  kati  nungka-nari  nunango.  7.  Minnali  wungata- 
pityiri  nungkia  ? 8.  Oora-eno  ingkati-ngako  punna-nari  nunyo  ? 9.  Tunaelalie 

wolka  wunjea.  10.  Oota-nari  ingo  kunna  ? ea  ! 


Translation. 

1.  One  hardly  knows  whether  this  fellow  is  a good  one.  2.  This  woman  may 
be  good  or  bad — 1 don’t  know.  3.  One  hardly  knows  whether  he  went  or  not. 
4.  One  would  think  that  a kangaroo  swims,  but  you  can’t  be  sure.  5.  Shall  I 
give  the  dog  (some)  food?  6.  Shall  we  stand  or  sit?  7.  Why  are  the  women 
sitting-down  ? 8.  Shall  I run  up  to  the  camp  for  you  ( i.e for  your  advantage, 
to  save  you  trouble,  &c.)  ? 9,  The  sun  rises  daily.  10.  Will  you  return  later 

on  ? Certainly  ! 

Example  3G. 

1.  Tima-linga  ingo  ungkala:  tiche-linga  ingo  akoona.  2.  Berdaje-na  woonje- 
na  nunya  ungkala : kunda-na  akoona.  3.  Oora-enya  kunda  nunyo  ungkala : 
kunda  noongoka  akoona.  4.  Inta-enyana  bibapooro-na  toka-kanindo.  5.  Minna- 
ena  nungkia  kokola?  mie-ena.  6.  Intalimme  kundia  impa  ? 7.  Wara-nga -ena 

nungkia  nooaka  ? 8.  Yenimoongkata  Boolyo  ? warara.  9.  Oota-linga  nunango. 

wenko  ? kurri.  10.  Ma  ! nungkana-kundanapa. 

Translation. 

1.  You  shall  drink  before  you  eat.  2.  Give  me  a dilly-bag  before  you  go. 
3.  He  will  be  going  away  from  the  camp  after  I do.  4.  Prom  whereabouts  did 
you  fetch  the  boomerang  ? 5.  In  what  (place)  does  a bandicoot  live  ? In  the 

ground.  6.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 7.  At  whose  (place)  is  he  staying  ? 

8.  How  far  is  Boulia  ? A long  way  off.  9.  We  shall  come  back.  When?  Soon. 
10.  Thanks  ! good-bye  ! 

42.  Participles  and  Perfects. 

a.  Present.  The  present  participle  can  be  indicated  by  adding  the  suffix 
-e-na  = time-when  (sect  25 b)  to  the  present  or  past  tense  of  the  verb, 
kana  punnia  = the  man  runs. 

kana  punnia-ena  prinna-na  tunpa-mullea  = the  man,  while  running,  cuts 
(his)  leg. 

makowata-na  pukka-ka  noolooka  = he  was  making  a spear, 
pukka-ka-ena  noolooka  mako'wata-na,  mooche-ka  nooaka  = while  making 
a spear,  he  fell  asleep. 

1.  Past  and  Perfect.  These  are  translated  by  the  suffixes  -cw-ya  = time- 
after,  since  (sect.  25c)  or  -md-ro  = sign  of  possession  (i.e.,  act 
possessed,  and  so,  done-with),  with  the  past  tense  of  the  verb, 
punna-ka  nunja  = I ran. 

punna-ka-enya,  vel  punna-ka-maro,  nunja,  &c.  = (after  I ran,  I have 
run,  I had  run — the  act  done  with,  i.e.)  having  run,  I &c, 
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c.  Future.  Expressed  by  -enya-ngo  = time-after  or  since  (in  its  future 
form),  with  the  past  tense  (act  completed)  of  the  verb  : this  suffix  is 
often  contracted  into  -ngo. 
tiche-ka  uutta  = I ate. 

tiche-ka-enya-ngo,  vel  tiehe-ka-ngo,  nunyo,  &c.  = when  I shall  have 
eaten,  having  eaten,  I will,  &c. 

[Tt  will  thus  be  seen  in  the  following  examples  how  various  are  the  English 
methods  by  which  these  perfects  and  participles  may  be  translated.] 

Example  37. 

1.  Kulli-na  poondomulle-ka-enya  kanari  oora-eno  punna-ka.  2.  Tiche-ka- 
enyanindo  poolki-kunna-ka  impa.  3.  Inna  pite-ka-enya  nutto,  nieri-nieri  kunna-ka 
irapa.  4.  Twinje-ka  nunja,  nunya  tare-ka-enya  niudo.  5.  Koopa-koopa  prinna- 
na  poondo-mulle-ka-enya  nungka-ka.  6.  Murra-na  koore-ka-enya  wungata 
nunyouno  oota-ka.  7.  Uta-ka-enya-ngo  (nunyo)  toota-ngo  oonda-mulle  nunyo. 

8.  Kunda-ka-ngo  nunyo,  takoko-na  nungkare-na.  9.  Moyerjo-lo  uta-ka-ena 
tinna-na  miriwinni-lo  tunpa-mulle-ka.  10.  Punna-ka-ena  priuna-na  poonda- 
mulle-ka  nooa. 

Translation. 

1.  Having  broken  (her)  arm,  the  girl  ran  up  to  the  camp.  2.  After  having 
had-your-food,  you  were  full-up.  3.  Being  struck  by  me  (after  I had  struck 
you)  you  got  away.  4.  I cried  because  you  kicked  me  (after  you  kicked  me). 
5.  Having  broken  his  leg,  the  old  man  sat  down.  6.  The  woman  came  back  to 
my  place:  she  had  cut  her  hand.  7.  When  I (shall)  have  had  a swim,  I will 
grease  myself  with  fat.  8.  Look-after  (my)  child  when  I am  (shall  have)  gone. 

9.  While  swimming,  the  old  woman  cut  (her)  foot  with  a stone.  10.  That 
fellow  yonder  broke  his  leg  when  running. 

Example  38. 

1.  Tinnapulli-nga-ena  kulli-na  poondamulle-ka  nunja.  2.  Kunda-na  upperi- 
lo  yunkaka-enya.  3.  Tarembola  oota-ka-ko  nunjo-ko  oora-eno  woonje-nari 
ingo  ? 4.  Umma-lo  yunka-ka-enya  nungka  nullingo.  5.  Yunka-ka-enya-ngo 

noongoka  kunda  ingo.  G.  Mierli-lo  umma-lo  yunka-ka-ko  tiche  noongoka.  7. 
Ooro-wolka-ena  munta-ua  yappieri-na  oota-ka-na  woonje-ka  nutto.  8.  Tiche-ka- 
enya  punna-ka  nooa.  9.  Pite-ka-enya  wungi-lo  yuppieri  twinjea.  10.  Nuug- 
ka-na!  kunda-napa  ! nuno-kunnia  nunja. 

Translation. 

1.  AVliile  after  opossums,  I broke  my  arm.  2.  Go  where  you  father  told 
you  [time- when,  since,  your  father  told  you  to].  3.  Will  you  give  me  pituri  if 
(when)  I come  back  to  camp  ? [Note  the  relative  sentence  : me-who-have-come 
in  future  time].  4.  We  shall  stay  (where)  mother  told  us.  5.  You  will  go 
when  he  shall  have  told  you.  G.  He  will  eat  what  his  good  mother  told  him 
[relative  sentence:  the-good-mother-told-him-what  in  future  time].  7.  I gave 
food  yesterday  to  the  boy  who  came  up.  8.  Having  had  his  dinner,  that  fellow 
ran  away.  9.  The  boy  is  crying  because  his  brother  hit  him.  10.  Good-b}re  ! I 
am  tired. 

43.  Introduction  to  the  Pitta-Pitta  Vocabulary. 

In  the  following  vocabulary,  formed  of  words  noted  as  being  used  by  the 
Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  spelling  as  originally 
transcribed  into  my  note-books  was  purely  phonetic,  the  subsequent  etymological 
orthography,  such  as  it  is,  being  only  gradually  learnt  and  understood  in  pro- 
portion as  my  familiarity  with  the  language  increased. 

Verbs  are  given  in  their  crude  or  root  form,  in  order  that  the  subsequent 
inflections  may  be  the  more  easily  applied.  Individual  proper  names  are  not 
included  here.  Personal  pronouns  also  are  omitted,  these  parts  of  speech  having 
been  already  detailed  both  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  in  their  respective  sec- 
tions 5,  G,  7,  10  : the  repetition  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  these  particular 
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parts  of  speech  wus  considered  unnecessary  and  cumbersome.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, all  Pitta- Pitta  words  used  throughout  the  entire  text  will  be  found 
included  in  the  vocabulary. 

Opportunity  must  be  taken  here  of  drawing  attention  to  certain  root-steins 
possibly  indicating  a correspondence  of  origin  in  the  names  applied  to  things  with 
common  attributes,  properties,  or  peculiarities.  The  more  important  of  these  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

a.  KOO  : — Signifying  that  which  is  moist  or  wet,  water. 
leootn  = water,  /rwttamulla  = creek. 

A'ooroui  = a particular  kind  of  hut  specially  designed  for  withstanding 
rain  (sect.  L59). 

7rooroomundo  — the  rain-stick  (sect.  294). 

Troondea  = wet,  moist.  Icuntn-lcuntn  = rain,  leung  a — water-spring, 
ytoonduugari  = any  species  of  diver-bird. 

Trope  = fish.  (=  /roopa,  among  the  neighbouring  Ulaolinya  blacks  of 
the  Upper  Mulligan  Piver  ; sect.  53.) 
cf.  T-ooria  = rain,  a Miorli  word  (sect.  54)  ; also  leo  = rain,  and  7toa= 
water,  creek  (both  Kalkadoon  words,  sect.  54). 

b.  KA  : — Expressing  a tree,  timber  of  any  sort,  bushes,  &c. 

Trolara  = stick  for  digging  up  yams  (sect.  158). 

Tralori  = letter-  or  message-  stick  (sect.  235). 

7r«lorungoro  = tree-grub  (sect.  119). 

Tvdouari  = ti-tree. 

Twrapari  — coolibar  seed -food  (sect.  108). 

Trorabadi  = coolibar-tree. 

1ca\o  = native-flax  plant  (sect.  124). 

Troroora  = tree-root. 

&«toora  = sp.  of  barley-grass  (sect.  107). 

(koota)-Tropo  = sp.  of  white  flower  (growing  along  water’s  edge). 

ya7ropari  = grass  allied  to  the  katoora  (sect.  107). 

poTrara  = short  meadow-grass  (see  root  po). 

po&angudye  (sect.  287)  = sp.  of  penny-royal  (see  root  po). 

poo7r«tika  (sect.  147)  = sp.  of  wattle  (see  rootyao). 

moorTvz  = tree-root. 

mool7r«  = tree-butt,  trunk. 

yara lea  = grass  allied  to  the  katoora  (sect.  106). 

c.  PO  : — Indicating  grass,  and  so,  hairs  or  feathers  Tt  may  be  noted  here 

that  grass  and  hair  are  terms  often  used  synonymously  by  these 
aboriginals  when  speaking  “pidgin”  English;  indeed,  in  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  language  itself  the  word  “ wunje”  means  either  hair  or  grass, 
pokara  '=  short  meadow-grass  (see  root  lea). 
yjokangudye  (sect.  287)  = sp.  of  penny-royal  (see  root  ha). 
ywokatika  (sect.  147)  = sp.  of  wattle  (see  root  lea). 
poon]o  = hair  of  the  head,  hair-string  (sect.  52). 
poorono  = feather. 

(koota)-kapo  = sp.  of  white  flower,  &c.  (see  root  lea). 

d.  KO  : — Signification  similar  to  root  PO. 

Icowe  = hair. 

7ronupa  = grass  necklace  (sect.  179). 
leoon i — pig- weed  (sect.  109). 
leonnvo  = feather. 

7rooramara  = spinifex  grass. 

c.  PI : — That  which  travels  or  lives  in  the  air. 
pin  = any  bird  in  general  (sect.  53). 
ynjerdo  = small  hawk  (sect.  53). 
ynralko  = “ native  companion”  bird  (sect.  53). 

^npinmia  = lightning. 

fo'bapooro  = any  boomerang  in  general  (sect.  55). 
chin  bi  — star.  cf.  chi  ha  = moon  (sect.  54). 
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f MOO  : — Expressing  the  idea  of  straightness,  a straight  stick. 
moorvzx  — branch,  stick  ( cf  till imurri  = gidyea-tree). 
moovka.  — tree-root, 
woolka  = tree-butt,  trunk. 

moorro  — straight  throwing-stick  toy  (sect.  214). 
rnorro  = “ nulla-nulla”  (sect.  214). 
woorrindi  = thumb,  big  toe. 

muvrm  — hand.  This  connection  of  the  hand,  thumb,  big  toe,  with  the 
idea  of  straightness,  straight  sticks,  is  not  over-estimated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  Boulia  district  itself  among  the  Ulaolinya 
blacks  (sect.  52)  we  find 
mooroo  = arm,  fore-arm. 

j aba  wok  o = little  toes  (where  “jaba”  = small,  diminutive), 
uriwooko  = elbow. 

Eurthermore  as  emphasising  the  above,  there  is  tbe  Pitta- Pitta  word 
“ mingko”  = the  “forks”  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  fork  of  a 
tree,  a forked  stick,  and  so  a netting-needle. 

g.  KOO  : — Indicating  that  which  is  crooked,  bent,  curved,  or  rounded. 
£oondi-/coondi  = crooked. 

lcunA\-lcunA\  = bent  throwing-stick  toy  (sect.  214). 

&oondara  = snake  in  general  (sect.  53). 

/toorimara  = carpet-snake  (sect.  53). 

&oorripata  = bent-handled  native  chisel  (sect.  149). 

/coonpara  = shield,  koolamon  (sect.  55). 

&oondachi  (sect.  119)  — crayfish  {cf.  rounded  claws,  tail). 

/coodingberi  = zig-zag  wavy  lino  (sect.  241). 

&oodija-/coodija  = a wavy  zig-zag  ornamentation  (sect.  211). 

/coodijakorea  = around  (sect.  22 g,  23b). 

wer koo  = two  lines  placed  cross-wise  (sect.  241). 

koo\jo  = testicles  (sect.  52). 

wa/roola  = waist-belt  (sect.  183). 

uronyooto  — circle  (sect.  199c). 

poorn/roo  = knee  (sect.  52). 

ko-ko  = back,  dorsum  of  the  body  (sect.  52). 

h.  PA  : — Signifying  quantity,  number,  or  size. 
y>«koola  = two,  more  than  one  (sect.  36). 
pnvi  — a lot  (sect.  36). 

pavi-pari  = property,  belongings,  possessions  (sect.  36). 

pevipa  — big,  large. 

yjcrkilli  = big,  large  (sect.  37). 

poovitx  — all,  the  whole  lot  (sect.  36). 

k.  TTTTA  : — Expresses  blood-relationship, 
wtftapeukka  — child  (sect.  58). 

uttareko,  = nephew  on  sister’s  side  (sect.  58). 

«//flna  = maternal  grandfather,  paternal  grandmother  (sect.  58). 
uttakhXo  ==  relationship  between  husband’s  and  wife’s  mothers  (sect. 

646). 

p utta  = a young  boy. 
y utta  — = to  love,  copulate. 

unjakoofte  = a man’s  daughter-in-law,  a woman’s  father-in-law  (sect. 
646). 

l.  KA: — Indicates  the  female  sex. 

foilari  = a woman’s  mother-in-law,  a mother’s  daughter-in-law  (sect.  5S). 
kab  udyo  = nipple,  breast,  milk. 

&anari  = young  woman. 

forayini  = a man’s  son’s-daughter,  a man’s  mother’s-mother  (sect.  58). 
&«riouo  = widow. 

kak o = sister,  whether  by  blood  or  not  (sect.  58). 
c7mta  = female  cousin  (sect.  5S). 

utta&tflo  ss  relationship  between  husband’s  and  wife’s  mothers  (sect,  646), 
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44.  A Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta  words. 


A. 

ji-A'oo-ua  = afterwards,  secondly  {cf. 
pakoola). 

a-ma-chi-£7-la  = hungry. 

B. 

ba-la-ba-7w*y-a  = big  spoonbill  (water- 
bird). 

bam- bo  = (what  is  inside,  hence)  egg, 
brain. 

icr-da-je  = dilly-bag  in  general. 
Zd-ba-poo-ro  = boomerang  in  general. 
Zu/-ba  = forehead,  penis  (whether  or 
not  circumcised  or  introcised). 
Z>£7-bi  ==  species  of  bandicoot  (a  doubt- 
fully local  word). 

boom- bd  = short  variety  of  throwing- 
stick-toy. 

ZwZ-ka-biir-i  = species  of  black  bream, 
iwyi-bur-i  = one  of  the  four  paedo- 
matro-nyms. 

C. 

c7m-ker-ti  cM-ker-ti  = rough  (to  the 
touch). 

clm-\o  cha-io  = clever. 

cha-tk  = sister-in-law,  female  cousin. 

che-kul-a-ri  = pearl-shell  phallocrypt. 

chel- ke-ri  = loud,  noisy. 

cAf-ba  = moon. 

chin- bi  = star. 

chi-ri  = handle  of  stone-tomahawk. 
chi-roo-ko  = instrument  for  producing 
venereal  and  other  diseases. 
choon- da  = dirty,  muddy  {e.g.,  water). 
chop-o-rb  = narrow. 
eA#£-ul-bur-ra  = hook-boomerang. 

D. 

duk- ka  duk-Yk  = a bough-shed  or 
green  room  for  the  corrobborees, 
formed  by  standing  up  saplings 
resting  at  the  top  against  each 
other  ( cf  tukka). 

E. 

e-a  = yes,  certainly,  etc. 
e-eha-la-miil-le-  = to  dance  (in  a cor- 
robboree). 

e-che-  = to  lie  down,  to  rest,  to  die. 
e-la-Zi-e  = to-morrow, 
e-pa-la  = species  of  gum-tree, 
e-ra-ka-la  = flat. 

er-riil-li  = bush-palisading,  built  at  the 
first  of  the  initiation  rites. 


I. 

ik-kil-lim-mS-tctf-ri  = this  side  of,  in 
front. 

lk-oo-wr-ra  = wild  spotted  cat. 
il-  la  = something. 

il -Id  = hither,  close  up  at  front  or  side. 
«7-la-ka  = hither,  at  the  back, 
ll-la-pa-koo-la  = both,  equally  ( cf. 

pakoola). 

Il-Za-ri  = thither. 

in-da-mul-le-  = to  ask  for,  to  beg. 

ing-ga-mul-le-  = to  kiss. 

in-tk  = what,  which,  place?  ( cf.  winta). 

*n-ta-lim-me  = whither? 

iu-7i-no  = whither abouts ? (=  inta-eno) . 

J. 

jd- ra  jd- ra  = the  larger  sandstone 
grinding  slab. 
jil-Zor-a  = spin-ball  toy. 
jim- ba  = black,  blue. 

]i-iing-kk  = a man’s  son’s-son,  a man’s 
father’ s-father. 
joo-vo  = road-track. 
jung-i  = moon,  month. 
jung- ka  = thin,  lean. 
jum- ml  = father’s  sister. 

K. 

&a-bud-yo  = milk,  breast,  nipple, 
ka-che-  = to  catch  with  a net  ( e.g .,  fish, 
emus). 

ka-ka-  = to  call,  beckon  to  {cf.  koua). 
ka-kb  — elder  sister. 
ka-&o-ma  = rat. 

ka-Mw-bo-le  = wooden  netting-needle. 
&a-la-ra  = yam,  a special  stick  for 
• digging  it  up. 

kd-\k-r\  = a woman’s  mother-in-law,  a 
woman’s  daughter-in-law. 
ka-la-ted-ri  = paddymelon. 
ka-\o  — native-flax  plant. 
ka-Zor-i  = message-stick. 
kk-\b-rung-b-ro  = a larger  kind  of  edible 
grub  found  in  trees. 
ka-/o«-a-r!  = ti-tree. 

&a-l6-wa-rl  = a baby  just  born. 
kd-  11a  = adult  man  in  general, 
ka-wa-r!  = young  woman  at  full  puberty. 
kdn- ma-re  = huge  supernatural  water- 
snake. 

kdn- yi-ni  = a man’s  son’s-daughter,  a 
man’s  mother’s-mother 
&«-pa-ra  = smaller  kind  of  edible  grub 
and  caterpillar. 

&«-ra-ba-di  = coolibar-tree. 
ka-ra-mul-le-  = to  tie  round  (head,  arm, 
stomach,  etc.) 

/ba-ra-pa-rl  — coolibar  seed. 


c 
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44.  A Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta  words — continued. 


ka-rfoy-a-ra  = small  iguana. 

M-rln-ga-ri  = cough,  cold. 

Y&-ring-b  = young,  youthful, 
ka-ri-ow-o  = widow, 
ka-roo-ra  = tree-root,  root. 

Tra-rum-min  = wommera. 

M-ta  = head-louse  (cf.  kati). 

Ara-ta-pa  7ra-ta-pa  ==  hornet. 
kd- te  = all  right ! right  you  are  ! 
ka-te-  = to  climb. 

A’«-ti  = or. 

kd-\ i = head,  top,  etc. 
ka-ti-a-Aioo-na  = (head  secondly,  i.e.) 
feet  first. 

kd- ti  kd- ti  md- ro  = the  head-covering, 
possessor,  an  individual  of  2nd 
degree  (cf.  kati,  maro). 

M-ti-lo-a  = large  species  of  frog, 
ka-ti-mocng-ka-  = to  nod  the  head 
vertically. 

ka-ti-w£-a-pa  = bald-headed, 
ka-ti-pl-te-  ==  to  hit  a peg,  etc.,  on  its 
head  (cf.  pite-). 

ka-ti-pul-ka-  = to  hit  someone  on  the 
head. 

ka-ti-pul-ka-Ze-a  = head-ache  (cf  kati- 
pulka-) 

ka-ti-Zo-ka-ra  = a short-haired  indi- 
vidual (cf.  tokara). 

ka-ti-?^»j-pa-ka-la  = crown  of  the  head, 
crest  of  a hill,  etc.,  top. 
ka-ti-WHy-ka-la  = head-first  (cf.  ung- 
kala). 

ka-ti-wa-re-  = to  nod  the  head  laterally, 
ka-ti-wi-re-  = (head,  to  sink,  i.e.)  to 
dive  (cf.  wire-). 

ka-Zoo-ra  = species  of  Ayrshire  Downs 
Barley  Grass. 

kat-yo-piil-le-  = to  pierce  with  a spear, 
kel-pi  = bush-palisading  for  the  second 
and  subsequent  initiation  cere- 
monies. 

ke-Zw/i-ji  = galah-parrot. 
ken- ja  = she-dog,  slut,  sign  of  the 
female  gender. 

ke-re-pre-te  = under,  below,  beneath. 
K-biil-yo  = whistler-duck. 

M-ki  = vagina. 

kim-b&  (often  pronounced  fun- ba)  = 
blood. 

kim-ba  ma-r6=(the  blood-possessor,  i.e.) 
a woman  during  her  menstrual 
period. 

Hra-doo-ro  = clear,  pure,  (eg.,  water). 
Id-te-  = to  copulate,  marry  (cf.  kiki). 
kit- ye  = happy,  pleased. 
k5  = yes. 

kd- ka  = blood-wood  -gum,  -tree  (see 
rechindi). 

&o-ko  = back,  dorsum. 


A-o- ko-la,  or  ko-Yo  = bandicoot. 

A-0-koo-ro  = fighting  pole, 
ko-ko-to-ka-  = to  carry  on  the  back, 
(cf.  koko,  toka-). 

Yo-Yb-toon-gb  = hill  (cf.  koko  = back). 
AioZ-loo-ra  = white-cockatoo,  corella. 
ko- ma  = bandicoot’s  nest  in  ground 
(cf.  kokola). 

A-o-ne  = short-hair  at  back  and  nape  of 
the  neck. 

&d-nu-pa  = grass  necklace. 

&0O-di-ja  koo- dl-ja  = trilinear  bodily 
ornamentation  of  red  or  yellow 
ochre. 

koo-di-ja-ko-re-a  = around, 
koo-rffoy-be-ri  ==  a zig-zag  wavy  line, 
koo-e-rl  = a boy  at  earliest  sign  of 
puberty. 

Aroo-koo-ri  = yellow  ochre. 

A-oo-koo-ri  ma-ro  = the  yellow-ochre 
possessor:  an  individual  of  the  third 
degree. 

Aioo-la-bi-la  = kangaroo. 
koo-Zitt-je-rl  = white-shell  ornament 
worn  on  chest. 

koo-Zi-ung-6  = he-dog,  sign  of  male-sex 
(cf.  koolyo). 

A’ooZ-ka  = tail  (of  kangaroo,  etc.) 
ftcoZ-pa-r!  = emu  (the  bird  with  the 
nodding  head). 

ArooZ-poo-roo  = netted  head-cap. 
kool-yo  = testicle. 

koom- pa-ra  = opossum-string  tassel, 
covering  the  privates  : phallocrypt. 
koom- pa-ta  = stone-chisel  (cf.  pata-). 
Aioo-na  = excrement,  faeces, 
koo-ftd-pa  = shadow,  reflexion. 
Aroon-da-chl  = cray-fish. 
koon- da-ra  = snake  (in  general). 
koomlara-lo-pa-cAi-a  = snake-bite, 
koon-t/d-a  = wet,  moist. 

A-£/0?i-di  koon- di  = crooked. 

Aooa-do-mo  = beef-wood  tree. 
koon-dZZfly-a-r!  = diver-bird,  shag,  etc. 
koon-ga-Yi  = nose. 
koo- ni  = pig-weed. 

koo-nin-je-  = to  take  away,  to  remove, 
koon-m-a  = between. 
koon- pa  = sp.  of  frog. 
koon-\)'d-r&  = cork-tree  shield,  kooiamon. 
koon- la  = corpse,  male  or  female. 
koo-ftw«-je-ri  = common  house-fly. 
koo- pa  koo- pa  = old,  old-man,  “boss.” 
A-oo-poo-roo  = one  of  the  four  paedo- 
matro-nyms. 

&00-1  a-ma-ra  = spinifex-grass. 
koo-ra  = the  pubes. 
koor-do  — large  kooiamon. 
koo-re-  = to  cut  with  a (stone)  knife, 
to  incise  (cf.  kooya). 
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44.  Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta  words — continued. 


koo-re-a  = a cut,  incision  ( cf \ koore-). 

/> oo-re-kb  = red-ochre  (cf.  koorikoori). 
fow-ri-da-la  = large  eagle-hawk. 
koo- rl  koo-n  = red. 
koo-rm-a-ra  =?  carpet-snake. 

A’oor-kll-la  = one  of  the  four  paedo- 
inatro-nyms. 

&oo-roo-mun-db  — “rain”-stick. 
koo-m/-i  = hut  specially  designed  for 
withstanding  rain. 
koo-\k  — water. 

/i'oo  ta-ka-po  = small  white  flower  grow- 
ing along  the  water  edge. 
koo- ya  = stone,  stone-knife,  stone- 
chisel. 

koo-yiing-b  — good. 

&o-pe  = fish. 

Ao-pi  = a sort  of  white  plaster,  gypsum ; 
not  atrue  N.W.C.  Queensland  word, 
though  much  used  (see  pata). 

£o-pb  = spider. 

&or-da  = navel,  umbilicus, 
ko-re-  = to  remain,  keep,  continue,  in 
same  condition. 

&d-to  = smoke. 

kb-tb-un-je-  = to  make  a smoke-signal, 
etc. 

/cou-sl  = hullo  ! come  here  ! (Impera- 
tive singular,  etc.) 
kou-a-TSL  = dog,  dingo. 

&ott-a-ro  = feather. 
kill-  ka  = west. 

kulA a = river,  creek,  water  (cf.  kutta- 
mulla). 

A-z^Z-lx  = arm,  fore-arm. 

kiil-\\  kul-M  = expression  of  doubt,  etc. 

Mf-yi-ka  = green. 

kuni-hb  = bone-apparatus  used  for  pro- 
ducing sickness  and  death,  death 
itself. 

k un-da-  = to  go,  depart. 
kiln- di  kun-di  = curved  throwing-stick 
toy. 

kun-rfor-a  = variety  of  reed-spear. 
hung- a = water-spring. 
kun-]b  = slow  (in  movement). 
M/i-jung-d  = steady. 

&i«i-kur-i  = stone-knife. 
kun- na  = bye  and  bye,  later  on. 
kun-na-  = to  become,  to  remain. 
kun- ta  kun- ta  = rain. 
kun- tl  = a tenacious  cementing- 
substance,  made  from  porcupine 
grass,  etc. 

kunti-maro  — (cementing-substance  pos- 
sessor, i.e.)  handle  of  a stone-knife. 
kiir-r a = wind,  storm. 
kilr-ri  — now,  immediately,  soon,  to-day. 
A^Z-ta-mul-la  = water,  creek,  small 
stream. 


L. 

£i-cha  = correctly,  “ no  gammon.” 
ll-e  = together,  collectively,  in-a-body. 
lung- a lung- a = variety  of  boomerang. 

M. 

ma  ! = thanks  ! thank  you  ! 
mk-  choom-bk  = kangaroo. 
ma- ka  = fire. 

ma- ka  ma- ka  = hot,  hot  water,  etc. 
ma- ke  = return-boomerang, 
ma-kd-ira-ta  = spear  in  general. 
mk-kun-ye  = one  of  the  terminal  posts 
supporting  the  emu  net. 

???«-la-ka  = dog,  dingo. 
ma- li  = fishing-net. 
ma-Zoo-a-ka  = swift,  quick. 
mam- bo  = elbow. 
ma-nb  = large  intestines, 
ma-pa-la-  = to  take  one’s  departure. 
ma- ra  = may  be,  perhaps,  expressive  of 
doubt. 

ma- ra-li  = to-morrow. 
ma-r a met- ra  = nude,  i.e.,  not  painted, 
ma-re-  = to  fetch,  bring  with  the  hand 
(cf.  murra). 

ma- re-a  = axe  (tomahawk)  head,  or 
whole  implement, 
ma-re-ka  = on  the  other  side  of. 
wza-ri-md  = a variety  of  hand  spear. 
md-rb  = sign  of  possession  (cf.  murra) 
ma- ti  = a knot  (in  net,  piece  of  string, 
etc.). 

ma- ti  = fingers,  toe. 
me  = eye. 

'we- kb  — the  vulva, 
meko-maro  = the  vulva-possessor,  i.e., 
the  penis  which  has  been  introcised, 
a “ whistle-cock.” 
mel-^-bo  = eye-brow  (cf.  me). 
mel- ya  = nose. 

melya-y>er-kil-li  = (nose-big)  nose-pin 
ornament. 

| melya-p#Z-ta-/mZ-ta  = flat-nosed  (cf. 
pulye). 

j melya-wa-ka-ra  = big-nosed, 
j melya-wil-ye-ri-kun-na-  = to  make 
grimaces  (cf.  wallichimpa-). 
i me-puk-koo-re-a  = the  punishment  of 
blinding  another  (cf.  me,  pukka-). 

I we-ri-chi  — leaf, 
i mer- koo  = lizard. 

mer-pul-li-wwwy-i  = a “ whirler,  ” 
“roarer,”  etc.  (rather  a Roxburgh 
word). 

mi-e  = country,  district. 

mi-e  mi-e  — earthy,  muddy,  dirty. 

ml-e-mi-er-li  = smooth. 

»wi-er»]l  = good. 
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44.  A Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta  words — continued. 


mil- ka  = tooth,  tooth-ornament, 
mil-ya-do  = bandicoot  (cf.  melya). 
rning  ka  = nostril. 

7?jeny-ka-ra  = toe-  or  finger-nail,  a claw, 
a claw-ornament,  a scratch  or  mark. 
ming-ko  = fork  of  the  fingers,  toes: 
fork  of  a tree,  a forked  stick,  a 
netting  needle. 

= mul-  ta-ra. 

min- na  = which  ? .what  ? 
min-im-\i  = why  F 

min-na-WMW-di  = how  many  F how 
much  F 

min- ta-ra  = mul-  ta-ra. 
mi- vl  = young  girl  (from  four  or  five 
years  of  age  up  to  first  signs  of 
puberty) . 

mi- ri  mi- ri  = netted  fore-head  band, 
mi-ri-iwz-ni  = mountain,  rock,  small 
stone. 

mo-a-r!  = poisonous  white  powder  for 
producing  sickness  or  death. 
(Eather  an  Upper  Georgina  word.) 
mo- ki  = small  fly  in  general, 
mok-ica-ri  = specially-shaped  pigeon- 
net. 

mol- Id-16  = mountain-top. 
wo-ina  = “ghost  ” or  “ spirit  ” of  those 
departed. 

mo- na  — upper-part  front-of-chest. 
mong- ka  = thunder, 
inoo-che-  = to  sleep. 
mool- ka  — tree-trunk,  -butt, 
moo-na-mul-ya-r!  = opossum  - string 
apron  belt. 

moo-na-thn-pi-eZ-la  = sp.  of  small  red 
tit. 

moon- di  = -self. 
moon- do  = a circumcised  penis. 
moong-ka.-\a.  = o])Ossum-string,  and  the 
various  ornaments,  etc.,  made  from 
it. 

moong- ka-ta  = close  up,  near,  in  the 
neighboui'hood  of. 

7noon-ta-bil-la  = opossum-string  sheath 
of  a stone-knife. 
moor- ka  = tree-root. 
moor- ra  = branch,  stick, 
moorra-kumbo  = (sticks-death,  i.e.,  re- 
ferring to  the  piling  over  with 
branches),  grave.  • 
moor-n7i-di  = thumb,  big-toe. 
moor-vo  = large  variety  of  throwing- 
stick  toy. 

wioo-too-roo  = vertical  “ flash”  cuts  on 
the  shoulders. 

mo-rooZ-ka  = mosquito  (c/.  moki). 

mor-ro  = nulla-nulla. 

mog-er-jo  = old-woman. 

mul- je-ri  = flank,  side,  of  the  body. 


mill- ka  = north-west. 
mill- ka  mul- ka  = painted,  decollated. 
mul- ka-ri  = a benevolent,  omnipresent, 
supernatural  being.  Anything  in- 
comprehensible. 
mul- la  = thigh. 
mill-  le  = cold. 

mul-le-  = reflexive  suffix  added  to  the 
root-stem  of  certain  verbs. 
TnZZZ-lI-mur-ro  = pelican. 
mul-lo  = sign  of  negation,  no,  not. 
miil-tiL-ra,  = roll  of  emu  feathers  worn 
over  portion  of  body  wherever  pain 
is. 

multara-maro  = (emu-feather-roll  pos- 
sessor, i.e.)  the  emu. 
rnun-da-  = to  kill  with  the  munguni. 
mun-da  = the  adverbial  suffix, 
mun-da-koo-e-a  = a flattened  spindle- 
shaped  chest-ornament. 
mun-de-Zi-a  = round,  curved. 
mun- di  = much,  many  (cf.  mundia, 
mungkora) 
mun-(Zi-a  = heavy. 

miing-H-voo  = seed  of  a sp.  of  edible 
nut-grass. 

miing-kbv-a.  = largest  kind  of  dillv-bag, 
and  so,  very  great  in  size  or 
quantity. 

mung-iiu-i  = bone-apparatus  used  for 
producing  sickness  or  death, 
munguni-maro  = bone -apparatus- pos- 
sessor, i.e.,  medicine-man,  doctor. 
:wimy-un-i-pa-ri  = porcupine. 
mun- ji  = sp.  of  fibrous  flax-plant. 
mun- na  = may,  perhaps,  might. 
mUn- na  = bad,  evil  (cf.  munda-,  mun- 
guni). 

mupna-ko-re-  = to  make  a mistake 
(=  evil,  bad,  to  keep), 
munna-moorra  = the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  a deceased  adult  male. 
mun- ta  = food  of  any  description. 
niur-ra,  = hand  (cf.  moorra). 
mur-ra-£zZ»-ta  = small  square-shaped 
dilly-bag. 

murra-Zoo-no  = boulder  pebble  held 
in  hand,  used  for  crushing  nardoo 
(cf.  murra  toua-). 

mur-uk-/dm-di  = individual  initiated 
into  the  fourth  degree. 
miit-tb  = too,  also,  in  addition. 

nd- ka  = between. 
na- ra  = ear. 

na-ra-a-pa-ri  = porcupine  (sect.  74, 
fig.  10). 

na-ra-poon-ga-  = to  forget  (sect.  104, 
fig.  205). 
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44.  A Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta 


w«-ra-ro  = flood, 
na-ra-we-  = to  hear  (cf,  nara). 
nd- ri  = and,  also,  still  yet. 
nd- ri  ! = now  ! ready ! oft’ ! 
nd- ri  = sign  of  interrogation, 
wa-ri-mun-ta  = flood  (cf.  nararo). 
«a-roo-a  = spear  in  general, 
war-pi  = river-bank,  the  water’s  edge 
with  its  ripples  (cf.  nararo) 
ne-wa-ka  = smallest  species  of  edible 
frog. 

neng-o  = any  small  frog  in  general, 
ni-e-ri  ni-e-ri  = angry, 
w^-pa  = native  animal-hide  water-bag, 
ni-w-mor  a — soft  to  the  touch. 
noong- a-ka  = here,  at  the  back, 
noong-a-ri  = there,  yonder. 
noong- a-ye  = here,  in  front  or  side. 
Ro-po  = wife,  husband. 
nul- la  = skin,  flesh, 
nulla-maro  — (the  skin-possessor,  i.e.) 
a penis  that  has  not  yet  been  cir- 
cumcised. 

7wZ-loo-cha  — sp.  of  pear-shape-fruited 
vine. 

nul- ya  = cheek  (cf.  nulla). 
nun- da-ta  = few,  scarce, 
nung-ka-  = to  sit-down,  stay,  reside, 
live. 

nung-ka-la-  = to  allow,  permit. 
nung-ka-Zera-va  = old,  aged, 
nung-ka-re-  = to  attend  to,  to  wait-on, 
to  look-after. 

nun-mo-i 6 = long-pointed  (likeaspear). 
nu- no  = tired*  exhausted,  faint. 
nun-te-ri  — slip-noose  for  catching 
ducks,  etc. 

O. 

ol-\b  = fore-head. 

ool-lo  = bee. 

oon-da-  = to  grease. 

oo-no  = sand-fly. 

oo-ra  = camp  (cf.  oorooroo). 

oo-rangro  = another’s  ( „ ) 

oo-ro-koo-na-wa-ra  = other  side  of  ( „ ) 

oo-roo-roo,  oo-ro  = one,  unity, 
oo-roo-ya-ra  = different  (cf.  oorooroo). 
oo-ta-  = to  come  back,  return, 
oo-ta-roo  = one  of  the  two  gamo- 
matro-nyms. 

P. 

^a-koo-la  ==  two,  dual, 
psl-koo-  ldng-oo-rb  = three  (cf.  pakoola, 
oorooroo). 

jpa-koo-ta  = one  of  the  two  gamo- 
matro-nyms. 


words — con  tin  ued. 

pal- la  = rain, 
pa-pa-too-ro  = short, 
yja-pol-la  = shoulder. 
pap- pa  = any  kind  of  seed-food  in 
general. 

pa-m-pa-ra  = large  species  of  iguana, 
pa-ra-rl-luin-na-  = to  learn. 
pa-r«-pi  = creek,  stream. 
pd-vk-iodng-k  = mad. 
pit- ri  — plenty,  a lot  of,  big  mob  of. 
pa- ri  pd-vl  — property,  belongings, 
possessions. 
pd- roo  = yellow,  pole, 
pa-row-li  — flock-pigeon, 
pa-ta-  = to  hold  in  the  hand. 
pd- til  — “kopi,”  white-plaster,  gyp- 
sum. 

pn-ta-maro  = white-plaster  possessor, 
i.e.,  the  one  who  mourns,  a mourner, 
pen-te-  = to  count. 
per- cha  — a wooden-peg,  -hook, 
percha-marro  = the  peg-possessor,  i.e,, 
a variety  of  hooked  spear, 
ye-ri-pa  = big,  large. 
pe- ri-ri  = soft,  low  (sound). 
per- Idl-li  — big,  large, 
pe-ta-bur-i  = edible  water-lily  root: 
the  whole  plant. 
pi- a = bird  in  general, 
pi-jer-do  = small,  hawk. 
pin-<\\  pin-(\\  — sp.  of  “Mitchell ’’-grass. 
ping- ka-ra  = eagle-hawk  feather  orna- 
ment. 

pin- ja-ne  — the  breast. 
pin- ji  = bird’s  nest  (cf.  pia). 
pin-ki-poo-ra-  = to  divide,  share. 

- pin-nk  — bone. 
pin- ta  — short-pointed. 
pin-ta-poo»-da-ka  ==  finished  entirely, 
completed. 

pi-oa-li  = dog,  dingo, 
pi-pa-  = to  see. 
pi-pin-m-a  = lightning. 
pi-r«/-k6  = native-companion  bird, 
px-te-  = to  hit,  strike  (with  anything 
except  a spear). 

pite-mul-le-  = to  fight  (cf.  mulle). 
pit- yi-ri  = sign  of  the  plural. 
p6-kan-<7M^-ye  = sp.  of  penny-royal. 
pd- ka-rd,  = short  meadow-grass, 
^oo-cho-poo-cho-tou-e-mul-le-  = to  play 
at  stick  and  ball  (cf.  t.ou-a-). 
poo-H-ti-ka  = sp.  of  wattle  used  in  the 
preparation  of  pituri. 
pool-  ki  = full-up. 
pool- le  = dry. 

pool- le-la  = (dry  with  the  effects  of, 
i.e.),  thirsty. 

poolle-ko-rc-  = (dry,  to  keep,  i.e.),  to 
dry  something. 
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44.  A Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta  words — continued. 


poon-da-  = to  break  a bone,  leg,  etc. 

(in  Miorli,  poonda  = bone). 
poo- ni  = all,  the  whole  lot. 
poon-]b  = hair  of  the  head,  human- 
hair  twine. 

poon-ta-  = to  suck  a wound. 
poor-  ra  = urine. 

poor-ra-c/a-a  = bitter,  salty,  taste  {cf. 
poorra). 

poo-ri-\i  = all,  the  whole  lot. 

poorn- koo  = knee. 

poo-rb-nb  = feather. 

poo-voo-vo  = (poorono,  oorooroo,  i.e .) 

the  feathered  one,  the  emu. 
poor- pa-le  = rhythmic  clapping  with  the 
hands  on  the  groin  at  corrobborees. 
poo- 1!  = fire- wood, 
pre-ti-pa-  = to  meet. 
pril-]ing-a,  = the  whirring-stick  toy. 
pril- li  pril-W  = black,  blue 
prin- na  = leg,  the  side-scaffolding  of  a 
hut. 

prinna-poor-te-  = to  walk  ( cf  prinna). 
puk-ka-  = to  cut  with  the  chisel,  etc., 
to  manufacture  (a  spear,  boome- 
rang, etc.)  {cf.  pukkangi). 
puk-foray-i  = native  chisel  (a  word 
used  more  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  Boulia  district), 
pul-lu-woon-je-  = to  take  in  exchange, 
to  swap  {cf.  woonje-). 
pul- la  = lip. 
pul- ye  = fat,  stout. 
pun-de-pun-de-ya.  = yellow. 
pun- di-ra  = sweetheart,  wife  of  one’s 
choice. 

pun- ja  = knee. 

pun-]&-pun-]\-a.  = sweet  (taste), 
/mn-je-a  = sick,  ill,  diseased, 
pun-ua-  = to  run. 
pun-na-re-  = to  steal. 
put- ta  = a boy  from  four  or  five  years  of 
age  up  to  the  first  signs  of  puberty. 


It. 

pe-clun-di  = “ bloodwood”-tree  (a 

doubtful  Pitta- Pitta  word). 

T. 

tci- ka  = small  variety  of  koolamon  {cf. 
toka-) . 

^a-ka-le  = the  cross-stick  head-orna- 
ment worn  at  certain  corrobborees, 
rites,  etc. 

/■a-ko-ko  = a child,  male  or  female,  up 
to  four  or  five  years  of  age  {cf  tano). 

td- le  = tongue. 


td-wo  = weak,  helpless,  delicate,  sickly. 
/«-po  = mountain. 

/a-po  = quiet,  silent,  silence  {cf.  tale). 
\ii-rdl-kb  =biggest  variety  of  bull-frog. 
1a-i’e-  = to  kick. 

la- re-  = to  weave  a dilly-bag,  net,  etc. 
ia-rdm -bo-la  = pituri  {cf.  tare — to  kick, 
as  expressive  of  its  therapeutic 
effects). 

ta-rd-pul-le-  = to  speak,  articulate  {cf. 
tale,  pulla). 

ta-row-a  = broad,  wide. 
fa- ta  = ant. 

te-r a = door,  entrance,  of  hut. 
te-rang- a-ra  = high  river-bank. 
te-ra-to-A;a-ra  = open  country. 
te-ri  = the  “ pointer ’’-portion  of  the 
“ bone ’’-apparatus. 

te-ri-nung-ka-  = to  quarrel,  have  words 
with. 

tl-che-  = to  eat. 

ti-e  = small  in  size  or  quantity. 

//&-ka-ra  = clouds,  sky. 

/iZ-ll-mur-ri  = gidyeatree  {cf.  moorra). 
til-ya-ri  = bunch  of  emu-feathers  for 
hanging  over  the  buttocks, 
ti-ma-  = to  drink. 

tin-cha-  = to  cut  down,  gather,  collect 
grass  or  wood. 

Lm-er-ta  = sp.  of  small  brown  tit. 
tin-] a = the  rough  marks  on  handle  of 
boomerang,  nulla-nulla,  etc.,  to 
prevent  the  weapon  slipping  out  of 
thrower’s  hand. 

/ifl-ja  = one  of  the  intermediate  sticks 
supporting  the  emu-net. 

/itt-jin-na  = kind  of  miniature  koom- 
para,  but  fixed  on  the  pubic  hair. 
tin- na  = foot,  road-track, 
fwi-na-pul-li  = opossum. 
ti-7?««y-a-ra  = north. 

^-pa-do  = transverse  “ flash  ” incisions 
on  chest. 

ti-t\  = elder  brother. 

to  = a long  way  off. 

to  ka-  = to  bring,  fetch,  carry. 

/o-ka-ra  = short  hair  on  temples,  nape 
of  neck,  etc. 

^oZ-koo-roo  = a plain,  a flat  piece  of 
country. 

foo-che-ra  = straight,  straight-line, 
foo-che-ra  = south-east. 
tool- chi  = small-intestines,  the  “ guts.”  ' 
tool  chi  koondi-koondi  = (guts  crooked, 
i.e.)  stomach-ache. 
toor-&a-pa-l6  = white, 
ifoor-km-je  = fire-stick. 
too-rb  = by-and-by  {cf.  to). 
too-rooMca  = freshwater  mussel. 
too- ta  = grease,  fat. 


ABORIGINALS  : AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR. 
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44.  A VocaDulary  of  Pitta- Pitta  words — continued. 


Zo-po  = buttock. 

Zo-to-ka-na  = child, 
tou-a-  = to  hit  (with  anything  except  a 
spear). 

tou-e-la-  = to  hit  (with  a spear  only). 
Zozz-er-li  — concavity,  cup,  hole,  recep- 
tacle ot’  the  “ bone  ’’-apparatus, 
tu-a-ri  = long,  tall, 
luk-ka-  = to  stand  up. 
tiiin-ia-ra  = variety  of  spear. 
tim-a-e-la-Zi-e  = always,  ever,  every 
day  (cf.  elalie). 

tun-pa-  = to  cut  with  a stone-knife, 
stone,  etc. 
twin-je-  — to  cry. 

IT. 

ul- 16  = mother’s  brother. 
ii-Zor-a  = south-west, 
zzw-ba  = abdomen,  belly, 
umba  put-yk-put-\k-nnx\-le-k  = belly- 
ache (cf.  umba). 

wm-ma,  MHi-ma-ra  = mother,  mother’s 
sister. 

zz-mo-lo  = night,  darkness. 
ung- ka  = beard,  chin. 
ung- ka-la  = before,  first-time,  previous 
to. 

wrt-ja-koot-ta  = a man’s  daughter-in- 
law,  a woman’s  father-in-law. 
un-na-/i  &</-ye  = a hut  specially  con- 
structed for  withstanding  cold. 
un-ti-Zz-ri  = two-handed  sword. 
up-[ie-vi  = father,  father’s  brother 
(cf  yuppieri). 
u-ro-wd-ko  = north-east, 
u-ron-yoo-to  = a circle, 
wr-rung-ga-ri  = sugar-bag,  honey, 
u-ta-  = to  swim. 

zzZ-ta-ka-lo  = relationship  between 
husband’s  and  wife’s  mothers. 
ut- ta-na  = paternal  grandmother,  ma- 
ternal grandfather. 
ut-ta-pe-zz&-ka  = child,  boy  or  girl, 
iit-ta-rd-ka  = nephew  on  sister’s  side. 
b-wun-uk  = top-cord  supporting  the 
length  of  the  exteuded  emu-net. 

W. 

wd- cha-md,  = handle  of  a stone  toma- 
hawk. 

tea- ka-je  = emu. 
wd- ka-'la  = black  crow. 
wd- ker-d!  = black  crow. 
wci-ko  = the  smaller  of  the  two  sand- 
stone grindstones, 
wd-koo-la  = human-hair  waist-belt. 
zcaZ-la-ra  = young,  youthful. 


wal-li-chin-pa-  = to  rest  the  side  of  the 
face  on  arm  or  hand,  when  lying  on 
ground. 

wan- doo  = heel. 

xodn- ta  = by-and-by. 

wd- pa  = pup,  litter. 

iva-vk  = who,  whose,  etc. 

wd-ra-per-ta  = tomahawk. 

wd- ra-ra  = a long  way  off. 

wen-ko  = when  ? 

we-\>&  we- pe  = quiet,  silent. 

ioe-T\  — perhaps,  may  be. 

zee-rl  we- ri  = sandy  channel. 

wer- koo  = two  lines  placed  cross-wise  ; 

a sign  of  mourning,  etc. 
we-ye-ro  = hard  to  the  touch, 
wil-la-kun-na-  = to  shield  the  face  with 
the  arm  or  hand  (cf.  walli  chinpa-). 
wuZ-pa  = a punctured  wound  (e.g.  from 
a spear). 

win-]\  ivin- j!  = any  temporary  grass- 
shed  for  protection  from  rain, 
win-ne-  = to  come  up  to,  to  arrive  at. 
win-ni-wzzm-na-ri  = connecting-string 
of  the  bone  apparatus  (cf.  muu- 
guui). 

win -nu  = witooka. 

win- ta  = whereabouts  (rest)  ? (cf.  inta). 
wi-re-  = to  grind,  seed,  etc. 
wi-re-  = to  sink. 

wn-too-ka  = a radish-like  edible  root. 
icd'Z- ka  = sun,  day. 
tool- ka-na  = to-morrow  (cf.  wolka). 
worn- ma  = snake  in  general. 
won- yel-la  = black-headed  snake  (cf. 
wo  mm  a). 

woom-dwn-ye  = wild  orange. 
woong-ko  = one  of  the  four  paedo- 
matro-nyms. 
woon-je-  = to  give. 

woon-je-mul-le-  = to  swap,  exchange 
(cf.  woonje-). 

woon-je-woon-je-  = to  teach  (cf. 
woonje-). 

ivor- a-ka  = emu-feather  amulet  worn 
over  the  chest  (cf.  warkaje) 
zeo/’-ka-ra  = south. 
wor- ra  = shield. 

wul-lb-k  = a break-wind  on  either  side 
of  a hut,  built  of  twigs,  grass,  etc. 
wul-Zoo-ka  = a modification  of  the  mun- 
guni. 

\\u\-lung-k-rk  = stone  tomahawk  as  a 
whole,  its  stonehead. 
uuzZ-pa-ra  = sp.  of  stickleback,  a very 
small  kind  of  fish. 

ivun-dk-roo  = the  backbone,  and  so  the 
curved  framework  of  a hut. 
wung- a-ta  = adult  woman  in  general. 
wiing-l  = younger,  brother  or  sister. 
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44.  A Vocabulary  of  Pitta-Pitta  words — continued. 


wun-je-  = to  rise. 
ioun-je  — hair,  grass, 
wun-je-la-  = to  make  hair  or  grass,  to 
grow  (cf.  wunje). 

wiin-ka-  = to  sing  at  a corrobboree 
(cf.  wunni). 

noun- n!  = corrobboree  as  a whole. 

Y. 

ya-ka-pa-ri  = a grass  allied  to  the 
katoora. 

ya-ka  ya-ka-ye  = night-time. 

yd- ki  = light  in  weight. 

yal- ka  = drought. 

yaZ-ka-ra  = dark,  heavy,  clouds. 

yal-lo-wiin-je-  = to  send  (cf.  woonje). 

ya-ra-ka  = species  of  star-grass 


ya-ri-wiwfly-kor-a  = strong,  powerful 
(cf.  mungkora). 

ya-te-  = to  build  a hut,  palisade,  etc. 
yel-  ka  = neck. 

ycl- ka  yel- ka  = bush  alley-way  into 
which  the  hunted  emus  are  driven 
ycl- pi  = emu-net. 

ye-ni-wmorcy-ka-ta  = how  far  ? how 
near?  (cf.  moongkata). 
yum- bi  = a man’s  mother-in-law,  a 
woman’s  son-in-law. 
yum- di  = brother-in-law,  male  cousin. 
yung- ko  = wulloa. 
yun-ka-  = to  tell,  to  report,  inform, 
ywfl-un-a  = similar, 
yup-yi-e-ri  = young  lad  at  full  develop- 
ment of  puberty  (cf.  upperi). 
yut-ta-  = to  like,  love,  copulate. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TABULAR  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  SELECTED  WORDS  USED  IN  THE 

DIFFERENT  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  DISTRICTS  OF  NORTH-WEST-CENTRAL 

QUEENSLAND. 

Contents. — Section  45.  Boulia  District — the  various  tribes  occupying  it.  46.  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  District.  47.  Clou  curry  District.  48.  Flinders  District.  49.  Upper  Georgina  District.  50. 
North- West-Central  Queensland.  51.  Introduction  to  the  Philological  Tables.  52.  Words  relating 
to  parts  of  the  body.  53.  Fauna  and  Flora.  54.  Other  Objects  of  Nature.  55.  Weapons, 
Utensils,  &c.  56.  Numerals.  57.  Abstract  Ideas.  58.  Family  Relationships. 

45.  The  Boulia  District,  the  limits  of  which  have  already  been  defined  in 
section  2,  comprises  in  all  a score  or  so  of  tribes,  each  having  its  head  centre  or 
chief  encampment.  Speaking  generally,  these  same  tribes  are  able  to  render 
themselves  pretty  mutually  intelligible,  and  possess  in  common  various  trade- 
routes,  markets,  and  hunting-grounds,  customs,  manners,  and  beliefs  ; in  other 
words  they  might,  as  a whole,  be  well  described  as  “messmates,”  though  in  the 
aboriginal  language  there  appears  to  be  no  one  word  which  would  express  them 
collectively.  Still  deeper  bonds  of  comradeship  connect  them  in  that  all  these 
tribes,  within  certain  individual  limitations  to  be  subsequently  discussed,  are  inter- 
marriageable,  and  furthermore,  in  cases  of  warfare  with  outsiders,  would  join  in 
making  common  cause  against  the  enemy. 

Owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  with  the  advent  of  the  Europeans, 
some  of  these  tribal  camps  have  been  shifted  of  late  years  from  their  original 
quarters  or  else  amalgamated  with  others,  while  in  a few  cases,  what  with  priva- 
tion, disease,  alcohol,  and  lead,  the  whole  community  has  been  annihilated.  Even 
during  my  sojourn  at  Boulia,  the  head-centre  of  the  Pitta-Pitta  tribe,  I have  never 
seen  more  than  about  50  of  these  individuals  congregated  there  on  any  one 
occasion,  though  this  number  might  occasionally  have  been  augmented  by  visitors 
coming  in  from  neighbouring  districts  for  purposes  of  trade  and  barter.  At  the 
present  day  I do  not  suppose  that  the  whole  tribe  numbers  more  than  200  souls, 
scattered  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  So  again,  the  Yellunga  people  of  Horan- 
side  are  fast  disappearing,  while  the  Yunda  folk,  originally  of  Warenda,  are  now 
scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  on  that  station,  their  quarters  having  been  shifted 
northwards  towards  Tooleybuck.  The  tribes  indigenous  to  the  Boiilia  district 
can  therefore  only  be  located  within  certain  limits,  as  follows : — The  Boinji,  Dun- 
gadungara,  Yunnateunnea,  Ringo-Ringo,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marion 
Downs,  the  Pitta-Pitta  at  Boulia,  the  Ooloopooloo  at  Bedouri,  the  Rukkia  and 
Tinka-Tinki  at  Cooraboolka,  the  Rungo-Rungo  in  the  country  between  Herbert 
and  Roxburgh  Downs,  the  Koonkoolenya  at  Mooraboola,  the  Kwokwa  and 
Weelko  at  PilJiou  Creek,  the  Yellunga  along  Noranside  and  the  Burke  River,  the 
Yunda  at  Booloo-Booloo,  Warenda,  Muckunda  Creek,  and  Tooleybuck,  the 
Karanya  at  Cluny,  the  Yuntauntaya  at  Breadalbane,  the  Ulaojinya  at  Carlo  ( vel 
Mungerebar)  and  Upper  Mulligan  River,  the  Miorli  at  Springvale,  the  Lakes, 
Cork,  and  Middle  Diamantina  River,  the  Wonkajera  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grienormiston  ( vel  l'damea)  and  Herbert  Downs,  &c.  Why  there  should  be  such  a 
multiplicity  of  communities  in  this  particular  district,  as  compared  with  the  others, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a composite 
society  is  actually  undergoing  a process  of  agglutination ; on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  above  tribes  cannot  boast  of  more  than  a score  or  two  of  individuals. 
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The  Miorli  have  only  of  late  years  amalgamated  with  the  Boulia  District 
aboriginals  so  far  as  general  friendly  intercourse  and  trade  relationship  is  con- 
cerned, a circumstance  which  will  explain  the  fact  that  while  many  of  their  words 
possess  roots  in  common  with  those  given  in  the  contiguous  lists  (section  52,  &c.), 
there  is  a large  proportion  of  others  which  are  totally  peculiar  and  independent. 
The  Miorli  language  seems,  indeed,  to  connect  that  of  the  Goa  (Upper  Diaman- 
tina),  itself  allied  by  common  roots  to  the  Woonamurra  and  Mitakoodi  (Upper 
Flinders  and  Cloncurry)  with  the  Pitta-Pitta  and  other  Boulia  District  dialects. 
Again,  in  the  lists  of  Avords  of  the  Wonkajera  and  Ulaolinya,  two  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  Boulia  District,  are  to  be  found  a few  roots  in  common  with  one 
another,  yet  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  the  district  in  general:  a proportion 
of  these  common  roots  indicates  a connection  with  the  language  of  theUndekerebina 
aboriginals  occupying  the  contiguous  Toko  country. 

The  Boulia  District  tribes,  Avhence  words  have  been  chosen  for  comparison, 
are  the  Pitta-Pitta,  Wonkajera,  Ulaolinya,  Karanya,  and  Miorli.  Unfortunately, 
I never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a reliable  Yunda  or  Yellunga  vocabulary — e.g.,  a 
dialect  spoken  in  the  northerly  portions  of  the  district. 

46.  The  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District  includes  the  Selwyn  Ranges  and  the 
highlands  (Barkly  Tableland,  &c.)  drained  by  the  Leichhardt  and  various  tribu- 
taries (e.g.,  Buckley  River,  Moonah  Creek)  of  the  Upper  Georgina : its  southern 
limits  extend  to  Chatsworth,  Mount  Merlin,  and  Buckingham  Downs.  In  the 
main,  this  area  may  be  described  as  wild  mountainous  country,  watered  by  natural 
springs.  It  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Kalkadoon  tribes,  though  in  what  particular 
portion  of  it  is  their  main  camp,  if  any,  it  is  difficult  to  learn.  Messmates  of 
theirs  are  the  Workoboongo,  Iujilinji,  and  Oboroondi.  Their  eastern  and 
northern  neighbours,  the  Mitakoodi  of  the  Cloncurry  District,  sometimes  speak  of 
these  Kalkadoon  as  consisting  of  two  main  divisions — theMuntaba  (i.e.,  southern) 
and  the  Roongkari  (i.e.,  western).  It  is  the  southern  Kalkadoon  wlio  are  referred 
to  throughout  the  following  text.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
there  are  very  few  Avords  or  roots  common  to  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  Cloncurry 
Districts,  which,  being  contiguous,  have  their  lists  (section  52,  &c.)  accordingly 
placed  in  apposition. 

47.  The  Cloncurry  District  comprises  all  the  country  drained  by  the  Clon- 
curry Fiver  and  its  branches  as  Ioav  doAvn  as  its  junction  with  Dismal  Creek.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  Mitakoodi,  with  their  head  encampment  at  Fort  Constantine: 
around  Canobie  messmates  of  theirs  are  the  Mikoolun  and  Miubbi.  On  the 
west  and  south  this  district  is  bounded  by  Kalkadoon,  and  on  the  east  by 
W oonamurra,  country. 

48.  The  Woonamurra  inhabit  the  watershed  of  the  Saxby  and  Flinders,  as  far 
as  Cambridge  and  Richmond  Downs,  an  area  which  for  present  purposes  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  Upper  Flinders  District.  SouthAvards  it  extends  to  the  Ranges 
and  to  Ivynuna,  where  it  becomes  contiguous  with  Goa  country.  The  Nouun 
tribes  at  Mullangera  are  messmates  both  of  the  Woonamurra  and  Mitakoodi. 
Both  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Wommin,  come  to  barter  here  at  Mullangera. 

49.  In  the  Upper  Georgina  District,  stretching  along  the  river  between 
Roxburgh  and  Carandotta  and  onwards,  with  head-quarters  at  the  latter  locality, 
are  the  Elookera  or  Walookera,  a small  tribe  using  words  absolutely  distinct, 
shoAving  no  traces  of  contact  with,  neighbouring  peoples.  The  Yunnalinka,  who 
also  had  their  head-quarters  at  Carandotta  only  a few  years  ago,  are  now  probably 
extinct.  Beyond  the  Walookera  are  the  comparatively  numerous  Yaroinga, 
scattered  from  between  Urandangie  and  Headmgly ; these  extend  nortlnvards 
along  the  Georgina  as  far  as  Lake  Nash,  and  westwards  along  the  course  of 
Gordon’s  Creek.  Here  the  Yaroinga  come  into  contact  Avith  the  Undekerebina 
of  the  Toko  Ranges  and  surrounding  country,  with  whom  they  are  friends  and 
messmates,  and,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  lists  referring  to  their  respective  dialects, 
the  similarity  of  many  of  their  words  is  very  marked.  The  Yaroinga  are  also 
messmates  with  the  powerful  and  warlike  Workia  people,  who  live  north  of  them. 
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50.  An  examination  of  the  map  (Plate  1.)  will  show  pretty  clearly  how 
the  live  foregoing  ethnographical  districts  together  constitute  the  major  portion 
of  the  area  henceforth  to  he  referred  to  as  North- West-Central  Queensland. 
The  distinctiveness  with  which  these  various  districts  are  separated  one  from 
the  other,  even  in  language  alone,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  succeeding  comparative 
philological  tables. 

51.  In  drawing  up  the  following  lists,  not  a little  care  has  been  exercised  in 
eliminating  all  words  concerning  the  meaning  of  which,  to  the  aboriginal  mind, 
there  could  be  the  least  suspicion  of  doubt.  This  possibility  I was  confirmed  in 
when  studying  the  personal  and  other  pronouns,  family  and  individual  relation- 
ships, &c.,  among  the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks,  and  even  as  it  is,  the  various  names  for 
certain  genera  among  the  fauna  may  still  be  open  to  this  objection.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  'the  particular  words  selected  for  philological  comparison  are 
confined  to  the  various  portions  of  the  human  body,  to  animals,  plants,  and  other 
objects  of  nature,  to  weapons,  implements,  and  numerals,  a few  abstract  ideas, 
and  certain  family  relationships  (with  limited  significations).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  various  tribes  are  tabulated  in  Ihe  lists  not  only  collectively  according 
to  their  ethnographical  districts,  but  also  individually  in  such  manner  that  neigh- 
bouring communities  aie  placed  in  close  proximity.  This  has  been  done  in  order 
to  show  more  forcibly  how  many  a word  will  undergo  gradual  yet  marked 
transformation  within  comparatively  limited  tracts  of  country.  All  words  are 
analysed  into  their  component  syllables,  and  accentuated  and  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  the  basis  laid  down  in  section  3.  Opportunity  may  be  taken  here  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  words  “galah,”  “corella,”  “ wommera,”  for  comparison 
with  their  respective  Australian  aboriginal  terms  used  in  these  districts. 
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52. — Parts  of  the  Body. 
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(*)  Sect.  49.  (2)  Particularly  the  short  hair  growing  on  nape  of  neck.  (3)  Cf.  Goa  and  Woonamurra  terms  for  “meadow-grass. 

(*)  Cf.  Mitakoodi  term  for  “eye.”  (s)  Sect.  43c. 


52. — Parts  of  the  Body — continued. 
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(*)  (2)  (s)  Beard.  (4)  Throat.  (5)  Back  of  neck,  nape.  (e)  Arm.  (T)  Fore-arm. 

(8)  Of.  Pitta-Pitta  term  for  “hair-of-head”;  also  Goa  and  Woonamurra  terms  for  “meadow-grass.” 


52. — Parts  of  the  Body — continued. 
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TABULAR  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  SELECTED  WORDS 


(')  (5)  Cf.  words  for  “big,  large,”  in  sect.  57.  (*)  (3)  (*)  Cf.  words  for  “small”  in  sect.  57.  (°)  Thigh.  (7)  Projection  of  hip-bone.  (5)  Shin. 

(°)  Calf.  (10)  Heel.  f11)  Cf.  Mitakoodi  word  for  “hand.”  (l2)  Cf.  Wonkajera,  etc.,  terms  for  “bone,  shin-bone.”  (1S)  Sect.  43p. 

(1‘)  Cf.  Boulia  district  words  for  “leg.”  (13)  (lB)  Cf.  terms  for  “big  toe”  and  “little  toe”  respectively. 


52. — Parts  of  the  Body  — continued. 
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(*)  Cf.  word  for  “big/’  in  sect.  57.  (2)  (3)  {*)  (5)  Cf.  words  for  “small,”  in  sect.  57.  (°)  Upper  portion  of  the  chest.  (7)  Milk.  (s)  Chest.  (°)  Breast. 

(10)  Vagina.  (1J)  Pubes.  (12)  Cf.  breast.  (13)  Penis  in  general.  Cf.  moon-do,  nul-la  ma-ro,  and  me-ko  ma-ro  in  Pitta-Pitta  Vocabulary,  sect.  44. 

(14)  Cf.  Ulaolinya,  etc.,  terms  for  “urine.”  (1S)  Sect.  43 g.  (15)  (10)  Cf.  terms  for  “thumb”  and  “fingers,”  respectively. 


52: — Parts  of  the  Body — continued. 
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TABULAR  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  SELECTED  WORDS 


(7)  Cf.  the  Pitta-Pitta  “poonda-”  to  break  a bone,  etc.  (2)  Small  intestines.  (3)  Large  intestines.  {*)  Also  = abdomen. 

(=)  Only  used  in  bad  language,  swearing,  etc.  (sect.  333).  (°)  Cf.  Ulaolinya,  etc.,  terms  for  “shin.”  (7)  Cf.  Yaroinga,  etc.,  terms  for  “penis. 

(8)  Cf.  Pitta-Pitta,  etc.,  term  for  “bill.” 


53. — Fauna  and  Flora. 
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H Rock  wallaby.  (2)  Scrub  kangaroo.  (3)  Mountain  kangaroo.  (*)  Also  a rat.  (5)  He-dog.  (a)  An  old  aged  dog  ; often  applied  to  an  old  man.  H Dog  in  general. 
(s)  Aged  slut.  (9)  = Woman-dog.  (10)  Scrub  turkey.  (11)  Native  companion.  (l2)  Diver-bird,  shag.  (13)  = Nodding-head.  (14)  ^Feather-one. 

(1S)  Multara  (sect.  286)  in  possession.  (1B)  Pelican.  (17)  Bandicoot.  (18)  Rat.  (19)  Sect.  43e.  (20)  Sect.  43m.  (21)  Sec  sect.  74. 


53. — Fauna  and  Flora — continued. 
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TABULAR  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  SELECTED  WORDS 
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(a)  Black  duck.  (2)  Cf.  ‘‘foot.”  (3)  Another  kind  of  pigeon.  (4)  Water  snake.  (5)  Carpet  snake.  (6)  Green  snake.  (’)  Black  snake. 
(8)  Carpet  snake.  (9)  Large  species.  (10)  Small  species.  (ll)  Large  river-iguana.  (12)  Large  mountain-iguana.  (13)  Sect.  43^7. 
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i1)  Sand-fly.  (2)  A bee.  (s)  Also  = hair  of  head.  (*)  Cf.  Goa  po-ko-yo  = hair-louse.  (5)  Cf.  Pitta-Pitta  term  for  “hair  of  head.”  (®)  Sect.  43a. 
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(»)  Rain.  (=)  Also  = a small  creek,  etc.  (3)  Also  = rain.  (4)  Cf.  Mitakoodi  term  for  “eye.”  (5)  Cf.  Goa,  etc.,  terms  for  “stone-knife. 

(8)  Cf.  Ulaolinya  term  for  “stone-knife.”  (7)  Cf.  Pitta-Pitta,  etc.,  term  for  “back,  dorsum.”  (')  Cf.  Wonkajera  term  for  back,  dorsum. 

(9)  Sect.  43a.  (,0)  Sect.  43e. 


55. — Weapons,  Utensils,  etc. 
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(*)  Little  spear.  (-)  Big'spear.  (3)  For  women  only.  (*)  Big  variety.  (5)  Small  variety.  (°)  Fishing-net.  (7)  Emu-net.  (s)  Pigeon-net. 
(°)  lor  women.  (lu)  Formen.  (17)  Head-net.  (12)  Cf.  Goa  term  for  “rock,”  etc.  (13)  C/-.  Ulaolinya  term  for  “mountain,  rock.” 

(14)  Cf.  Pitta-Pitta  terms  for  “shield”  and  “koolamon.”  (1S)  Sect.  43e.  (lfl)  Sect.  43^.  (17)  Sect.  43m. 

(18)  = rather,  a flint-flake  before  being  made  into  a knife  proper.  See  sect.  149. 


56—  Numerals.  I!  57. — Abstract  Ideas. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SOCIAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  NOMENCLATURE  : CLASS  SYSTEMS,  Ac. 

Contents.— Section  59.  Introductory.  GO.  Patronym.  61.  Gamomatronym.  62.  Paedo- 
matronym.  63.  Heteronym.  64.  Geneanym.  65.  Genealogical  Tree  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  Language. 
66.  Aboriginal  and  European  Relationship-Equivalents.  67.  Autonym.  68.  Climanym.  69.  Sum- 
mary of  Nomenclature.  70.  Similar  Systems  in  other  portions  of  Queensland.  71.  Probable  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Class-Systems. 

59.  Introductory.— The  complex  nature  of  this  subject,  and  the  difficulty 
usually  encountered  in  rendering  it  intelligible,  will  be  my  excuse  for  offering  such 
elaborate  detail  as  follows.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  indi- 
vidual aboriginal  is  related  or  connected  in  one  way  or  another,  not  only  with  all 
other  members  of  his  own  tribe,  but  also  with  those  of  other  friendlies  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  distant,  the  majority  of  whom  he  has  neither  seen,  dreamt,  or 
heard  of.  Unfortunately,  in  the  white  man’s  languages,  there  are  no  adequate 
words  of  suitable  application  to  give  expression  to  these  connecting  ties,  and  hence 
the  various  terms  that  will  here  be  brought  into  requisition  must  be  understood 
as  having  a far  more  extended  range  of  signification  than  would  ordinarily  be 
applied  to  them  among  Europeans.  Every  male  is  primarily  someone’s  brother, 
father,  brother-in-lawr,  or  mother’s  brother,  while  every  female  is  similarly  some- 
one’s sister,  mother,  sister-in-law,  or  father’s  sister.  But  these  terms,  “ brother,” 
“sister,”  “father,”  “mother,”  &c.,  in  addition  to  their  usual  and  generally  accepted 
signification  of  relationship-by-blood,  express  a class  or  group-connection  quite 
independent  of  it.  Eor  instance,  the  aboriginal  uses  the  one  and  the  same  term, 
e.g.,  “mother,”  to  indicate  the  woman  that  gave  him  birth,  the  sisters  (virgin  or 
not)  connected  with  her  by  blood,  and  the  dozens  of  women  connected  with  her 
by  class  or  group  on  a basis  of  classification  to  be  presently  expounded  (sect.  63). 
The  same  thing  holds  equally  true  for  “fathers,”  “sisters,”  “brothers,”  &c.,  of 
each  commodity  of  which  an  individual  may  have  perhaps  a handful  iu  the  camp, 
and  heaps  elsewhere.  The  term  “sister-in-law,”  as  here  used  signifies  any  female 
member  of  the  particular  group  or  class  from  among  whom  a man  is  allowed  to 
choose  a mate : hence  the  one  and  the  same  appellative  will  include  a man’s  wife, 
and  her  blood-sisters,  as  well  as  the  multitudinous  sisters — other  women — of  the 
same  group  (sect.  63).  A “brother-in-law”  has  a correspondingly  similar  meaning. 
Among  all  these  aboriginals  it  may  be  said  that  blood  and  class  bear  equal  nominal 
significance. 

60.  The  Patro-nym,  or  Tribal  name:  depending  on  the  blood-father.  Each 
person  belongs  to  the  same  camp  or  tribe  as  his  or  her  own  blood-father.  Thus, 
if  a Pitta-Pitta  man  marries  a Yunda  woman,  their  child  is  Pitta-Pitta ; on  the 
other  hand,  supposing  a Yunda  male  has  a child  by  a Pitta-Pitta  female,  the 
youngster  becomes  a Yunda — the  sex  of  the  offspring  being  immaterial.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  blood-father’s  tribe  may  be  well  designated  as  the  patro-nymic  of 
the  individual. 


61.  The  Gamo-matro-nym  : the  name  depending  upon  the  suitable  marriage- 
union  and  the  blood-mother.  Every  person  in  North- West-Central  Queensland 
belongs  to  one  of  two  classes,  as  follows  : — 

oo-ta-roo  or  pd-koo-ta  among  the  Pitta-Pitta  and  their  messmates, 
oo-ta-roo  „ y?d-kut-ta  „ ,,  Mitakoodi. 

icoo-da-roo  ,,  jod-kut-ta  „ ,,  Miubbi. 

#?*-ta-roo  „ 5«r-gut-ta  „ „ Roxburgh  (Georgina  R.)  blacks, 

woo-da-roo  ,,  y>d-kut-ta  ,,  ,,  Woonamurra  and  Goa. 

oo-ta-roo  ,,  rn.nl-  la-ra  ,,  ,,  Kalkadoon. 


In  the  absence  of  a better  etymological  interpretation  the  resemblance  at  first 
sight  of  the  above  words  to  the  equivalents  oE  the  Pitta-Pitta  numerals  for  “ oue  ” 
and  “two,”  respectively  (sect.  36),  is  somewhat  remarkable  {see  also  sect.  62/). 
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[It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  different  appellatives  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
as  being  Pitta-Pitta  are  not  limited  alone  to  this  particular  tribe  residing  at 
Boulia,  but  equally  refers  to  all  the  neighbouring  friendlies  occupying  that  tract 
of  country  which  has  been  described  in  sects.  2 and  45  as  the  Boulia  District.] 

An  Ootaroo  can  only  marry  a Pakoota,  or  vice  versa — that  is  to  say,  these 
two  groups  are  exogainous  ; but  the  offspring  follows  the  mother  always.  Thus, 
no  matter  its  sex,  the  child  of  an  Ootaroo  mother  becomes  an  Ootaroo,  while  that 
of  a Pakoota  mother  becomes  a Pakoota.  This  double  signification  of  marriage- 
able-ness  and  of  blood-mother-ship  is  intended  to  be  expressed  in  the  term — gamo- 
matronym — now  applied. 

62.  The  Paedo-matro-nym  : the  name  particularising  the  blood-mother  from 
her  offspring.  Every  Ootaroo  is  either  a Aoo-poo-roo  or  a Woong-ko,  while 
every- Pakoota  is  either  a AToor-kil-la  or  a i??m-bur-i : the  etymological  significa- 
tion of  these  four  terms  is  not  obtainable.  If  the  blood-mother  is  a Koopooroo 
her  offspring  will  be  a Woongko,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  blood-mother  is  a Koor- 
killa,  her  child  is  a Bunburi,  and  vice  versa — the  sex  of  the  offspring  is  again 
immaterial,  the  same  four  terms  being  applied  equally  to  boys  or  girls,  adult  men. 
or  women,  according  to  the  particular  one  of  the  four  groups  of  which  they  are 
members.  Concerning  this  quartet  of  classes,  a considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  available,  as  follows  : — 

a.  They  are  universal  throughout  the  Boulia  District  among  the  dozens  of 
different  tribes  occupying  it;  each  tribe  having  these  four  identically-named 
divisions.  Also  outside  this  area,  exactly  the  same  terms  are  applied  at  Boxburgh 
on  the  Georgina  "River,  among  the  Miorli  and  Goa  people  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Diamantina  Biver,  and  among  the  aboriginals  of  the  Cloncurry  and  Blinders  Dis- 
tricts. Tn  three  other  tribes  of  North-West- Central  Queensland,  with  which  I also 
personally  became  acquainted,  these  four  groups  are  named  as  follows  : — 


TABLE  I. 


Kalkadoon. 

Miubbi. 

Workoboongo. 

Koopooroo  = 

Pa-tlng-o 

Pa-dlng-o 

Pu-tlng-o 

Woongko  = 

Kung-gl-\\mg-o 

Jlm-mWmpr-o 

Koorkilla  = 

Afd-rf-nung-o 

You-ing-o 

A^-poo-diing-o 

Bunburi  = 

Poon-be-iing-o 

Mdr-lng-o 

Mdr-lng-o 

Unfortunately,  to  the  far  west  of  the  Boulia  District,  I omitted  to  gather 
information  concerning  the  paedo-matronyms : at  the  time  that  I did  have 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  blacks  of  the  Toko  Banges  I was  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  Pitta-Pitta  language  to  have  even  a tittle  of  suspicion 
of  the  importance  of  these  four  group-ships.  Enough,  however,  has  . been  stated 
to  demonstrate  their  universality  throughout  North- West-Central  Queensland. 

b.  Every  individual,  as  soon  as  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  necessary  age,  is 
forbidden  to  eat — not  necessarily  to  kill — certain  animals,  each  paedo-matronymic 
group  having  its  own  particular  group  of  things  that  are  “tabooed.”  Notwith- 
standing very  careful  search,  I can  find  no  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  or  grasses,  as 
prohibited.  Upon  this  point  these  aboriginals  appear  to  be  extremely  particular, 
and  should  one  of  them  wilfully  partake  of  that  which  is  “tabooed,”  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  sickness,  probably  of  a fatal  character,  will  overtake  him,  and  that 
certainly  it  would  never  satisfy  his  hunger.  Should  such  a delinquent  be  caught 
red-handed  by  his  fellow-men,  he  would  in  all  probability  be  put  to  death. 

With  regard  to  the  food  not  permissible,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  lists  of 
prohibited  articles  though  constant  for  each  tribe  are  not  identical  throughout 
North- West-Central  Queensland  for  the  corresponding  paedo-matroyms : this 
fact  appears  to  be  well  known  enough  among  the  more  civilised  and  intelligent  of 
the  aboriginals 

Among  the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  and  their  messmates  throughout  the  Boulia 
District,  the  Koopooroo  are  not  allowed  to  eat  iguana,  whistler-duck,  black-duck, 
“blue-fellow”  crane, yellow  dingo,  and  small  yellow  fish  “ with-one-bone-in-him”: 
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the  Woongko  have  to  avoid  scrub-turkey,  eagle-hawk,  bandicoot  or  “ bilbi,”  brown 
snake,  black  dingo,  and  “ white-altogether”  duck:  the  Koorkilla  have  to  do  with- 
out kangaroo,  carpet-snake,  teal,  white-bellied  brown-headed  duck,  various  kinds 
of  “ diver”  birds,  “trumpeter”  fish,  and  a kind  of  black  bream  : the  Bunburi  dare 
not  eat  emu,  yellow  snake,  galah  parrot,  and  a certain  species  of  hawk. 

Along  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Ranges,  the  following  dietaries  are  prohibited 
by  the  Kalkadoon  in  their  respective  groups  : — The  Patingo  (i.e.,  Koopooroo)  do 
not  eat  emu,  carpet-snake,  brown-snake,  “mountain”  snake,  &c.,  porcupine, 
wallaby,  rat,  opossum,  and  “mountain”  kangaroo:  the  Marinungo  (i.e.,  Koorkilla) 
are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  pelican,  whistler-duck,  black-duck,  turkey,  “plain” 
kangaroo  (i.e.,  living  on  the  plains),  and  certain  kinds  of  fish : the  Kunggilungo 
(i.e.,  Woongko)  are  forbidden  to  eat  emu,  “mountain”  kangaroo,  wallaby,  “ sugar- 
bag”  (i.e.,  honey),  porcupine,  opossum,  carpet,  brown,  and  “mountain”  snake,  and 
various  fish : the  Toonbeungo  (i.e.,  Bunburi)  must  avoid  whistler  and  wood-duck, 
the  “native-companion,”  rat,  bandicoot,  “plain”  kangaroo,  and  carpet-snake. 

In  the  Cloncurrv  District,  with  the  Mitakoodi,  the  forbidden  foods  are  in  the 
main — iguana,  whistler-duck,  and  carpet  snake  for  the  Koopooroo  ; porcupine, 
emu,  and  kangaroo  for  the  Woongko  ; water  snake,  corella,  eagle-hawk,  black-duck, 
and  turkey  for  the  Koorkilla  ; carpet  snake  and  dingo  for  the  Bunburi. 

In  the  Blinders  district,  among  the  Woonamurra,  the  eagle-hawk  and  black 
and  brown  snakes  are  principally  prohibited  to  the  Koorkilla;  carpet  snake  and 
emu  to  the  Koopooroo ; black  duck  and  turkey  to  the  Bunburi,  &c. ' 

On  the  Dpper  Diamantina  the  Goa  Koopooroo  avoid  both  emu  and  kangaroo. 

c.  The  paedo-matronymic  groups  have  also  an  important  bearing  at  the  first 
and  subsequent  rites  or  initiation  ceremonies  which  admit  the  individual  to  his  or 
her  respective  grade  or  rank  in  the  social  status.  Thus  the  persons  with  whom 
one  may  converse  by  speech  or  sign  on  certain  of  these  occasions  depends  upon 
these  particular  groups : so  also  does  the  choice  of  “ bucks”  in  the  general  coition 
to  which,  at  her  first  initiation  ceremony,  the  young  woman  is  forced  to  submit 
(sect.  305-6). 

cl.  It  has  already  been  laid  down  (sect.  61)  that  an  Ootaroo  can  only  marry  a 
Pakoota,  and  vice  versa , that  every  Ootaroo  is  either  Koopooroo  or  Woongko,  that 
every  Pakoota  is  either  Koorkilla  or  Bunburi.  The  members  of  these  four 
paedo-matronymic  groups  can  be  married  as  follows  only,  no  other  arrangement 
being  allowed,  the  rule  beiug  constant  throughout  the  North- West-Central 
Queensland  district  (sects.  323,  326). 

TABLE  II. 


male.  + female.  = resulting  offspring. 


Koopooroo 

Koorkilla 

Bunburi 

Woongko  

Bunburi  

Koorkilla 

Koorkilla  

Koopooroo _ ... 

Woongko 

Bunburi  

Woongko 

Koopooroo 

Or,  in  the  case  of  the  Kalkadoons,  the  foregoing  Table  might  be  written : — 

TABLE  III. 


male.  + female.  = resulting  offspring. 


Patingo  

Marinungo 

Toonbeungo 

Kunggilungo  

Toonbeungo  

Marinungo 

Marinungo 

Patingo  

Kunggilungo 

Toonbeungo 

Kunggilungo  

Patingo 
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Or,  with  the  Miubbi,  it  would  read : — 

TABLE  IV. 


male.  + female.  = 

resulting  offspring. 

Badingo  ...  

Youingo  ...  

Maringo 

Jimmilingo 

Maringo  

Youingo 

Youingo  

Badingo  

Jimmilingo 

Maringo  

Jimmilingo  

Badingo 

e.  Domestic  and  private  .quarrels  are  generally  settled  or  continued  by 
members  of  the  same  paedo-matronymic  group — i.e.,  by  the  brothers  or  sisters, 
mother’s  brothers  or  mothers. 

f In  spite  of  every  inquiry  I found  no  signs  or  passwords  used  to  distinguish 
the  individuals  comprising  one  paedo-matronym  from  those  of  another : this  is 
mutually  made  known  by  word  of  mouth.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  when  an 
aboriginal  is  asked  what  he  is,  he  will  almost  always  mention  his  paedo-matronym: 
only  on  subsequent  interrogation  will  he  state  his  gamo-matronym,  thus  giving 
one  the  impression  that  the  latter  is  only  of  secondary  importance.  The 
etymological  interpretation  of  the  gamo-matronym  suggested  in  sect.  61  is 
therefore  quite  within  the  realms  of  probability:  indeed,  in  one  of  the  local 
ISiormanton  tribes,  I could  find  no  special  terms  for  these  two  main  primary 
divisions  (sect.  70c),  an  absence  which  was  also  met  with  around  Rockhampton 
and  Gladstone  (sect.  70 d). 

63.  The  Hetero-nym  : depending  on  the  particular  paedo-matronymic  group  to 
which  the  individual  belongs.  It  was  shown  in  sect.  59  that  every  male  is  primarily 
someone’s  brother,  father,  brother-in-law,  or  mother’s  brother,  while  every  female 
(virgin  or  matron)  is  someone’s  sister,  mother,  sister-in-law,  or  father’s  sister. 
This  comes  about  as  follows:  The  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  paedo- 
matronym  call  each  other  “ brothers”  and  “ sisters,”  bearing  in  mind  of  course 
the  reservations  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  i.e.,  whether 
related  by  blood  or  not ; the  members  of  the  corresponding  paedo-matronym 
(belonging  to  the  same  gamo-matronym)  being  “mother’s  brothers”  and 
“ mothers  ” to  them  whether  related  by  blOod  or  not.  Similarly  (in  the  opposite 
gamo-matronym)  the  members  of  the  paedo-matronym  into  which  they  are 
allowed  to  marry  are  group-related  to  them  as  “brothers-in-law”  and  “sisters-in- 
law  ” (although  not  already  married  perhaps),  while  the  individuals  comprising 
the  remaining  paedo-matronym  are  called  their  “ fathers  ” and  “ fathers’  sisters,” 
respectively,  whether  blood-related  or  not.  Thus,  throughout  North- West-Central 
Queensland,  every  person  holds  one  or  other  of  these  eight  group-relationships 
to  everybody  else,  the  particular  term  of  relationship  varying  of  course  with  the 
particular  paedo-matronyms  to  which  the  compared  parties  belong.  It  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance  of  these  particular  names  varying  with  the  paedo-matronym 
that  the  adoption  of  the  term  “ hetero-nym  ” has  appeared  suitable  to  give 
expression  to  them. 

To  show  this  arrangement  the  more  clearly,  the  following  table  has  been 
compiled,  in  which  the  lists  can  be  read  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  To 
learn  from  it  the  particular  hetero-nymic  group-relationship  subsisting  between 
any  two  people,  no  matter  the  tribe  or  tribes  to  which  they  belong,  one  has  only 
to  look  along  the  horizontal  line  for  the  one  person  and  down  the  vertical  column 
for  the  other  : where  these  intersect  one  has  what  is  required. 
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In  the  case  of  the  heteronyms  “brother”  and  “sister,”  a [distinction  is 
sometimes  made  between  those  older  or  younger  than  the  person  speaking  of  them. 
In  the  Pitta-Pitta  and  cognate  languages,  a younger  brother  or  sister  is  wung- i, 
those  who  are  older  being  designated  as  above : with  the  Kalkadoon,  while  ho- a 
signifies  both  older  and  younger  sister,  the  term  ong-gb-\o  indicates  a younger 
brother:  the  Mitalioodi  speak  of  a younger  brother  as  ioo-gul,  a younger  sister 
as  too-rb-gb : the  Miubbi  call  a younger  brother  ia-ja-mon,  while  &oo-la-m6  is 
applied  to  both  an  older  and  younger  sister : the  Woonamurra  speak  of  a younger 
brother  as  io-gti. 

Hence,  the  preceding  group-relationship  Table  I.  of  heteronymic  (English) 
terms  may  be  written  for  the  Boulia  District,  with  the  Pitta-Pitta  equivalents  as 
follows  : — 

TABLE  III. 


pae  domatronym 

KOOPOOKOO. 

WOONGKO. 

KOORKILLA. 

BUNBURI. 

sex  

m. 

f. 

111. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Koopooroo 

titi 

kako 

ullo 

umma 

yundi 

chata 

upperi 

jummi 

Woongko 

ullo 

umma 

titi 

kako 

upperi 

jummi 

yundi 

chata 

Koorkilla 

yundi 

eliata 

upperi 

j ummi 

titi 

kako 

ullo 

umma 

Bunburi 

upperi 

jummi 

yundi 

chata' 

ullo 

umma 

titi 

kako 

In  the  Mitakoodi  language  of  the  Cloncurry  District,  the  same  table  may 
be  framed  thus  : — 


TABLE  IY. 


paedomatronym 

KOOPOOROO. 

WOONGKO. 

i 

KOORKILLA. 

BUNBURI. 

sex  

m. 

f. 

111. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Koopooroo 

naboon 

moona 

unimili 

meriga 

chalin 

nuttea 

yutto 

kundoon 

Woongko 

urnmin 

1 

meriga 

naboon 

moona 

yutto 

kundoon 

chalin 

nuttea 

Koorkilla 

chalin 

nuttea 

yutto 

kundoon 

naboon 

moona 

ummin 

meriga 

Bunburi 

1 

' yutto 

kundoon 

chalin 

nuttea 

urnmin 

meriga 

naboon 

moona 

For  the  Kalkadoon  of  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Ranges  the  same  would  read — 


TABLE  V. 


paedomatronym 

PATINGO, 
i.e.,  Koopooroo. 

KUNGGILUNGO, 
i.e.,  Woongko. 

MARINUNGO, 
i.e.,  Koorkilla. 

TOONBKUNGO, 
i.e.,  Bunburi. 

sex  

m. 

f- 

m. 

f. 

m. 

1 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Patingo 

tapo 

boa 

bobe 

mado 

1 

moungo 

koongi 

kola 

ortyer 

Kunggilungo  ... 

bobe 

mado 

tapo 

boa 

kola 

ortyer 

moungo 

koongi 

Marinungo 

moungo 

koongi 

kola 

ortyer 

tapo 

boa 

bobe 

mado 

Toonbeungo  ... 

kola 

ortyer 

moungo 

koongi 

bobe 

mado 

tapo 

boa 
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Finally,  in  the  Miubbi  language,  Canobie  country,  our  lieteronyinic  table 
could  be  expressed  as — 


TABLE  VI. 


paedomatronym 

BADINGO, 
i.e.,  Koopooroo. 

JIMMILINGO, 
i.e.,  Woongko. 

YOUINGO, 
i.e.,  Koorkilla. 

MA1UNGO, 

i.e.,  Bunburi. 

sex  

in. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Badingo 

naboon 

koolamo 

nuinmin 

yalcora 

moola 

nuttea 

moojo 

kundoon 

Jimmilingo  ... 

nvunmin 

yakora 

naboon 

koolamo  _ 

moojo 

kundoon 

moola 

nuttea 

Youingo 

moola 

nuttea 

moojo 

kundoon 

naboon 

koolamo 

nummin 

yakora 

Maringo 

moo  jo 

lumdoon 

moola 

nuttea 

nummin 

yakora 

naboon 

koolamo 

As  will  be  shown  in  sect.  05,  the  heteronyms  may  be  occasionally  supplanted 
by  special  geueanyms. 


64.  The  Genea-nym  : the  name  depending  on  the  person’s  own  true  family 
connections  (as  understood  among  Europeans).  The  various  terms  denoting  such 
relationship  would,  in  English,  comprise  the  following  : — 

a.  In  the  contemporary  generation  : brother,  sister,  husband,  wife,  husband’s 
brother,  wife’s  brother,  husband’s  sister,  wife’s  sister,  male  cousin,  female  cousin. 
The  translations  into  the  various  languages  of  the  terms  for  brother,  sister, 
husband’s  and  wife’s  brother  (brother-in-law),  husband’s  and  wife’s  sister  (sister- 
in-law)  have  already  been  given  in  the  heteronymic  tables  (sect.  03).  No  special 
names  are  applied  to  denote  male  or  female  cousins  ; they  are  simply  known  by 
the  particular  heteronymic  groups  into  which  they  fall — i.e.,  either  as  brothers  or 
sisters  (if  father’s  brother’s-sons  and  -daughters,  mother’s  sister’s-sons  and 
-daughters)  or  brothers-in-law  or  sisters-in-law  (if  father’s  sister’s-sons  and 
-daughters,  or  mother’s  brother’s-sons  and  -daughters).  ( See  cousin-ship,  Genea- 
logical Table,  in  sect.  65.)  With  regard  to  husband  and  wife,  the  Kalkadoon 
calls  the  husband  w-ko-ta,  the  wife  bearing  the  name  of  a sister-in-law — i.e.,  the 
group  from  which  he  is  allowed  to  choose  her;  the  Mitakoodi  name  husband  and 
wife  respectively  pun-/W  and  pun-ya;  the  Miubbi  and  Woonamurra  have  nothing 
to  express  them  further  than  as  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  ; while  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  applies  the  word  ??o-po  to  both,  the  term  pun-di-va,  being  retained  only  for  a 
man’s  sweetheart,  the  wife  of  his  own  personal  choice  (not  the  one  assigned  him 
by  the  community).  ( See  sect.  323.) 

b.  In  the  preceding  generations : father,  mother,  a i’ather’s-brother,  -sister, 
-father  and  -mother,  a mother’s-brother,  -sister,  -father  and  -mother,  a man’s 
mother-in-law  and  father-in-law,  a woman’s  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law. 
The  aboriginal  equivalents  for  father  and  mother,  father’s  sister,  and  mother’s 
brother,  have  already  been  noted  in  the  heteronyms  (sect.  63,  Table  II.)  : father’s 
brother  and  mother’s  sister  are  called  respectively  by  the  same  names  as  for 
father  and  mother  (sect.  59).  The  reason  why  the  terms  uncle  and  aunt  are 
avoided  will  thus  be  rendered  intelligible:  as  I will  next  show,  the  words 
grandfather,  grandson,  nephew,  with  their  female  equivalents,  are  similarly 
studiously  omitted. 

In  connection  with  the  remaining  terms  of  this  category,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that,  in  all  these  tribes,  a father’s  father  passes  by  the  same  name  as  a son’s  son, 
a mother’s  mother  by  the  same  as  a son’s  daughter  ; in  some — e.g.,  Pitta-Pitta — a 
man’s  mother-in  law  goes  by  the  same  name  as  a woman’s  son-in-law,  a woman’s 
father-in-law  the  same  as  a man’s  daughter-in-law.  In  all  of  these  tribes  a 
father’s  father  is  designated  differently  from  a mother’s  father,  and  a father’s 
mother  differently  from  a mother’s  mother.  The  Pitta-Pitta,  Kalkadoon, 
and  Mitakoodi  speak  of  a man’s  father-in-law  by  the  same  heteronymic  term 
as  a man’s  mother’s-brother.  Another  curiosity  is  the  existence  of  a mutual 
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term  for  the  relationship — unknown  among  us  Europeans — between  the  mother  of 
the  husband  and  the  mother  of  the  wife.  These  particular  connections  as  expressed 
by  the  different  tribes  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — ■ 


TABLE  I. 


• 

Pitta-Pitta, 
and  mess-mates. 

Kalkadoon. 

Mitakoodi. 

Miubbi. 

Woonamurra. 

Father’s  father  (or 

jl-ifwZ-kit 

mo- jo 

poo-ltil 

6oo-loon 

poo-ltil 

son’s  son) 
Mother’s  father 

z?tf-t&-n& 

chd-  jl 

tl-ndm-boo-roo 

&o-bo 

mUn- je-a 

Father’s  mother 

•di-td-nit 

pd-pl 

pd- pin 

pd-pln 

pd- pin 

Mother’s  mother  (or 

Mn-yl-nl 

mo-jo 

Mm-mln 

gdm- min 

Mm-mln 

son’s  daughter) 

Man’s  mother-in-law 

yiim-hi  p) 

wd-poo-to 

wop- poo-to  P) 

mdm-mf 

koong- I (2) 

Woman’s  mother-in- 

M-la-rl  (3) 

wd-poo-to 

w?op-poo-to  (3) 

mum- ml 

P) 

Man’s  father-in-law... 

ul- lo  (°) 

6o-bg  (°) 

dm- min  (a) 

till- ar-mlt  (7) 

P) 

Woman’s  father-in- 
law 

dw-jd-koot-ta, 

(5)(9) 

P) 

mttn-dd-rl  (5) 

tUl- ar-ma  (5) 

P) 

Relationship  between 
husband’s  and  wife’s 
mothers 

d£-t&-ka-lo  (9) 

P) 

md-koo-do 

(*) 

wbr-rlng-o-mt- 
ka-ra  (s) 

P)  Also  = woman’s  son-in-law.  (2)  i.e.  Heteronym  = father’s  sister.  (3)  Also  = a woman’s 
daughter-in-law.  p)  Unfortunately  omitted  to  inquire.  (5)  Also  = a man’s  daughter-in-law. 
(6)  Heteronym  = mother’s  brother.  (7)  Note  the  special  term — not  heteronymic.  (s)  In  the 
Wommin  language  wdr-rlng-o  is  a son’s  sou  or  daughter.  (9)  Sect.  43 A:. 

c.  In  the  succeeding  generations : son,  daughter,  son’s  son  and  daughter, 
daughter’s  son  and  daughter,  brother’s  son  and  daughter,  sister’s  son  and  daughter, 
a man’s  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  a woman’s  son-in-law  and  daughter-in- 
law.  The  translation  of  son’s  son  and  son’s  daughter,  identical  with  father's 
father  and  mother’s  mother  respectively,  has  just  been  dealt  with  : daughter’s  son 
and  daughter’s  daughter  have  no  special  names  applied  to  them  beyond  the 
ordinary  heteronyms  into  which  they  fall — i.e.,  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law 
{see  Table  I.,  sect.  63:  also  Table  sect.  65).  In  all  these  tribes,  son,  daughter, 
brother’s  son,  brother’s  daughter  have  no  distinguishing  terms,  each  language 
having  but  one  word  to  describe  them  all : similarly,  sister’s  son  and  sister’s 
daughter  pass  by  the  same  coguomen.  Thus  : — 


TABLE  II. 


Pitta-Pitta,  etc. 

Kalkadoon. 

Mitakoodi. 

Miubbi. 

Woonamurra. 

Son,  daughter,  brother’s 
son,  brother’s  daughter 

tit-t:i-pe-iU--k;t 

koong-g  o-yo 

'd?i-biin 

ndn-btin 

M-ta-go 

Sister’s  son,  sister’s 
daughter 

tit-ta-rci-ka 

uL- lo 

m-til 

m-til 

too-dn-nl 

The  term  applied  by  a man  to  his  daughter-in-law  is  often,  e.g.,  in  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  language,  the  same  as  that  applied  by  a woman  to  her  father-in-law  (sect. 
64J).  In  the  case  of  a woman’s  daughter-in-law,  this  individual  is  identical  with 
a woman’s  mother-in-law  among  the  Pitta-Pitta  and  Mitakoodi : by  the  Kalkadoon 
she  is  known  as  ul-\o  {i.e.,  sister’s  daughter,  Table  II.,  sect.  64),  and  by  the 
Miubbi  asjoa-pin  {i.e.,  father’s  mother,  Table  I.,  sect.  64).  Similarly,  a woman’s 
son-in-law  is  known  by  the  same  name  as  a man’s  mother-in-law  among  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  and  Mitakoodi : by  the  Kalkadoon  he  is  known  again  as  ul-\o  {i.e.,  sister’s 
son,  Table  II.,  sect.  64),  and  by  the  Woonamurra  as  wft-bun.  In  all  tribes  a 
man  speaks  of  his  son-in-law  as  his  sister’s  son. 
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65.  Genealogical  Tree. — This  table  has  been  drawn  up  in  order  to  show 
more  graphically  the  connection  of  group  and  blood-relationship — i.e.,  heteronyms, 
&c.,  and  geneanyms — existing  between  one  individual  and  all  the  others  con- 
stituting a small  tribal  encampment,  say,  of  the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  simplicity  the  number  of  terms  given  is  the  minimum 
consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  different  relations  by  which  the 
central  figure,  Charlie,  a Koopooroo  male,  would  personally  know  and  speak  of 
them.  The  diversity  of  English  equivalents  for  identical  aboriginal  terms  is  very 
striking.  Where  special  geneanyms  are  present,  the  heteronyms  are  discarded  : 
e.ff.,  a man  speaks  of  his  paternal  grandfather  as  jiungka  although  he  is  primarily 
a titi  (brother),  a member  of  the  heteronymic  group  into  which  he  is  born. 

66.  Aboriginal  and  European  Relationship-equivalents.—  From  the  immediately 
preceding  and  other  tables  we  see  now  how  “Charlie,”  our  Pitta-Pitta  Koopooroo 
male  adult,  can  speak  of  any  other  member,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  outside  of 
it,  as  being  one  or  other  “connection”  of  his  as  follows: — 


paedomatromym 

male. 

female. 

European  equivalent. 

Koopooroo 

titi 

33 

99 

99 

jiungka 

kako 

99 
99 
9 9 

kanyini 

blood : -brother,  -sister 
group  : -brother,  -sister 
father’s  brother’s  : -son,  -daughter 
mother’s  sister’s  : -son,  -daughter 
father’s  father,  mother’s  mother 

L 

99 

99 

son’s : -son,  -daughter 

Woongko  ... 

V 

ullo 

99 

99 

uttareka 

99 

umma 

)> 

99 

99 

99 

uttareka 

> 9 

unjakootta 

blood-mother’s  : -brother,  -sister 
group-mother’s  : -brother,  -sister 
father’s  : -sister’s  husband,  -brother’s  wife 
blood-mother 
group-mother 

blood-sister’s : -son,  -daughter 
group-sister’s : -son,  -daughter 
son’s  wife 

Koorkilla  ... 

yundi 

99 

99 

99 

uttana 

chata 

99 

99 

99 

uttana 

blood  : -sister’s  husband,  -brother’s  wife 
group  : -sister’s  husband,  -brother’s  wife 
mother’s  brother’s  : -son,  -daughter 
daughter’s : -son,  -daughter 
mother’s  father  : father’s  mother 

nopo 

wife 

upperi 

99 

99 

99 

jummi 

99 

35 

blood-father’s:  -brother,  -sister 
group-father’s : -brother,  -sister 
mother’s  : -sister’s  husband,  -brother’s  wife 
blood-father 

Bunburi  ... 

99 

uttapeukka 

99 

99 

L 

uttapeukka 

33 

33 

yumbi 

group-father 
son,  daughter 

blood-brother’s : -son,  -daughter 
group-brother’s : -son,  -daughter 
wife’s  blood-mother 

The  Genealogical  Tree  of  a,  male  Koopooroo  Pitta-Pitta  Aboriginal,  c.g. 
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67.  The  Auto-nym:  personal  or  individual  name. 

In  the  Boulia  District  the  names  applied  to  individuals  are  based  for  the  most 
part  upon  physical  peculiarities  or  objects  of  nature.  Whether  any  connection  is 
to  be  traced  between  parents  and  their  offspring,  so  far  as  names  is  concerned,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  absolutely,  though  probably  it  would  be  negative  ; in  great 
measure  this  uncertainty  on  my  part  is  due  to  the  determined  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  survivors  to  mention  anything  concerning  those  deceased,  their  names, 
exploits,  or  other  particulars  (sects,  190,  289). 

The  names  of  women  are  given  them  at  birth,  and  throughout  life  do  not 
usually  change ; exceptions,  however,  are  met  with  in  cases  where  some  physical 
defect  or  unusual  habit  is  brought  into  prominence. 

So-called  “ pet”  names,  e.g .,  poo- koo-too  (=  a small  ant  crawling),  oo-too  ( — 
small  fish  skimming  the  water  surface),  &c.,  are  applied  to  young  males,  but  these 
become  dropped  at  the  first  of  the  initiation  ceremonies  (sect.  300,  &c.),  when, 
amid  much  ceremony,  they  receive  their  permanent  names. 

I have  never  met  with  two  people  bearing  the  same  adult  individual  names. 
Some  of  these  latter,  with  their  meanings,  collected  in  the  Boulia  District,  are  the 
following : — 

«.  MALE.— 

Moor-ra-mZ-ul-li. — The  one  who  is  always  cutting  sticks  (of.  moorra  = 
stick) . 

Wun- je-pe-ri. — He  who  always  sits  in  the  shade  (cf.  wunji-wunji  = 
bough  shed). 

Mool-kb  md-xo. — Enduring  as  a stone  ; (literally  = stone-possessor). 

Mur-ra-yn-te-a-miil-li. — The  angry  fellow,  the  striker  with  the  hand  (cf. 
murra  = hand,  pile-  = to  strike). 

P?r-poo-li. — He  who  has  been  speared  through  the  thigh. 

Gha- koo-li. — One  who  has  blood  on  him. 

Che-^oo-to-ytoo-to. — Sticks  his  elbows  out  when  walking. 

BaZ-ka-bur-i. — Eish-eater  (cf.  bulkaberi  = species  of  bream). 

lte-joo-pa-re-a. — One  who  is  always  chattering. 

Poor-i-chi-li. — Makes  the  dust  flv  about  in  hot  weather,  when  walking. 

Te-rung-i-li. — The  tree-climber. 

«7aZ-ki-li. — He  who  can  use  the  fire-stick. 

A/wZ-loon-doo-inul-Ze-li. — The  one  who  never  greases  himself  (cf.  mullo 
= sign  of  negation,  oondamulle-  = to  grease  oneself). 

(< b ) FEMALE.— 

Mel-Zi-in-a. — A species  of  small  pink  flower. 

Wi-e r-pa. — Long-necked,  like  an  emu. 

Me- le-la. — Slow,  like  a caterpillar  on  the  ground  (cf.  mie  = ground). 

Pdi-Xa-md-xb. — The  “ kopi  ” (i.e.,  white  plaster)  possessor,  and  so  “the 
one  in  mourning.”  Hence  also  applied  to  a widow  or  widower. 

Yun- a-ra. — The  one  who  is  always  going  away. 

Choo-ka-w«y-a-li. — A small  kind  of  snake  that  moves  about  very  rapidly. 

Mun-da-wrc-a-ya. — The  woman  who  is  always  soliciting  a man. 

Bil-la-nZfty-o. — She  who  runs  away  when  a boomerang  is  thrown. 

Toon-toon-rZz00-a.  — She  who  is  always  crying  (cf.  twinje  = to  cry). 

Neng- a. — Skipping  about  like  a little  frog  (cf.  nengo  = frog). 

AfwZ-loon-dung-o. — She  who  won’t  dip  her  feet  in  the  water  (cf.  mullo  = 
sign  of  negation). 

Me-la-00-te-ri. — The  woman  with  a good  nose  (cf.  melya  = nose). 

68.  To  make  the  subject  the  more  complete,  I might  include  here  the 
Clima-nym,  the  “ step-ladder  ” or  titular  name  of  the  individual,  depending  upon 
his  social  degree,  his  status  on  the  social  ladder.  Details  of  the  various  steps, 
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ceremonies,  or  degrees  over  which  a person  passes  to  win  these  honours  are 
given  in  sects.  300-315.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to 
the  particular  terms  applied  to  the  members  of  these  degrees  in  certain  tribes  as 
follows  : — 


sex. 

Pitta-Pitta,  &c. 

Kalkadoon. 

Yaroinga. 

Mitakoodi. 

Woonamurra. 

At  first  sign 
of  puberty 

rn. 

f. 

koo-e-rl 
ml-rl  (l) 

koo-e-rt 

/ ivbm- pit 
{un-do  (2) 

o-we- a 
til-Ztt-ok-a 

/ kitng-gi 
\ ktir-?-«nf/-ga 

muny- gftn 

ylny-gb 

nuny-gfm 

After 
1st  degree 

99 

m. 

f. 

yhp-pi-e-rl 

kct-nd-rl 

ytip-p&-rd-rl 

e-rSrjl 

fir-yoo-ta 
timb- bit 

yiip-jn-S-ri 

5-rlt-jI 

yfip-jji-g-rl 

e-rS,-jI 

After 
2nd  degree 

99 

m. 

f. 

kd-i\-kd-t\  md- ro 

99 

wo-brUn-ji 

io5A-loo-m3,-ra 

o-brftn-jf 

wi3Ma-ma-r& 

o-brun-jf 
bun- y&  (3) 

After 
3rd  degree 

99 

in. 

f. 

Ax>o-koo-rl  rnd-rb 

99 

kttn-tS-pe-f?  ny-b 
moon-ta-moon-ta 

nl-nlng-m-nl 

mftr-tik-A*#n-dI 

mtir-tik-A-wn-dl 

After 
4th  degree 

99 

m. 

f. 

mftr-Cik-Aim-dl 

)) 

mftr-ttk-Avm-dl 

(’)  IFa-pa-rl  among  the  Ulaolinya.  (2)  Doubtfully  correct.  (3)  A full-grown  adult  woman. 


69.  In  recapitulation,  the  complete  nomenclature  of  any  individual  would  be 
enumerated  somewhat  as  follows:  — 


Patronym  e.g. 

Gamo-matronym  „ 
Paedo-matronym  ,, 
Heteronym  „ 

Geneanym  „ 

Autonym  „ 

Climanym  „ 


Pitta-Pitta,  Kalkadoon 
Ootaroo,  Pakoota 
Koopooroo,  Woongko 
Titi,  Kako 
Jiungka,  Uttaua 
Moorrawilulli,  Melliina 
Yuppieri,  Murukkuudi 


70.  Similar  Systems  of  Nomenclature  in  other  portions  of  Queensland. — Out- 
side the  immediate  districts  (North- West-Central)  uuder  consideration,  I have 
personally  found  similar  systems  of  social  and  individual  nomenclature  among 
tribes  living  in  other  parts  of  Queensland. 


( a ) The  PArr-go-ma  tribe,  inhabiting  the  Palm  Isles,  a little  to  the  north  of 
Townsville. 

Gamo-matronyms. — iVd-ka  (= Ootaroo,  sect.  61),  Tun- na  (= Pakoota, 
sect.  61). 

Paedo-matronyms  (Naka=)  Koopooroo,  Woongko,  (Tunna=)  Koorkilla, 
Bunburi.  (Identical  with  those  given  in  sect.  62.) 

Heteronyms  (which  it  is  well  to  compare  with  Table  II.,  sect.  63)  — 


Brother  ...  lent- ta 

Sister  ...  zZp-pa-ri 

Mother  ...  «-ka 

Mother’s  brother  kou-a 


Father  ...  ...  a-po 

Father’s  sister  ...  kurn-wl 

Sister-in-law  ...  kd-en 

Brother-in-law...  bill-  jin 
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Whence  the  heteronymic  table  (Table  L,  sect.  63)  of  Purgoma  group- 
relationship  equivalents  can  be  written  as  follows  : — 


gamo-xnatronym  ... 

Naka. 

Tunna. 

paedo-matronym  ... 

KOOrOOROO. 

WOONGKO. 

KOORKILLA. 

BUNBURI. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

Koopooroo 

kutta 

uppari 

koua 

aka 

buljin 

kaen 

apo 

kummi 

Woongko 

koua 

aka 

kutta 

uppari 

apo 

kummi 

buljin 

kaen 

Koorkilla 

bul  jin 

kaen 

apo 

kummi 

kutta 

uppari 

koua 

aka 

Bunburi  

apo 

kummi 

buljin 

kaen 

koua 

aka 

kutta 

uppari 

Geneanyms  (c/.  seel.  61)  : — 

Husband,  wife  = expressed  by  the  same  heteronymic  terms  as  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law  respectively. 

Father’s  brother  = father. 


Mother’s  sister  = apparently  a new  geneanymic  term,  JoZ-long-go. 
Father’s  father,  son’s  son  = /coo- pa. 

Mother’s  father  = nd- ji.  Father’s  mother  = koom- bo. 

Mother’s  mother,  son’s  daughter  = pa- pi. 

Man’s  mother-in-law  — loi-min-gil. 

Woman’s  son-in-law  = pirn-mo. 

Man’s  father-in-law  = kaii-a,  ( i.e .,  heteronym,  mother’s  brother). 
Woman’s  father-in-law  = id- ro. 


Man’s  daughter-in-law,  a man’s  sister’s  son  or  daughter  = kup- pa. 

Son  = m-dul.  Daughter  = ge-ri. 

( b ) The  Jou-on  sub-tribe,  with  headquarters  at  Cooktown,  travelling  to  the 
Laura,  Maytown,  and  the  Bloomfield. 

Gamo-matronyms. — Che- pa  (=  Ootaroo,  sect.  61),  Jun- na  ( = Pakoota, 
sect.  61). 

Paedo-matronyms. — (Chepa=)  Koopooroo,  Woongko,  (Junna  = ) Koor- 
killa,  Bunburi.  (Identical  with  those  given  in  sect.  62.) 

Heteronyms  (cf.  Table  II.',  st  ct.  63)  : — 


yup- Pa 
&a-nul 


Brother 
Sister 

Mother  ...  nd-mb 
Mother’s  brother  wo-kur 


Father  ... 
Father’s  sister 
Sister-in-law 
Brother-in-law 


ha- ba 
mo- ka-ga 
che- rul 
don-yb. 


Whence  the  heteronvmic  table  (Table  I.,  sect.  63)  of  Jouon  group-relation- 
ship equivalents  can  be  drawn  up  as  follows  : — 


Gamo-matrony  m . . . 

Chepa. 

Junna. 

Paedo-matronym . . . 

KOOPOOROO. 

WOONGKO.' 

KOORKILLA. 

BUNBURI. 

— 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

Koopooroo 

yuppa 

kanul 

mokur 

namo 

donyo 

cherul 

baba 

mokaga 

Woongko 

mokur 

namo 

yuppa 

kanul 

baba 

mokaga 

donyo 

cherul 

Koorkilla 

donyo 

cherul 

baba 

mokaga 

yuppa 

kanul 

mokur 

namo 

Bunburi  

baba 

mokaga 

donyo 

cherul 

mokur 

namo 

yuppa 

kanul 

08 
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Geneanyms  (</!  sect.  64)  : — 

Husband,  wife  = expressed  by  the  same  lieteronymic  terms  as  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law  respectively. 

Father’s  father,  son’s  son  = nd- ji. 

Mother’s  father  = fa-mo.  Father’s  mother,  son’s  daughter  = pa- pi. 
Mother’s  mother  = hum- mi. 

IVJan’s  mother-in-law  = p e-orl. 

Son,  daughter,  a man’s  son’s  wife,  a woman’s  daughter’s  husband  = 
fi-mor. 

Man’s  sister’s  son  = jo-?. 

Man’s  sister’s  daughter  = nor- jor. 

Man’s  father-in-law  = o-jor. 

Woman’s  father-in-law  = wo- lair  (i.e.,  heteronym  for  mother’s  brother). 


(c)  The  Wol-] ang-a-ma  (originally  from  between  Spear  Creek  and  Croydon), 
one  of  the  four  tribes  occupying  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Normanton, 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Gamo-matronym. — No  term  obtainable  (sect.  62/'). 

Paedo-matronyms. — Bd- ra.  (=  Koopooroo),  Bdn-ya,  (= Woongko),a-iin)my-a 
( = Koorkilla),  Zoo- ra  ( = Bunburi). 


Heteronyms  (which  it  is  well  to  compare  with  Table  IT.,  sect.  63) 


Brother  ...  eZ-In-jo-ka 

Sister  ...  &#r-pet-ya 

Mother  ...  ^tiumy-ul-wur-rul 
Mother’s  brother  woo-lun-dun 


Father’s  sister 
Father  ... 
Sister-in-law 
Brother-in-law 


loom- ba 
md-ra  md- ra 
On-  nel 
ortf-mun-na. 


Whence  the  heteronymic  table  (Table  I.,  sect.  63)  of  Wollangama  group- 
relationships  can  be  written  as  follows  : — 


Paedo- 

Raha 

Ranya 

Awunga 

Loora 

matronym 

(Koopooroo). 

(Woongko). 

(Koorkilla). 

(Bunburi). 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

Rara 

elinjoka 

korpetya 

woolun- 

twungul- 

ortmun- 

unnel 

mara- 

loomba 

dun 

wurrul 

na 

mara 

Ranya 

woolun- 

twungul- 

elinjoka 

korpetya 

mara- 

loomba 

ortmun- 

unnel 

dun 

wurrul 

. mara 

na 

Awunga 

ortmun- 

unnel 

mara- 

loomba 

elinjoka 

korpetya 

woolun- 

twungul- 

na 

mara 

dun 

wurrul 

Loora  .. 

mara- 

loomba 

ortmun- 

unnel 

woolun- 

twungul- 

elinjoka 

korpetya 

mara 

na 

dun 

wurrul 

Geneanyms  (sect.  61)  : — 

Husband  = nor-l a. 

Wife  = ten- ya. 

Father’s  brother  = yu- wa. 

Mother's  sister  — bd- ra. 

Father’s  father  = a-wung-a-da. 

Mother’s  father  = chdng-ii-Aa. 

Father’s  mother  = me- wa. 

Mother’s  mother  = md- ma. 

Son,  daughter,  sister’s  son,  sister’s  daughter  = yeng- ul. 
Son’s  son,  son’s  daughter  = yd- wa-na. 

Daughter’s  son,  daughter’s  daughter  = yoo-nung-a. 
Brother’s  son,  brother’s  daughter  = yen- mun. 

Man’s  or  woman’s  mother-in-law  = /o;vro-ga. 

Woman’s  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law  = wdng- ka. 
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Climanyms  (sect.  G8) : — 


Male. 

I'emale. 

At  1st  degree  ... 

/co/’-an-kor-a 

A'er-ma-ka. 

At  2nd  „ 

^rt-re-kon-na 

ieLen-ba-ra. 

At  3rd  ,, 

«p-ma 

/or-in-ja. 

At  4th  „ 

rebn-a-ra 

Among  the  tribes 

around  liockham pton, 

Gladstone,  and  still 

south,  [ have  also  met  with  similar  systems  of  nomenclature — the  gamo-matronyms 
being  alone  deficient.  Particulars  of  these,  however,  I am  reserving  for  a future 
work. 


71.  Probable  Interpretation  of  these  Class  Systems. — Prom  a consideration 
of  Table  II.,  sect.  62,  it  will  be  seen  which  paedo-matronymic  groups  are  allowed 
to  marry,  and,  comparing  this  with  Tables  I.  and  III.  in  sect.  63,  the  fact 
clearly  comes  into  prominence  that  by  the  marriage-rule  a man  can  only 
marry  his  (sister-in-law*,  Ac.,  i.e.)  chata,  &c.,  while  a woman  can  only  marry  her 
(brother-in-law,  Ac.,  i.e.)  yundi,  Ac.  But  even  then,  as  will  be  seen  in  sect.  326, 
these  can  only  marry  when  they  are  not  connected  by  blood  : i.e.,  when  they  do 
not  happen  to  be  true  blood-cousins,  or  a father  and  his  daughter’s  daughter,  or  a 
son  and  his  father’s  mother.  Over  and  over  again  have  I both  seen  and  heard  the 
proposition  laid  down  almost  as  a sine  qua  non  that  the  various  groups,  classes, 
Ac.,  have  been  devised  in  order  to  prevent  consanguinity  and  incest : the  more 
intimate,  however,  that  I have  become  with  the  language  and  traditions  of  the 
aboriginals  in  the  Boulia  District  and  elsewhere,  the  more  convinced  am  I that  in 
these  localities,  at  all  events,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  following  three  or  four 
facts  appear  to  be  very  strong  arguments  in  contradiction  to  the  generally  accepted 
view : — 

a.  The  marriage-rule,  according  to  sect.  62 d,  which  is  common  throughout 
North- West-Central  Queensland  does  not  per  se  prevent  consanguinity.  True 
blood-cousins  fall  within  these  otherwise  intermarriageable  groups,  and  yet 
they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  : similarly  a man  and  his  daughter’s  daughter,  Ac. 
(sect.  326  • also  Table,  sect.  65). 

b.  The  marriage-rule  does  in  fact  actually  prevent  the  union  of  couples  whom 
we  know  full  well  could  not  be  possibly  connected  by  any  true  blood-relationship 
whatsoever.  Por  instance,  a Koopooroo  male  at  Boulia  cannot  marry  a Koopooroo 
female  belonging  to  a totally  different  tribe,  say  150  miles  distant,  whom 
perhaps  he  or  his  family  has  never  previously  seen  or  mixed  with  : but  of  that  same 
tribe  he  can  marry  a Koorkilla  woman,  and- Koorkilla  only.  Again,  as  another 
example  of  the  rule  precluding  marriage  where  again  there  is  certainly  no  true 
consanguinity,  is  the  fact  that  a man  cannot  marry  the  mother  of  his  living  or 
deceased  wife.  (He  may  have  at  least  two  wives,  sect.  323.) 

c.  The  marriage-rule,  or  rather  its  consummation,  in  the  Boulia,  Leichhardt- 
Selwyu,  and  Upper  Georgina  Districts,  is  totally  disregarded  at  that  most  important 
of  the  ceremonial  rites,  the  first  of  which  every  female  has  to  undergo  when 
ready  to  enter  womanhood.  The  novitiate  has  here  (sects.  305-308)  to  undergo 
promiscuous  and  general  intercourse  with  all  the  “bucks  ” in  camp,  these  gentry 
being  members  of  any  other  paedo-matronym  except  that  to  which  the  woman 
herself  belongs,  and  barring  only  her  own  father : should,  in  addition,  any  bucks 
be  present  from*  some  other  tribe,  and  yet  belonging  to  the  same  paedo-matronym 
as  herself,  they  are  allowed  to  personally  partake  in  the  sexual  orgie. 

d.  Group  and  blood-relationship  is  not  to  be  distinguished : not  only  are 
similar  terms  applied  (sects.  59,  63,  66),  but  the  penalties  for  any  infringement  of 
the  peculiar  rights  of  either  relationship  are  identical  (sects.  238,  323,  &c.). 

What,  then,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  various  classes,  groups,  Ac.,  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  ? Let  me  answer  this  question  as  follows  : — I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  independently  of  all  questions  of  consanguinity,  the  paedo-matronyms  upon 
which  the  marriage-rules  depend  (and  which  paedo-matronyms  remain  constant  as 
compared  with  the  heteronyms)  have  been  devised,  by  a process  of  natural 
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selection,  to  regulate  the  proper  distribution  of  the  total  quantity  of  food  avail- 
able. Thus  the  husband,  according  to  his  paedo-matronym  (sect.  62 b)  lives  on 
articles  of  diet  different  from  those  of  his  wife  (or  wives)  : both  of  whom  again  are 
different  from  those  permissible  to  their  resulting  offspring,  which  (sect.  62 d) 
belong  to  a third  paedo-matronymic  group.  Hence,  to  put  it  shortly,  whereas  in  a 
European  community  with  a common  dietary,  the  more  children  there  are  to  feed, 
the  less  will  become  the  share  for  the  parents,  in  this  North- West-Central  Queens- 
land aboriginal  system, the  appearance  of  children  will  make  no  appreciable  difference 
in  minimising  the  quantity  of  food  available  for  those  that  give  them  birth. 
Any  scarcity  in  the  total  quantity  of  all  the  food  is  met  by  a change  of  camping 
ground.  A further  circumstance  that  appears  to  lend  great  plausibility  to  this 
view  is  that,  although  practically  identical  terms  and  rules  are  followed  through- 
out North- West-Central  Queensland,  the  different  animals,  birds,  fish,  &c., 
“ tabooed  ” by  each  paedo-matronymic  group  vary  with  each  ethnographical 
district  (sect.  62 b).  (Eor  further  information  bearing  on  this  matter  of  marriage, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  sect.  320,  dealing  with  the  operation  of  “ whistling”  or 
introcision,  where  it  will  be  shown  that  its  ordinarily  alleged  object,  that  of 
limiting  procreation,  so  as  to  equalise  demand  and  supply,  is  untenable.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  IDEAS  BY  MANUAL  SIGNS : 

A SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

Contents. — Section  72.  Introductory.  73-74.  Mammals.  75-76.  Birds.  77-78.  Reptiles. 
79-80.  Fish.  81-82.  Molluscs.  83-84.  Arthropods.  85-86.  Plants.  87-88.  Other  Objects  of  Nature. 
89-90.  Individuals,  Family  Relatives.  91-92.  Ornaments,  Weapons,  Implements,  Utensils,  Huts. 
93-94.  Number.  95-96.  Locality,  Direction.  97-98.  Time.  99-100.  Interrogation.  101-102.  Simple 
Acts,  States,  and  Conditions.  103-104.  Complex  Conditions,  Abstract  Ideas. 

72.  Introductory. — Although  the  signs  collected  together  in  this  chapter  can 
be  spoken  of  as  constituting  a sign-language,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  describe 
them  as  idea-grams,  each  sign  conjuring  up  an  idea,  modified  more  or  less  by  the 
context  of  the  mute  conversation.  Thus,  the  sign  for  a boomerang  may  express 
not  only  the  idea  of  the  article  itself,  but  also,  according  to  the  “ run  of  the 
‘text,’”  the  idea  of  hitting  or  killing  something  by  its  means,  or  of  swapping, 
manufacturing,  or  stealing  it,  &c.  The  sign  of  interrogation  conjures  up  the  idea 
of  a question,  but  the  nature  of  the  query  will  depend  upon  what  has  gone  before 
or  is  coming  after. 

The  value  of  these  ideagrams  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  individuals  travelling 
over  country  the  spoken  language  of  whose  inhabitants  they  are  ignorant  of  or 
only  partially  acquainted  with  ; also,  on  the  war-path  or  the  chase,  where  silence 
is  so  essential  an  adjunct  to  success.  Eor  reasons  difficult  to  estimate,  their  use 
is  strictly  enforced  on  certain  special  occasions,  such  as  some  of  the  initiation 
ceremonies  (sect.  300,  &c.). 

I have  personally  proved  the  existence  of  these  ideagrams  for  the  whole  of 
North- West-Central  Queensland,  this  area  being  understood  as  comprising  the 
various  ethnographical  districts  known  as  the  Boulia,  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  Cion- 
currv,  Upper  Gfeorgina,  and  Flinders  (sects.  2,  40-49)  ; furthermore,  on  the 
Middle  -and  Upper  Diamantina  they  are  also  met  with.  From  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  indigenous  aboriginals  travel  or  go  on  the  “ walk-about  ” beyond  these 
limits  (sect.  224)  there  is  every  probability  of  these  or  similar  signs  being  met  with 
elsewhere  than  just  mentioned.* 

The  various  tribes  from  among  which  the  following  information  concerning 
this  subject  of  sign-language  was  collected  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — - 


Name  of  Tribe. 

Country  Occupied. 

Abbreviation 
in  Notes  to  the 
Illustrations. 

Pitta-Pitta  

Boulia  District  

P.P. 

Boinji  

Boulia  District  

Bo. 

Ulaolinya  

Boulia  District  

Uli. 

Woukajera  

Boulia  District  

Won. 

Walookera  

Upper  Georgina  District  

Wal. 

Undekerebina 

Upper  Georgina  District  

Und. 

Kalkadoon  

Leichhardt-Selwyn  District  

Kal. 

Mitakoodi  

Cloncurry  District  

Mit. 

Woonamurra  

Flindex’s  District 

Woo. 

Goa  

Upper  Diamantina  District  

Goa 

* Since  the  above  lines  were  penned  I have  learnt  of  their  existence  among  the  Workia  tribes, 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  Georgina  waters  to  the  McArthur  River  in  Northern  Territory. 
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Wherever  in  the  notes  to  the  illustrations  the  abbreviation  referring  to  the 
tribe  is  placed  in  between  parentheses,  this  will  indicate  that  the  particular  sign, 
though  actually  sought  for,  has  been  found  wanting;  without  the  parentheses  its 
general  use  has  been  confirmed.  By  this  means  it  will  the  more  easily  be  recog- 
nised that  many  of  these  signs  or  ideagrams  are  identical  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  some  of  them  being  almost  common  throughout  all  North- West-Central 
Queensland  ; among  such  are  the  ideagrams  for  a dingo,  kangaroo,  large  eagle- 
hawk,  snake,  fly,  water,  creek,  adult  man,  mother,  brother  and  sister,  boomerang, 
hut,  sunrise,  the  sign  of  interrogation,  silence,  by-and-by,  anger,  signs  of  affirmation 
and  negation. 

Of  the  various  ideas  that  find  expression  through  these  signs  may  be 
mentioned  those  relating  to  animals,  plants,  and  other  objects  of  nature;  to  the 
various  individuals  constituting  a camp  or  other  family  relationship  ; to  weapons, 
implements,  and  utensils;  to  certain  simple  and  complex  states  or  actions;  to 
number,  place,  interrogation,  and  to  various  abstract  notions. 

Although  almost  all  the  signs  are  executed  with  the  one  or  other,  or  perhaps 
both  hands,  a few  can  be  indicated  by  the  head  and  face  only,  e.g.,  the  ideas  of 
“ yea  ” and  “ nay,”  with  corresponding  head  movements  exactly  after  the  European 
style,  the  sniffing  of  the  nostrils  to  indicate  the  smelling  of  the  wild-orange  (sect. 
86),  the  biting  of  the  beard  to  express  anger  (sect.  104),  the  pouting  of  the  lips 
towards  the  required  quarter  to  show  direction  (sect.  95),  &c.  One  or  two  signs 
can  be  expressed  with  the  trunk,  &c.,  e.g.,  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  to 
denote  doubt,  interrogation,  being  a common  example  of  the  kind.  Again,  the 
greatest  insult  which  it  appears  one  woman  can  offer  to  another  (among  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  at  least,  and  which  is  generally  preliminary  to  mutual  recriminations)  is  the 
protrusion  forwards  of  the  abdomen  and  exposure  of  the  person  simultaneously 
with  the  vibration  of  the  knees  and  thighs  one  against  the  other,  the  heels  being 
kept  pretty  close  together. 

Except,  of  course,  where  both  hands  are  necessary  to  execute  the  required 
movement,  it  is  immaterial  which  one,  the  right  or  left,  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  movement  has  a first  and  second,  while  in  rare  instances 
it  may  even  have  a third,  position.  In  the  illustrations  the  initial  are  distinguished 
from  the  final  positions  by  having  the  lines  indicating  the  latter  dotted. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  in  these  districts,  some  fifty  years  ago,  that 
Captain  Sturt  made  mention  of  the  discovery  of  certain  masonic  signs  among  the 
aboriginals.  So  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  craft  allows,  I have  tested 
these  people  over  and  over  again,  repeatedly  submitting  them  even  to  strict 
cross-examination,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  corroborating  the  gallant  explorer’s 
statement.  I can  only  conclude  that  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
aboriginal  masonic  signs  are  really  the  ideagrams  which  I am  now  about  to 
describe. 

73.  Mammals. — That  ubiquitous  companion  of  the  Australian  savage,  the  dog 
and  its  half-brother  the  dingo,  is  clearly  intelligible  in  the  soft  rounded  toe-pads 
represented  by  the  finger-tips  in  Fig.  1,  while  the  animal’s  normal  proclivities  in 
“ wolfing”  up  its  food  fiuds  expression  in  Fig.  198.  Among  comparatively 
recently-introduced  animals,  the  horns  for  a bullock  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  the  rounded 
hoof  with  corresponding  motion  for  a horse  in  Fig.  2,  are  very  clear:  Fig.  3, 
perhaps  not  so  evident,  expresses  more  the  pawing  of  the  horse’s  foot.  In  the 
case  of  the  rat,  the  motion  of  the  head  and  nibbling  action  of  the  teeth  are 
attempted  with  no  small  success  in  Fig.  6 : the  idea  of  digging  up  rats  (or 
porcupines)  from  their  burrows  and  striking  them  on  the  head  with  a waddy  is 
utilised  in  Fig.  7.  The  porcupine  has  a curious  habit  of  digging  up  the  earth, 
and  shovelling  it  laterally  outwards  as  it  were,  an  idea  which  is  evidently 
intended  in  Fig.  8:  the  animal’s  spines  are  shown  as  the  extended  fingers  in  Fig. 
9,  while  the  pricking-up  of  its  tiny  ears  is  expressed  in  Fig.  10.  With  regard  to 
the  bandicoot,  the  long  nose  is  evidently  its  strong  point  in  more  senses  than  one, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  comparatively  large  number  of  ideagrams  devised  to 
represent  this  particular  organ.  In  Fig.  il  this  is  carried  out  bjr  the  finger  moving 
forwards  from  the  nasal  organ  of  the  sigualler,  and,  without  the  latter,  by  means 
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of  the  thumb  (Fig.  12),  or  forefinger  (Fig.  13),  or  bent-knuckle  (Fig.  14)  : other 
tribes  look  upon  the  big  belly  as  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  creature,  and  a 
corresponding  ideagratn  is  met  with  in  Fig.  15.  Only  in  one  example,  Fig.  10, 
are  its  underground  burrowing  habits  brought  into  prominence.  The  opossum, 
or  rather  its  claw-marks  on  the  tree-trunks  by  means  of  which  it  is  hunted  and 
tracked,  is  represented  in  Fig.  17,  where  the  two  hooked  and  separated  fingers 
indicate  the  two  toes  in  the  act  of  scratching  on  the  bark  : Figs.  18,  19  show 

the  foot  and  toes  similarly  engaged,  while  Fig.  20  demonstrates  the  aboriginal 
hand  in  the  act  of  twisting  the  animal’s  hair  into  twine.  With  regard  to  the 
paddymelon,  one  ideagrarn  has  some  bearing  upon  its  roundish  elongate  face  in 
Fig.  21,  while  in  another  stress  is  laid  upon  its  hop-like  progression  (Fig  22),  or 
upon  its  slender  toes  (Fig.  23).  A.similar  idea — the  “ hop  ” — is  put  into  execution 
in  Fig.  24  referring  to  the  ordinary  large  kangaroo,  also  represented  in  Fig.  25  by 
the  pricking  up  of  its  big  ears  when  on  the  alert. 


74.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  1.  Dingo , Dog. — Finger-tips  all  touching  top  of  thumb:  flexion  at 
wrist.  Finger-tips  represent  the  toe-pads.  Among  the  Pitta-Pitta  this  sign 
represents  more  especially  a small  dog,  as  distinguished  from  a very  large  one 
{see  Fig.  198).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  Kah,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 


Fig.  2.  Horse. — Fingers  closely  apposed  and  all  flexed  at  proximal  joints 
with  tips  just  touching  palm  : wrist  flexed.  Forwards  and  backwards  movement 
from  elbow  to  show  the  flat  hoofs  coming  to  the  ground  in  rhythmic  succession. 
Among  the  Boinji  this  sign,  in  addition,  signifies  a dog  or  dingo.  P.P.,  Bo., 
Ilia.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und. 

Fig.  3.  Horse. — A somewhat  similar  sign  to  that  of  a dog,  but  instead  of 
the  flexion  there  is  an  inwards  rotation  at  the  wrist — a kind  of  “pawing.”  Mit. 

Fig.  4.  Cattle. — The  horns  of  the  beast  are  rendered  prominent  by  the 
extended  forefingers  placed  close  to  the  front  and  side  of  the  head.  P.P.,  Bo., 
(Ula.),  Und.,  (Mit.) 

Fig.  5.  Cattle. — The  hand  represents  the  head,  while  the  movement  forwards, 
upwards,  and  outwards  signifies  the  curvature  of  the  horn.  Mit. 

Fig.  G.  Rat. — Forefinger  fixed  at  an  angle  apart  from  thumb  signifies  the 
prominent  incisor  teeth : vibratory  movement  with  fixed  wrist  shows  the 
“ nibbling”  movement.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.,  see  Fig.  89). 

Fig.  7.  Rat. — The  one  hand  is  the  animal’s  head  : it  is  in  the  act  of  being 
struck  with  a stick,  &c.  Woo.,  Goa. 


Fig.  8.  Porcupine  (Echidna  hystrix).'  Forefinger  held  downwards,  forwards, 
aud  slightly  inwards  : a lateral  movement  outwards  to  show  the  turning  up  of 
the  soil.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  9.  Porcupine. — All  fingers  and  thumb  slightly  flexed  and  pretty  widely 
separated — to  express  the  “ spears,”  i.e.,  spines  : motion  forwards  from  elbow. 
Mit. 

Fig.  10.  Porcupine. — Tipping  the  ears  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
forefingers — an  indication  of  the  animal’s  little  ears  when  alarmed,  &c.  {Cf.  the 
Pitta-Pitta  word  nara-apari,  where  nara  = ear.)  (P.P.),  Bo.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  11.  Bandicoot. — Drawing  attention  to  the  animal’s  long  nose.  (P.P.), 
Bo.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  12.  Bandicoot.  — The  thumb  between  the  two  fingers  represents  the  long 
nose.  M it. 


Fig.  13.  Bandicoot. — The  lengthy  snout  is  here  expressed  by  the  extended 
forefinger:  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  side  of  this  digit,  and  there  is  a vertical 
flexion  at  wrist.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  (Mit.) 

Fig.  14.  Bandicoot. — The  same  idea,  but  indicated  with  the  knuckle  of  the 
proximal  joint  of  the  forefinger.  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  15.  Bandicoot. — The  forefinger  circles  over  the  signaller’s  stomach,  to 
show  the  comparatively  big  belly  of  the  animal.  (P.P.),  Bo.,  (Mit.). 
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Fig.  1G.  Bandicoot. — Fingers  somewhat  separate,  and  extended  ; forward 
movement  from  elbow.  The  animal’s  toes  digging  into  the  ground.  (P.P.), 
(Bo.),Ula.,(Mit.),  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  L7.  Opossum  (Trichoglossus  vulpecula). — The  separated  and  hooked  fore 
and  middle  lingers  conjure  up  the  idea  of  the  double-claw  mark  on  the  tree-bark: 
movement  of  hand  downwards.  Kal. 

Fig  18.  Opossum. — Yery  similar  to  preceding,  the  two  fingers  touching  each 
other  only  at  their  tips,  where  they  meet  the  thumb  : similar  downwards  movement. 
Mit. 

Fig.  19.  Opossum. — Hand  in  position  depicted,  with  more  or  less  rapid  flexion 
at  wrist : the  clawing  movement.  Among  the  Ulaolinya  blacks  the  thumb  points 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  therefore,  of  course,  does  not  touch  the  tip  of  fore- 
finger. (P.P.),  Bo.,  Uhi , Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  20.  Opossum , Opossum  string. — The  rolling  of  the  fingers  on  the  thumb 
— the  idea  of  twisting  the  prepared  opossum  hair  into  twine  (sect.  1G2).  P.P., 

Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  21.  Paddymelon. — Circular  movement  made  in  front  of  and  about  the 
same  size  as  the  face:  the  animal’s  elongate  roundish  head.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula., 
Won.,  Wal.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  22.  Paddymelon:  Small  Species  of  Kangaroo,  fyc—  Fingers  together  and 
flexed,  their  tips  with  the  thumb  being  all  on  same  horizontal  plane  : flexion  only 
at  wrist — to  show  the  comparatively  short  hop  of  the  animal  {cf.  Fig.  24). 
Mit. 

Fig.  23.  Paddymelon  : Small  Species  of  Kangaroo. — Flexion  of  the  first  two 
fingers  conjointly  : indicative  of  the  long  foot.  (Mit.),  Kal. 

Fig.  24.  Kangaroo  : Any  Large  Species  of  Macropus. — Both  hands  are  held 
forwards  with  cupped  palms  down  and  bent  fingers — the  animal’s  paws  : the 
movement  consists  in  a short  spring  forwards — the  big  “hop.”  As  often  as  not 
this  ideagram  is  expressed  with  one  hand  only.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  TJla.,  Won.,  Wal., 
Und.,  (Kal.,  see  Fig.  55),  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  25.  Kangaroo  : Any  Large  Species. — Similar  to  Fig.  10,  but  instead  of 
the  forefingers  denoting  the  small  ears,  the  whole  hand  denotes  the  big  ears 
turning  backwards  and  forwards.  (P.P.),  Bo.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

75.  Birds. — All  birds  collectively,  except  those  with  something  individually 
sufficiently  distinctive,  can  be  indicated  by  the  flapping  of  either  one  or  other 
hand,  or  both  together  synchronously — to  call  up  the  idea  of  flight,  the  beating  of 
the  wings.  The  variations  in  which  the  hand  and  fingers  are  held,  the  celerity 
and  range  of  movement,  &c.,  have  all  appreciable  meanings,  though  as  a matter  of 
fact,  these  minute  differences  in  such  directions  are  almost  inappreciable  to  the 
European  eye.  Figs.  26,  27,  28,  29,  referring  to  birds  in  general,  will  give  but  a 
limited  idea  of  them.  Different  from  the  ordinary  run  is  Fig.  30,  indicating  the 
common  brown  hawk,  with  fixed  and  extended  wing,  swooping  down  upon,  and 
up  again  with,  its  prey  ; so  also  the  eagle-hawk,  whose  fe  ithers  are  so  prized  for 
decorative  purposes,  is  depicted  by  its  big  claws  as  the  separated  and  “ clawed  ” 
fingers  clasping  on  its  victim  in  Fig.  31,  in  addition  to  the  ideagram  representing 
the  “ circling  ” nature  of  its  flight  in  Fig.  32.  With  the  “ flock  ’’-pigeon  again, 
besides  the  more  or  less  peculiarly  vibratory  manner  of  its  flight  indicated  in  Fig. 
33,  the  imitation  of  its  capture  by  net  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  The  emu,  valued  for 
both  flesh  and  feathers,  is  shown  by  the  toe-tracks  in  Fig.  35,  the  shape  and 
motion  of  the  long-necked  head  in  Fig.  36,  while  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
Fig.  37  to  illustrate  the  “ wobbling  ” movements  of  the  bird  when  running.  With 
the  turkey-bustard  the  characteristic  side-to-side  jerking  motion  of  the  head,  the 
bird  undisturbed,  is  expressed  in  Figs.  38,  39,  40.  The  pelican,  or  rather  its 
immense  lower  beak,  as  might  have  been  expected,  could  hardly  have  escaped 
notice:  in  Fig.  41  this  is  denoted  by  the  hollowed  hands  resting  horizontally  from 
the  protruded  chin,  in  Fig.  42  by  the  flexed  fingers  twisted  one  behind  the  other, 
and  in  Fig.  43  by  the  hand  ladling  up  an  imaginary  large  volume  of  water. 
Cockatoos/parrots,  galahs,  &c.,  and  all  similar  birds  are  represented  by  imitations 
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of  the  beak  or  top-knot.  Thus  Fig.  44  affords  a view  of  the  upper  and  lower 
beak ; the  movement,  a sudden  extension  forwards  of  the  digits,  indicating  the 
top-knot  feathers.  In  Fig.  45  the  upper  mandible  alone  is  expressed  by  the 
hooked  forefinger  tapping  on  the  upper  gums  or  incisors.  A “ whistler  ” and 
certain  other  species  of  duck  is  notified  either  by  the  method  adopted  of  capturing 
it,  or  the  flattened  nature  of  its  beak,  in  Fig.  46.  The  idea  of  a black  crow 
turning  up  the  soil  for  food  is  expressed  in  Fig.  47.  “ Diver ’’-birds,  “ shag,” 

and  others  with  similar  sub-aqueous  habits  are  represented  in  Fig.  48  in  the  act 
of  diving  into  the  water  and  out  again.  The  “native-companion”  and  the 
“ spoon-bill  ” form  an  interesting  couplet  for  comparison,  the  elongate  beak  in 
the  former  case  being  indicated  by  one  finger  solely  (Fig.  49),  or  by  two 
overlapping  (Fig.  50),  in  the  latter  similarly  by  one  finger  (Fig.  51),  or  by  two  in 
close  apposition  (Fig.  52)  : the  contrast  between  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
head  in  the  case  of  the  native-companion  and  the  lateral  movement  in  that  of  the 
spoon-bill  is  very  striking. 

76.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig. 26.  Bird:  in  general. — Movement  from  elbow:  to  represent  the  beating, 
flapping,  of  the  wings.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig  27.  Bird:  in  general. — Similar  movement  and  idea.  P.P.,  Bo.,  TJla., 
(Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  28.  Bird:  in  general. — Similar  movement  and  idea.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.), 
Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  29.  Bird:  in  general. — Similar  movement  and  idea.  P.P.,  Bo.,  (Ula.), 
(Won.),  (Wal.),  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  80.  Small  liawk. — The  bird  with  fixed  wing  is  swooping  down  and  up 
again  with  its  prey.  P.P.,  Und.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  31.  Large  Fagle-hawk  (Uroaltus  audax). — The  cupped  palm  and 
hooked  fingers  represent  the  claws  : movement  consists  in  the  closure  of  these 
over  its  quarr}r.  Among  the  Ulaolinya  and  Boinji  blacks  instead  of  the  palm 
looking  upwards,  it  is  turned  downwards.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und., 
(Mit.),  Woo.,  G-oa. 

Fig.  82.  Large  Ftgl  e-hawk. — Expressive  of  the  “ circling”  nature  of  the 
bird’s  flight.  Mit. 

Fig.  33.  Bigeon  : 11  flock"  and  other  species. — Thumb,  palm,  and  fingers  all  in 
the  one  same  median  vertical  plane  with  fixed  wrist : vibratile  motion  at  wrist  with 
simultaneous  forward  movement  of  forearm.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  Won.,  Wal., 
Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  34.  “ Flock"  pigeon , Sfc.  (Histriophagus  histrionica). — The  idea  of  turn- 
ing over  the  net  in  the  act  ol  capture  ; the  two  hands  are  holding  the  long  wooden 
handle  {see  sect.  137,  Fig.  230).  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  35.  Fmu  (Dromaius  novae-liollandiae). — The  ring-finger  is  held  down 
with  the  thumb,  the  three  free  digits  indicating  the  bird’s  toes  ; the  “ tread  ” is 
represented  by  movement  forwards  of  the  arm  with  simultaneous  flexion  at  the 
wrist.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  (Won.),  (Wal.),  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  36.  Fmu. — Fingers  fixed  in  flexed  position  and  closely  apposed,  with 
thumb  close  to  base  of  forefinger,  and  wrist  flexed  laterally:  the  arm  and  hand 
thus  show  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bird  “ nodding,”  the  movement  taking  place 
at  the  elbow.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  37.  Fmu. — Here,  there  is  indication  of  two  legs:  the  movement — 
“wobbling”  of  bird’s  body  and  tail-feathers — is  expressed  by  a vibratory  motion  at 
fixed  wrist  with  simultaneous  progression  forwards.  Palm  of  the  hand  is  in  median 
vertical  plane.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  38.  Turkeg-hustard. — Thumb  touching  top  of  forefinger,  which,  with  the 
other  closely  apposed  fingers,  is  semi-flexed  and  lies  in  a horizontal  plane;  sharp 
rotation  at  wrist.  The  side  to  side  rotation  of  the  bird’s  head.  P.P. 
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Fig.  *39.  Turkey -bustard. — Similar  movement  to  preceding.  The  bird’s  head 
is  here  expressed  by  the  open  hand  and  extended  digits  in  a vertical  median  plane  ; 
the  hand  is  fixed  in  a flexed  position  with  wrist.  Mit. 

Fig.  40.  Turkey-bustard — Similar  movement  to  preceding.  The  hand  is  held 
in  similar  position  as  Fig.  39,  but  the  fingers  are  flexed  into  palm,  with  thumb — 
the  beak — uppermost.  AVoo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  41.  Pelican  (Pelican us  conspicillatus). — The  closely  apposed  hands  in 
a more  or  less  cupped  position  are  placed  horizontally  with  the  balls  of  the  thumbs 
just  touching  the  chin  : the  large  lower  “ bill.”  (P.P.),  Bo.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.),  AVoo., 
Goa. 

Fig.  42.  Pelican. — The  same  distinctive  feature  represented  by  the  fingers 
twisted  one  behind  the  other.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  TJla.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  43.  Pelican. — Fingers  semi-flexed,  and  fixed  wrist;  rapid  rotation  in- 
wards, with  simultaneous  movement # of  forearm  slightly  forwards  and  inwards. 
The  idea  of  the  bill  “ladling”  up  the  water,  &c.,  in  large  quantities.  P.P.,  (Bo.), 
(Ula.),  Won.,  AVal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig  44.  Cockatoo , galah,  parrot , Sfc. — Fingers  closely  apposed  and  flexed — 
the  upper  beak  : the  idea  of  a top-knot  is  expressed  by  the  subsequent  sudden 
extension  and  separation  of  the  digits.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  (AVon.),  (AVal.),  Und., 
(Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  45.  Cockatoo , galah,  parrot,  tyc. — The  beak  is  here  indicated  by  the  hooked 
forefinger  tapping  upon  the  upper  gums  or  incisors.  P.P.,  Bo.,  (Ula.),  AVon., 
AVal.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  (Mit.),  AVoo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  40.  Puck. — The  forefinger  is  brushed  horizontally  in  front  of  the  mouth. 
Two  interpretations  of  this  idea-gram  have  been  given  me  : one,  expressive  of  the 
flattened  and  wide  bill ; the  other,  indicative  of  the  method  of  its  capture  by 
means  of  a slip-noose  (sect.  140).  AVoo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  47.  Black  crow  (Corvus). — Fingers  all  clawed  and  separate:  a swift 
rotatory  movement  at  wrist:  the  idea  of  digging  up  the  earth  for  offal,  &c.  ( see 
Fig.  183).  P.P.,  Won.,  AVal. 

Fig.  48.  Diver-bird,  “ shag,”  Sfc. : anything  that  dives,  to  dive. — The  move- 
ment of  diving  down  into  the  water,  and  out  again,  is  evident.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula., 
Won.,  AVal.,  Und.,  Kal. 

Fig.  49.  Native  Companion  (Grus  austral  iasi  an  us) . — Flexion  at  wrist : the 
forefinger  represents  the  long-neckcd  head  and  beak  of  the  bird  moving  vertically 
down  into  the  water.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  AVal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  50.  Native  Companion. — The  neck  and  beak  is  here  signified  by  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  the  former  overlapped  : movement  similar  to  preceding.  Kal. 

Fig.  51.  Large  Spoon-bill  (Platylea). — The  finger,  again  giving  the  idea  of 
head  and  beak  as  in  Fig.  49,  is  now  moved  from  side  to  side,  at  the  elbow, 
in  imitation  of  the  bird’s  habit.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  AVal.,  Und.,  (Kal.), 
Mit. 

Fig.  52.  Large  Spoon-bill. — The  two  first  fingers  are  put  to  the  mouth,  and 
moved  forwards  and  downwards : the  bird’s  flattened  beak.  (P.P.),  Bo.,  (Kal.), 

(Mit.). 

77.  Reptiles. — Beyond  the  meaning  of  the  quick  side-to-side  oscillatory  or 
vibratory  movements  from  elbow,  with  fixed  wrist — the  indication  for  rapidity  of 
speed — with  which  the  ideagrams  for  lizards,  iguanas,  &c.,  in  Figs.  53,  54,  55  are 
executed,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  anything  characteristic  unless  it  be  in  the  long 
snout  or  tail.  (Cf.  the  movements  of  these  three  with  those  of  fish  in  Figs. 
64-67.)  In  Fig.  56  is  a representation  of  the  clumsy,  wobbling,  twisted,  side-to- 
side  gait  of  the  limbs  in  one  of  the  larger  varieties  of  iguana.  Snakes  in  general 
are  expressed  by  the  forearm  with  closed  hand  in  imitation  of  the  body  and  head 
respectively,  as  in  Figs.  57,  59,  60:  the  position  of  the  hand  in  the  last-mentioned 
shows  the  characteristic  movement  of  the  animal’s  head  protruding  from  out  the 
surface  when  crossing  water.  In  Fig.  58  the  same  reptile  is  indicated.  with  the 
finger  only,  the  simultaneous  movements  of  the  wrist  and  arm  mimicking  its 
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sinuous  progression.  A carpet  snake  is  shown  at  repose  in  Fig.  61,  with  its  head, 
the  thumb,  raised  from  within  the  centre  of  its  coils.  The  fact  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  colouration  of  the  snout  conveys  the  idea  of  a black-headed  snake  in 
Fig.  02.  In  the  ideagram  for  a frog  (Fig.  63),  the  “ jump, ’’coupled  with  the 
outstretched  fingers  (its  toes),  is  unmistakeable. 

78.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  53.  Lizards,  Iguanas  : any  small  species.  — Oscillatory  motion  at  wrist — 
rapidity  of  animal’s  movements.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  \Val.,  Und.,  (Kal.). 
(Among  the  Pitta- Pitta  blacks  the  initial  position  of  this  ideagram  also  holds  good 
for  a particular  fish,  a species  of  black  bream:  the  final,  however,  is  a quick 
to-and-fro  short  lateral  movement  at  elbow — see  Fig.  64.) 

Fig.  54.  Lizards,  Iguanas : in  general. — Fingers  and  thumb  all  extended, 
and  in  close  apposition  : vibratory,  &c.,  motion  at  wrist.  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo., 
Goa. 

Fig.  5 5.  Lizards,  Iguanas  : in  general. — Forefinger  tip  and  thumb  touching, 
the  remaining  fingers  being  extended  ; similar  movement  to  preceding.  (P.P.), 
(Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.).  Among  the  Kalkadoons,  any 
large  kangaroo  is  represented  by  the  same  initial  position,  but  the  subsequent  one 
consists  in  a wrist-flexion  and  forwards  motion  to  express  the  amimal’s  “ hop.” 
(Cf.  Fig.  24.) 

Fig.  56.  Iguana  : large  species  in  general. — The  elbow,  strongly  flexed,  is 
held  out  laterally  on  a level  with  the  shoulder,  the  wrist  rotated  inwards  : the 
idea  of  drawing  attention  to  the  wobbling  twisting  gait  is  expressed  by  the  rotation 
of  the  wrist  outwards.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  57.  Snake  : in  general. — The  closed  fist  and  forearm  express  the  head 
aud  body  respectively : the  course  of  the  arm  on  same  plane  forwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards  indicates  the  sinuous  track  of  the  animal.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won., 
Wal.,  Und.,  (Mit.),  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  58.  Snake : in  general. — The  forefinger  here  indicates  the  animal, 
while  the  wrist -rotation  and  simultaneous  forwards  motion  of  the  arm  express 
the  course  of  its  progression.  Kal.,  Mit.  (With  the  Kalkadoons  this  ideagram 
means  rather  any  land  snake  in  general  as  opposed  to  the  ideagram  of  Fig.  60.) 

Fig.  59.  Snake  : in  general. — Finger-tips  touching  top  of  palm,  which  is  held 
on  a level  with  the  face,  palm  turned  towards  signaller  : the  movement  is  more 
or  less  of  an  ellipse.  (There  is  strong  suspicion  that  this  ideagram  also  often 
indicates  a water  snake — cf.  Fig.  60.)  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  (Won.),  (Wal.), 

Und.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  60.  Water  snake. — Hand  and  forearm  again  signify  the  animal’s  head 
and  body : the  head  is  out  of  the  water,  and  revolving  from  side  to  side  as  the 
creature  swims  along.  Kal. 

Fig.  61.  Carpet  snake  (Morelia  variegata). — The  head,  standing  erect  from 
within  the  centre  of  the  coils,  is  shown  by  the  thumb  protruding  from  between 
the  closed  fore  and  middle  fingers.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  (Und.),  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  62.  Black-lieaded  snake. — The  signaller  is  trying  to  draw  attention  to 
the  black  snout  of  the  creature.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  63.  Frog. — The  hand,  with  closed  thumb  and  fingers,  is  thrust  forwards 
and  downwards,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  digits  are  extended  and  separated  : 
the  jump  with  the  webbed  feet.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

79.  Fish. — With  two  exceptions,  all  the  signs  to  denote  fish — no  matter  what 

the  initial  position  of  the  hand — are  executed  with  a more  or  less  rapid  side-to-side 
oscillatory  or  vibratory  movement  from  the  elbow,  the  wrist  being  fixed : this 
serves  to  show  the  appearance  which  these  creatures  offer  when  observed  through 
the  ripples  on  the  water- surface.  {Cf.  this  movement  with  that  already  described 

in  connection  with  lizards,  iguanas,  &c.,  sect.  77.)  The  various  initial 
positions  of  the  hand  itself  in  Figs.  64,  65,  66,  67  have  been  described  to  me  as 
signifying  the  tail,  the  fins,  &c.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  68,  one  of  the  two  exceptions 
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referred  to,  is  to  be  seen  the  scraping  off  of  the  “ scales”  previous  to  being  eaten, 
the  idea  being  sometimes  completed  by  the  other  hand — the  lish  itself — held  close 
below  : the  other  exception  is  Pig.  09,  where  the  method  of  capture,  &c.  (sect. 
129),  is  referred  to. 

80.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Pig.  64*.  Fish. — The  shape  of  the  band,  with  finger-tips  touching  top  of 
palm,  represents  the  tail.  The  usual  movement  as  just  described.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula. 

Pig.  05.  Fish. — Wrist  at  an  angle  with  forearm,  and  all  the  digits  extended 
and  separate.  Similar  movement.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  (Won.),  (Wal.),  Und. 

Pig.  60.  Fish. — Hand  fixed  at  an  ‘ancle  sideways  with  the  forearm,  and 
flexed  slightly  backwards  : the  palm  looks  forwards  and  upwards.  Similar 
movement.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  67.  Fish. — Similar  initia,  position  as  Pig.  00,  save  that  the  little  finger 
alone  is  flexed  on  to  the  palm.  Similar  movement.  (P.P.),  Bo. 

Pig.  68.  Fish : to  prepare  them , Sfc. — Pland  in  more  or  less  cupped  position 
with  fingers  semifiexed  and  in  close  apposition  : flexion  takes  place  at  wrist,  the 
arm  remaining  in  fixed  position.  The  idea  of  scraping  the  scales  off  (in  the  case 
of  a big-sized  fish  especially)  previous  to  eating.  Among  the  Pitta-Pitta 
aboriginals  the  ideagram  is  completed  by  sometimes  holding  the  other  hand  out 
horizontally  underneath,  to  show  the  actual  animal.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won., 
Wal.,  (Und.),  Kal. 

Pig.  09.  Fish  : to  capture  them,  <$fc. — The  closed  hand  is  brought  up  to  the 
mouth,  which  is  closed  upon  it  sharply,  when  the  hand  is  withdrawn,  and  a wave 
made  of  it.  This  represents  the  aboriginal  biting  the  back  of  the  fish’s  head,  to 
kill  it,  previous  to  throwing  it  on  to  the  river  bank — whence  it  can  be  collected  at 
leisure — the  fisherman  remaining  in  the  water  to  catch  more.  (Sect.  129.) 

81.  Molluscs.— ■ The  fresh-water  mussel,  an  important  ingredient  of  the 
aboriginal  menu,  is  cleverly  illustrated  in  Pig.  70,  with  the  two  overlapping 
fingers — the  shells — rocking  from  side  to  side  as  the  animal  makes  its  progress 
along  the  mud.  In  Fig.  71  each  hand  represents  a shell,  the  “hinge”  being  at 
the  thumbs.  In  Pig.  72  each  finger  is  a shell  working  on  an  imaginary  hinge 
extending  from  the  thumb-tip  to  the  fork  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

82.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Pig.  70.  Fresh-water  mussel. — Porefinger  tucked  under  middle  finger,  ring 
and  little  finger  flexed  into  the  palm  : position  of  thumb  immaterial.  Slow  out- 
and-in  rotatory  motion  at  wrist,  to  imitate  the  “rocking”  of  the  animal.  P.P., 
Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.) 

Pig.  71.  Fresh-water  mussel. — The  thumbs  remain  atationary,  as  the  hinge, 
while  the  fists,  as  the  two  shells,  open  outwards.  Kal. 

Pig.  72.  Fresh-water  mussel. — The  two  finger-tips  of  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  remain  in  contact  with  the  thumb-top,  while  the  former  digits  become 
separated  in  their  lengths  at  the  proximal  joints  : each  fiuger  is  a shell  working 
on  an  imaginary  hinge. 

83.  Arthropoda,  &c. — There  are  certain  small  flies  which  form  quite  an 
interesting  group  among  themselves  in  connection  wfith  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
signs  : thus  the-circular  or  lateral  flight,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  some  of  these  little 
wretches  is  well  portrayed  in  Pigs.  73,  74,  while  the  region  which  they  may 
particularly  affect  or  annoy  is  shown  in  Pig.  75  by  a sand-fly  alighting  on  the  eye. 
Again,  the  methods  adopted  by  the  victim  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  scourge 
can  be  seen  in  Pig  76  with  a mosquito  suddenly  crushed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  deftly  caught  in  Pig.  77  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
small  sand-fly  (Pig.  78),  being  picked  off  with  the  finger-nail,  or  wfith  some  larger 
member  of  the  same  fraternity  being  brushed  away  from  either  side  of  the  face 
in  Pig.  79.  I nowhere  found  any  kleagrams  directly  intended  for  a honey-bee, 
though  those  for  the  “ sugar-bag”  itself — i.e .,  the  honey — are  common:  one  of  these 
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(Fig.  80)  signifies  the  idea  of  its  viscosity,  while  the  other  two  (Figs.  bl,  82)  are 
expressive  of  the  means  employed  in  obtaining  it.  Remaining  insects  requiring 
notice  are  the  edible  caterpillar  represented  in  Figs.  83,  84;  the  former  showing 
the  animal  in  statu  quo,  the  latter  in  the  act  of  being  devoured.  Ideagram  Fig. 
85  is  intended  for  a hair-louse  being  squeezed  between  the  thumb-nails  — a practice 
not  unknown  among  more  civilised  peoples.  A cray-fish  is  indicated  by  the  claws 
opening  and  shutting  in  Fig.  80. 

84.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  73.  Any  small  (house)  fly. — The  tip  of  the  forefinger  serves  to  indicate  the 
small  circles  which  the  insect  flies  in.  (P.P.),  Bo.,  (Kal.). 

Fig.  74.  Any  small  fly. — Fingers  slightly  flexed,  and  rapid  lateral  movement 
— in  imitation  of  the  insect’s  flight.  Mit. 

Fig.  75.  Any  sort  of  (sand)  fly . — The  two  fingers  are  in  the  act  of  catching  the 
sand-fly  which  has  alighted  on  the  eye.  Kal. 

Fig.  76.  Mosquito. — The  cupped  palm  and  fingers  coming  down  with  a quick 
and  sudden  rush  upon  the  doomed  creature  : either  done  on  the  opposite  arm  or 
upon  one  of  the  thighs.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  77.  Mosquito.  With  a swift  forward  movement  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger are  iust  about  to  pounce  upon  it.  The  other  fingers  remain  closed.  (P.P.), 
Bo  , (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  78.  Sandfly. — The  hooked  forefinger  is  scraping  up  the  minute  creature 
which  is  supposed  to  be  biting  into  the  flesh : performed  upon  opposite  arm,  or 
upon  a thigh.  P.P.,  Bo.,  TJla , Won.,  Wal.,  Und. 

Fig.  79.  Any  small  fly. — The  idea  of  brushing  away  from  off  the  sides  of  the 
face  the  insect  which  is  hanging  about  there.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und., 
Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  80.  Honey:  (a  honeybee). — Its  distinctive  physical  characteristic,  its 
viscosity,  is  expressed  by  the  circular  motion  imparted  to  the  stick  or  finger  to 
prevent  its  dropping  off,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  a European  would 
twirl  the  spoon  when  taking  treacle,  &c.,  from  out  the  tin  on  to  a plate.  P.P.,  Bo., 
Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  81.  Honey. — Where  the  tree  which  bears  the  comb  is  too  massive  or  too 
tall  to  be  cut  down,  the  aboriginal  will  climb  it  by  means  of  “nicks  ” cut  alternately 
into  either  side,  so  as  to  form  successive  steps  (sect.  118)  : this  is  the  idea  pro- 
posed to  be  conveyed  here.  Kal.,  Mit. 

Fig.  82.  Honey.  One  way  of  learning"  whether  the  tree  trunk  is  hollow,  and 
therefore  likely  to  contain  a “ sugar-bag,”  is  to  sound  it  by  tapping  with  the 
fingers  (sect.  118)  : this  is  what  is  being  done  now.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  83.  Small  Caterpillar,  “ grub ,”  Sfc. — Represented  by  the  little  finger 
alone  extended.  P.P.,  Bo.,  (Ula.),  (Und.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  84.  Large  Edible  Caterpillar,  11  grub." — The  hooked  forefinger,  the 
animal  itself,  is  drawn  from  the  side  of  the  mouth  upwards  over  the  cheek.  The 
insect’s  head,  not  being  eaten,  is  in  the  act  of  being  pulled  off  (sect.  119).  P.P., 

Bo.,  Ula. 

Fig.  85.  Hair-louse. — The  insect  is  in  the  act  of  being  squeezed  between  the 
two  thumb-nails.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  86.  Cray-flsh. — The  forefinger  and  thumb  opening  apart  from  each 
other  represent  a “ claw.”  P.P.,  (Mit.). 

85.  Plants. — Only  those  with  an  economic  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  aboriginals 
are  represented  by  signs.  Certain  of  the  illustrations  draw  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant,  fruit,  &c.,  is  gathered  or  collected:  the  plucking  off  of 
the  wild-orange  from  its  branches  in  Fig.  87,  the  digging  up  of  the  yams  in  Figs. 
88,  89,  and  the  care  necessary  in  pulling  up  the  radish-like  “ witooka  ” root  in 
Fig.  90,  without  breaking  it,  are  all  characteristic.  Other  series  of  ideograms 
indicate  methods  of  preparation  or  treatment,  previously  to  being  eaten,  such 
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as — the  rubbing  off  of  trie  husks  of  the  “ mungaroo  ” seeds  between  tho  finger 
and  thumb  in  Pig.  91  ; the  rolling  into  threads  of  the  flax  fibre,  subsequently  to 
soaking,  along  the  surface  of  the  thigh  in  Pig.  92  ; the  shaking  out  or  scraping  off 
of  the  “pig-weed”  seeds  in  Pigs.  93,  91,  95;  tho  operation  of  pounding  the 
“nardoo  ” in  Pig.  9G.  Similarly  with  ordinary  grass-seed,  the  various  stages  in  its 
preparation  are  all  unmistakable:  the  shaking  of  a plant  into  a koolamon  in 
Pig.  97,  the  grinding  with  a stone  in  Pig.  98,  and  the  licking  off  of  the  subsequent 
mixture  from  the  fingers  in  Figs.  99,  100,  require  but  little  further  elucidation 
The  tying-up  of  the  “wild-rice  ” into  bundles,  when  first  collected,  i§  shown  in 
Pig.  101.  “ Pituri”  is  represented  not  only  during  the  process  of  mixing  previous 
to  chewing  in  Pigs.  102,  103,  but  also  in  its  completed  stage  when,  as  a small  roll, 
it  is  kept  in  position  behind  and  above  the  pinna  of  the  ear  in  Pig.  101. 

86.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Pig.  87.  Wild  Orange.— The  marked  odour  of  the  fruit  is  represented  by  the 
nostrils  in  the  act  of  “ sniffing”;  this  is  the  complete  ideagram  among  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  blacks.  With  the  Ulaolinya  there  is  the  addition  of  the  hand  plucking 
down  the  fruit.  The  Undekercbina  have  a variation  in  plucking  it  down  as  just 
mentioned,  and  then,  apparently,  biting  a piece  off.  The  Kalkadoons  express  this 
ideagram  by  the  movement  of  the  hand  only,  the  palm  of  which  may  be  turned  up 
or  down.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Und.,  Kal.,  (?  Mit.). 

Pig.  88.  Yam  : a yam  stick. — The  idea  of  digging  the  root  up  with  the 
spatulate-tipped  stick  (sect.  158).  P.P. 

Pig.  89.  Yam. — The  act  of  digging  up  the  root  with  a stick,  and  corresponding 
movement  of  arm  and  hand.  (Among  the  Kalkadoons  this  ideagram  expresses 
anything  which  is  dug  up  out  of  the  ground  with  a stick,  e.y.,  rat,  &c.,  see  Pig.  6.) 
Kal.  Mit. 

Pig.  90.  “ Witooka"  (Boerhaavia  diffusa). — The  edible  root  of  this  plant  is 
slendei',  brittle,  and  shaped  much  like  an  ordinary  long  radish,  the  fingers  are  in 
the  act  of  pulling  it  very  carefully  out  of  the  soil  (sect.  113).  With  the  Ulaolinya 
aboriginals  the  forefinger  is  half  extended,  the  thumb  being  closed  on  the 
remaining  fingers:  there  is  a similar  movement.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won., 
Und.,  Kal. 

Pig.  91.  “ Mun gar oo  ” (a  species  of  nut-grass,  sect.  113). — Winnowing  the 
husks  off  the  se'eds  between  thumb  and  forefinger  by  rolling  the  former  verti- 
cally upon  the  latter  while  moving  horizontally.  The  movement  itself  is  somewhat 
slow.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und.,  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Pig.  92.  “ Native-fax"  : a net : to  make  a net. — The  flax,  after  soaking,  is 
rolled  backwards  and  forwards  along  front  and  side  of  thigh  : pressure  during 
each  “ roll  ” is  exerted  alternately  on  palm  or  ball  of  thumb  and  length  of  the 
fingers  (sect.  124,  153).  Among  the  Boinji  and  Undekerebina  blacks  the  other 
hand  is  held  up  with  a twisting  motion  in  the  digits,  to  indicate  the  further 
extremity  of  the  newly  manufactured  piece  of  twine.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und.,  Mit. 

Pig.  93.  “ Pig-weed"1'  (Portulaca  oleracea). — The  thumb  and  fingers  are 
holding  a twig  of  the  plant,  and  by  means  of  a shaking  movement  at  the  wrist 
dropping  the  seed  into  a koolamon  (sect.  109).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.  (Und.),  (Mit.). 

Pig.  94.  Pig-weed. — Same  shaking  movement  at  wrist  as  in  preceding,  but 
the  plant  held  somewhat  differently.  Kal. 

Pig.  95a. B.  “ Pig-weed .” — Bubbing  or  scraping  off  the  seeds  from  a bunch  : 
two  slight  variations  in  the  way  of  imitating  the  movement.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  96.  “ Nardoo'"  (Marsilea). — The  palm  of  one  hand  with  a nardoo-stone 
(sect.  155)  is  beating  on  and  along  the  dorsum  of  the  other  in  “ measured  time 
and  slow”  : the  “ pounding”  of  the  seed  between  the  two  stones  to  crush  the  hard 
shells.  P.P.,  (Mit.). 

Pig.  97.  Seed-food,  in  general. — The  grass-tufts,  held  in  the  hands,  are 
undergoing  a rapid  shaking  of  their  seed  into  the  koolamon  lying  below.  P.P., 

Bo.,  Ula. 
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Fig.  98.  Seed-food , in  general. — The  way  in  which  the  two  hands  are 
held  when  pressing  upon  the  flat  “ pappa”  stone  and  grinding  the  seed  with  a 
fore-and-aft  movement  (sect.  151).  Kal.,  Mit. 

Fig.  99.  Seed-food , in  general : to  eat. — During  the  process  of  grinding, 
some  of  the  “ mess”  gets  stuck  on  the  fingers.  Here  the  forefinger  is  being 
drawn  across  the  two  lips,  which  are  licking  away  any  of  the  sticky  mixture 
adhering:  in  the  second  movement  any  particles  left  are  being  jerked  back  on  to 
the  grindstone.  P.P.,  Bo.,  TTla.,  Won.,  Wal.  (IJnd.). 

Fig.  100.  Seed-food , in  general  : to  eat. — The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  wrell 
in  the  mouth,  are  firmly  held  there  by  the  suction  of  the  lips,  and  thence  are  drawn 
out  slowly  downwards : the  mouth  sucks  off  anything  that  may  be  sticking  to 
them.  (Compare  with  preceding.)  Among  the  Pitta-Pitta  this  ideagram 
expresses  the  act  of  eating,  especially  any  sticky  stuff,  e.q.,  seed-food,  &c.  P.P., 

(Bo),  (Ula.),  (Won.),  (Wal.),  Und. 

Fig.  101.  “ Mokomurdo,”  “ Wild-rice ” (sect.  111). — The  plant  is  being  tied  up 
into  bundles,  when  ripe  enough,  as  soon  as  collected.  Mit. 

Fig.  102.  “ Pituri  ” (Duboisia.) — The  forefinger  is  being  pressed  forwards 
from  behind  the  thumb  in  the  act  of  mixing  up  the  pituri  with  ashes,  &c.,  during 
its  preparation  previous  to  being  made  up  into  a roil  (sect.  147).  Kal. 

Fig.  103.  Pituri. — The  same  idea  as  in  preceding,  but  a somewhat  different 
position — rubbing  the  forefinger  on  the  thumb.  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  104.  Pituri. — The  “roil”  of  pituri  when  not  in  use — i.e.,  being  chewed 
— is  kept  behind  and  above  the  pinna  of  the  ear  (sect.  147).  The  forefinger  is 
brought  round  forwards  and  downwards  from  behind  the  ear  to  signify  this. 
P.P.,  Bo.,  IJla.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und. 

87.  Other  Objects  of  Nature. — These  are  somewhat  limited,  the  “lapping-up” 
of  water  for  drinking  or  for  splashing  over  the  body  in  Fig.  105,  the  flowing 
river  or  creek  of  Figs.  106,  107  as  a “ wave”  of  the  arm,  and  the  open  hand  with 
corresponding  movements  to  denote  the  convexity  of  a hill  or  mountain  in  Figs 
108,  109,  being  all  that  have  been  met  with.  (The  rising  and  setting  sun,  &c., 
will  be  dealt  with  under  the  ideagrams  relating  to  Time,  in  sect.  97). 

88.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  105.  Water  : to  drink,  Sfc. — This  ideagram  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  aboriginal  laps  up  the  water,  handful  by  handful.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und., 
Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa.  ' 

Fig.  106.  j River,  creek , dfc. — Elbow  flexed  and  raised  with  arm,  forearm  and 
hand  on  same  horizontal  plane,  fingers  semiflexed,  executing  a more  or  less  rapid 
movement  in  imitation  of  the  flowing  water,  the  hand  being  turned  upward  at  its 
completion  (?  the  source).  The  Mitakoodi  have  a similar  representation,  but  the 
digits  are  more  extended,  and  no  upward  movement  at  the  termination.  Among 
the  Goa  and  Woonamurra,  the  Mitakoodi  variation  signifies  a large  creek,  &c. 
P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und  , (?  Kal.),  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  107.  Waterfall,  spring,  small  creek. — The  extended  hand  is  rapidly 
drawn  backwards  and  downwards,  as  an  indication  of  the  torrent  of  water  rushing 
down.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  108.  Mountain,  kill. — The  hollowed  hand,  with  slightly  flexed  and 
separated  digits,  is  made  to  fit  over  the  imaginary  convex  surface — the  mountain, 
&c. — by  means  of  a rotation  at  the  wrist.  P.  P.,  (Kal.),  Mit. 

Fig.  109.  Mountain,  kill. — The  hand  in  its  initial  position  is  raised  over  the 
level  of  the  head,  to  express  the  idea  of  height,  the  subsequent  elliptical 
movement  of  arm  denoting  its  natural  configuration.  Mit. 

89.  Individuals,  Family,  Relatives,  &c. — Any  adult  man,  a father,  &c.,  is 
signalled  by  means  of  the  beard,  a sign  of  manhood,  as  in  Fig.  110  ; while  any 
adult  woman,  a mother,  &c.,  is  represented  by  her  development  of  breast,  as  in 
Figs.  Ill,  112,  113.  A husband  or  wife  is  indicated  by  a tapping  of  the  buttock 
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(Fig.  114)  to  express  the  idea  of  their  occupancy  of,  or  rather  their  sitting  down  in, 
the  same  hut.  Satisfactory  explanations  for  a woman,  as  regards  venery,  in  Figs. 
115,  116,  are  wanting,  although  the  universality  of  the  former  ideagram  is  very 
marked  ; they  may  have  something  to  do  possibly  with  the  idea  of  sleeping  or 
lyingdown.  Venery  is  suggested  in  Figs.  117,  118,  and  its  consummation  expressed 
in  Fig.  119.  The  sign  for  a brother  or  sister  (Fig.  120)  is  a tapping  of  the  shoulder, 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  they  have  both  been  carried  on  the  same  spot.  A 
little  child  is  denoted  by  the  idea  of  diminutiveness  in  Fig.  121,  by  its  “ babbling  ” 
in  Fig.  122,  by  the  source  of  its  origin  in  Fig.  123,  and  by  the  fact  of  its 
“ thinking-all-the-same  ” (as  its  parent)  in  Fig.  124.  The  “ doctor,”  “ medicine- 
man,” &c.,  is  shown  (Fig.  125)  in  the  act  of  pointing  or  insinuating  the  dreaded 
“bone”  (sect.  264)  ; Fig.  126  suggests  his  mystical  power  of  removing  the  same 
evil  after  it  is  believed  to  have  been  maliciously  inserted  into  the  victim’s  body 
(sect.  263)  ; while  Fig.  127  is  emblematical  of  his  cutting  a person’s  throat,  the 
one  hand  holding  the  neck  in  position,  while  the  other  is  doing  the  damage. 

90.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig,  110.  Adult  man  : a father. — The  chin,  or  beard  if  present,  is  held  in  the 
closed  hand  while  a slight  rotatory  movement  backwards  and  forwards  is  exerted 
at  the  wrist.  The  beard  of  course  is  the  sign  of  male  adolescence.  The  Mitakoodi 
attach  an  additional  signification  to  this  ideagram  as  “ one’s  own  flesh  and 
blood,”  &c.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula,,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  111.  Adult  woman. — Circular  movement  of  the  cupped  hand  to  express 
the  rotundity  of  the  fully-developed  breast.  Mit. 

Fig.  112.  Mother. — Resting  the  inner  edge  of  the  hollowed  hand  against  the 
chest — the  act  of  supporting  the  heavy  milk-laden  breast.  Mit. 

Fig.  113.  Mother. — Depicted  by  a picking  at  or  pulling  of  the  nipple.  P.P., 
Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  (Mit.),  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  114.  Husband,  wife. — The  flat  hand  is  made  to  smack  the  buttock  in 
order  to  conjure  up  the  idea  of  both  mates  sitting  down,  &c.,  in  the  same  hut. 
With  the  Woonamurra  and  Goa  tribes  the  tapping  takes  place  on  the  middle  and 
outer  half  of  the  thigh,  and  possibly  suggests  the  position  of  the  legs  during 
copulation  (sect.  320<i).  P.P.,  Bo.,  IJla.,  (Und.),  (Kal.),  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  115.  Woman  : in  general. — The  fingers  are  but  loosely  closed  on  to  the 
palm  which  looks  towards  and  up  to  the  signaller’s  face : flexion  of  wrist 
alternately  backwards  and  forwards — a sort  of  “shaking”  movement.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  ideagram  is  forthcoming.  A comparison  between 
it  and  that  of  Fig.  202  (to  lie  down,  &c.),  affords  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
above  expresses  the  idea  of  lying  down,  for  copulatory  purposes  especially,  as  it  is 
only  the  female  who  assumes  this  particular  position  under  those  circumstances ; 
possibly  it  is  a modification  of  the  Mitakoodi  variation  of  Fig.  119.  P.P.,  Bo., 

Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  116.  Woman:  in  general. — Instead  of  the  palm  being  turned  towards 
speaker’s  face  as  in  the  preceding,  this  position  is  now  assumed  by  the  back  of 
the  thumb  : the  shaking  movement  takes  place  from  the  elbow  vertically.  Kal., 
(Mit.). 

Fig.  117.  Woman  : Copulation. — The  forwards  and  backwards  flexion  of  the 
middle  finger  is  a very  suggestive  invitation  : the  palm  may  be  turned  up  or  down, 
in  fact,  in  any  position.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  118.  Woman : Copulation. — The  little  finger  takes  the  place  of  the 
middle  finger  in  preceding  : the  ideagram  is  completed  by  a rotation  inwards  and 
upwards — a half-screwing  motion.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  119.  Woman  : Copulation. — The  thumb  on  the  third  finger  leaves  the 
first  two  free  which,  held  in  a more  or  less  clawed  position,  represent  the  two 
thighs  and  knees.  Among  the  Mitakoodi  the  ideagram  is  similar,  but  the  palm 
turned  upwards  instead  of  downwards,  and  a slight  fore-and-aft  flexion  at  the 
wrist:  possibly  Fig.  115  is  a modification  of  this  variation.  Kal.,  Mit. 
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Fig.  120.  Brother , sister,  Sfc. — The  tapping  of  the  shoulder  here  indicates 
that  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  alike  carried  on  the  same  parent’s 
shoulders  (sect.  330).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  Kal.,  Mit., 

Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  121.  Child,  infant , Sfc. — The  forefinger  defines  a small  circle  on  a hori- 
zontal plane — the  idea  of  diminutiveness.  With  the  Boinii  aboriginals  all  the 
fingers  together  take  part  in  the  small  circular  movement,  while  among  the 
Undekerebina  only  the  forefinger  takes  part  in  it,  but  instead  of  the  circle, 
it  performs  a short  vertical-like  movement.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  122.  Child,  infant,  Sfc. — The  two  first  fingers  are  tapping  upon  the  pro- 
truded lips  to  express  the  infant’s  “babbling.”  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Fig.  123.  Child,  infant , Sfc. — Tapping  with  the  finger-tips  upon  the  abdomen 
to  draw  attention  to  its  source  of  origin.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  12  4.  Child — ones  own  flesh  and  blood  : mother-in-law. — The  closed  hand 
and  thumb  tapping  upon  the  forehead,  the  idea  of  “ think-all-the-same  ” in  the 
case  of  one’s  child  ; its  interpretation  for  one’s  mother-in-law  was  not  obtainable. 
P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  125.  Doctor,  Sfc. — The  medicine-man,  &c.,  is  in  the  act  of  “pointing” 
the  dreaded  “ bone”-apparatus  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (sect.  264). 
P.P.,  Bo.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  126.  Doctor,  Sfc. — The  month  being  well  opened,  the  back  of  the  tongue 
is  touched  with  the  forefinger.  This  ideagram  draws  attention  to  one  of  the 
mystical  attributes  of  the  medicine-man,  &c.,  in  being  able  to  remove  by  suction 
from  the  invalid’s  body  the  “ evil-bone”  into  his  own  mouth  (sect.  263).  (P.P.), 

Und.,  (Kal.). 

Fig.  127.  Doctor , Sfc. — The  one  hand,  stationary,  has  seized  the  victim  by 
the  neck,  and  ha3  got  him  down  : the  other  passes  rapidly  forwards,  downwards, 
and  outwards,  executing  the  imaginary  damage  required.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  (Kal.). 

91.  Articles  of  Manufacture : Ornaments,  Weapons,  Implements,  Utensils, 
Huts.  &c. — These  are  all  enumerated  by  ideagrams,  according  to  any  striking 
peculiarity  in  their  design  and  manufacture,  or  dependent  upon  their  method  and 
manner  of  use.  Thus,  in  the  cases  where  any  special  ornament  happens  to  be 
worn:  the  two  hands  in  the  act  of  tying  up  the  waist  (Figs.  128,  129)  afford  an 
idea  of  a belt ; in  the  position  of  encircling  the  neck  and  fixing  it  up  behind, 
represent  a necklace  (Fig.  130)  ; of  being  ^slipped  over  the  head  produce  a very 
fair  notion  of  some  chest  ornament  (Big.  131);  while  the  drawing  up  of  the 
supporting-string  over  the  opposite  shoulder  in  Fig.  132  gives  us  a dilly-bag, 
which  is  also  expressed  through  the  sense  of  a receptacle  in  Fig.  133.  According 
to  the  method  of  manufacture,  three  interesting  ideagrams  for  a grass  necklaec 
are  to  be  seen  in  Figs.  134,  135,  136.  Dependent  upon  their  method  of  use,  a 
very  complete  and  intelligible  series  is  to  be  found  among  fighting  weapons : a 
stone  knife  being  pulled  out  of  its  sheath  in  Fig.  137,  or  gashed  deeply  into  an 
adversary’s  buttock,  &c.,  in  Fig.  138,  or  slicing  off  a piece  of  wood,  &c.,  in  Fig. 
139  ; a boomerang  just  at  the  moment  of  its  leaving  the  hand,  Fig.  140,  or  while 
in  the  act  of  “ circling”  in  Fig.  141 ; a spear  under  corresponding  conditions  of 
just  being  let  fly,  &c.,  in  Figs.  142,  143,  144;  a fighting-stick  is  held  in  position 
ready  to  deliver  a blow  in  Figs.  145,  146,  and  to  receive  one  in  Fig.  147  ; a 
tomahawk  is  doing  its  work  in  Figs.  148,  149.  A shield  held  in  position 
by  the  handle  is  indicated  in  Fig.  150 ; the  convexity  of  the  face  of  the  weapon 
is  expressed  by  the  opposite  hand  in  a concave  position  tapping  upon  it  in 
Fig.  151.  Notions  of  convexity  or  concavity  are  again  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
a “koolamon”  in  Figs.  152,  153,  the  same  vessel  being  expressed  through  another 
channel,  the  method  of  carrying,  in  Figs.  154,  155,  156,  157.  The  same  ideagram 
for  the  native  flax-plant  of  Fig.  92  is  utilised  to  represent  a net,  the  object  which 
is  most  commonly  manufactured  from  it,  though,  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
the  actual  in-and-out  movement  of  the  shuttle  is  imitated  in  Figs.  158,  159.  In 
the  case  of  huts  or  “gundis”  the  two -main-bars  fixed  together  at  their  apices — - 
the  primary  scaffolding,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hut — is  represented  in  Figs.  160,  161, 
while  the  framework  generally  is  indicated  in  Fig.  162. 
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92.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  128.  Waist  belt. — Tho  two  hands  are  in  the  act  of  winding  the  hair- 
twine  (sect.  183)  round  the  waist.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  Mit.,  Woo., 
Goa. 

Pig.  129.  Waist  belt. — The  encircling  of  the  waist  by  the  belt  is  indicated  by 
the  movements  of  the  two  fingers.  Kal. 

Pig.  130.  Necklace : the  wearing  of  one. — The  two  fingers  indicate  the 
encircling  of  the  neck  and  the  tying  of  the  ornament  at  the  nape.  With  the 
Mitakoodi,  Woonamurra,  and  Goa  only  one  hand  usually  is  used.  P.P.,  Bo., 
Ula.,  Und.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  131.  Chest-ornament. — This  ideogram  shows  the  putting  of  the  “ loop  ” 
over  the  head,  so  as  to  let  the  ornament  hang  from  over  the  shoulders.  P.P., 
Bo.,  Ula.,  Und. 

Pig  132.  “ Dilly  ” bag  (sect.  153,  &c.). — The  “moving”  hand  is  putting  the 
string  supporting  the  bag  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  fixed  arm  and  closed  haud. 
P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  Mit. 

Pig.  133.  “ Dilly  ” bag. — The  idea  of  a cavit}'-  or  receptacle,  the  two  hollowed 
hands  being  placed  close  together  in  the  form  of  a cup.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  134.  Grass  necklace  : its  manufacture. — The  fixed  hand  is  holding  the 
grass-reed,  from  the  extremity  of  which  the  moving  hand,  with  a mussel-shell,  is 
cutting  off  in  quick  succession  the  individual  pieces  which  are  subsequently  to 
be  threaded  (sect.  179).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  (Mit.). 

Pig.  135.  Grass-necklace:  its  manufacture. — Similar  idea  to  preceding,  but 
here  the  one  forefinger  represents  the  grass-reed  which  is  being  cut  off  by  the 
stone-knife,  the  other  forefinger,  with  a rapid  saw-like  motion.  Kal.,  (Mit.). 

Pig.  136.  Grass-necklace:  its  manufacture. — Similar  idea  as  in  Pig.  135,  but 
the  stone-knife  represented  by  the  entire  hand.  Mit. 

Pig.  137.  Stone-knife. — The  lower  hand  is  holding  tightly  the  bark-sheath  in 
position,  while  the  upper  hand  is  pulling  out  tho  flint-blade  (sect.  257).  P.P. 
(Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.). 

Pig.  138.  Stone-knife. — The  hand,  clasping  the  stone-knife  firmly,  is  slashing 
it  round  into  the  back  or  buttock  of  the  adversary  (sect.  238).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Kal., 

Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  139.  Stone-knife. — The  one  hand  represents  the  blade  cutting  into  the 
other,  whatever  article  that  may  be,  e.g.,  wood.  Ula.,  Mit. 

Pig.  140.  Boomerang. — The  remaining  fingers  being  held  down  by  the  thumb, 
the  forefinger  is  curved  into  the  shape  of  a boomerang  ; a sharp,  external  rota- 
tion at  the  wrist  indicates  the  weapon  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  about  to 
commence  flight.  Among  the  Goa  and  Woonamurra  tribes  the  remaining  fingers 
are  only  loosely  flexed  into  the  hand  ; there  is  also  more  of  a “ sweep  ” with  the 
forearm.  The  Pitta-Pitta,  Boinji,  and  Ulaolinya  aboriginals  have  the  little  finger 
open  and  curved  as  well ; perhaps  something  to  do  with  the  carrying,  manufac- 
turing, or  bartering  of  these  weapons  in  pairs  (sect.  240).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won., 

Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  141.  Boomerang. — Hand  strongly  flexed  laterally  inwards  at  wrist ; the 
hand  and  arm  thus  together  represent  the  weapon  : a sort  of  “sweep”  with  the 
forearm  to  indicate  the  circle  of  flight.  Mit. 

Pig.  142.  Spear : Womm era- spear. — This  ideagram  shows  how,  when  the 
wommera  is  held  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  the  spear  glides  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb ; the  movement  expresses  that  of  the  spear  just  being 
let  fly  (sect.  253).  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula),  (Won.),  (Wal.),  Und.,‘  (Kal.),  (Mit.), 

Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  143.  Spear:  Womniera-spear. — The  extended  forefinger  represents  the 
wommera  : inwards  rotation  at  wrist,  except  among  Mitakoodi,  where  there  is 
movement  forwards  but  no  rotation.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.), 
Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 
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Pig.  144.  Spear : Hand-spear. — The  ordinary  liand-spear  just  in  the  act  of 
being  thrown  (sect.  247).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  (Kal.),  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  145.  Fighting-pole  (sect.  255). — The  two  hands  are  in  their  relative 
positions  of  holding  the  weapon  and  moving  it  up  and  down.  Among  the  Kal- 
kadoons  the  same  ideagram  denotes  a stone  tomahawk.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.), 
(Won.),  (Wal.),  Und.,  Kal.  (Mit.). 

Fig.  146.  Fighting -pole : Stone  Tomahawk. — An  imaginary  blow  through  the 
air  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards : the  hands  held  in  position  depicted  are 
striking  a side-blow.  With  the  same  tribe  a stone  tomahawk  is  expressed  by  the 
same  sign,  but  only  the  lower  hand  used  in  its  execution.  Mit. 

Fig.  147.  Fighting-pole. — The  hand,  with  palm  towards  face,  is  closed  over 
the  stick  which  he  moves  from  side  to  side  in  the  act  of  warding  off  his  adver- 
sary’s vertical  blow.  Among  the  Boinji  tribes  the  knuckles,  instead  of  pointing 
upwards,  look  forwards  as  in  Fig.  145.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.), 

(Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  148.  (Stone-)  tomahawk. — Fhngers  in  close  apposition,  and  together  flexed 
at  right  angles  with  the  palm  : the  digits  represent  the  blade  (sect.  258).  The 
movement,  a sudden  rotation  at  the  wrist,  indicates  the  blade  falling.  P.P.,  Bo., 
(Ula.),  Won.,  Wal.,  Und,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  149.  (Stone-)  tomahawk. — The  two  hands  extended  and  placed  close 
together,  are  moved  from  the  elbow  sharply,  to  express  the  idea  of  the  blade 
falling.  (P.P.),  Ula,  (Kal.),  (Mit.).  . 

Fig.  150.  Shield. — The  hand  at  the  handle  (sect.  254)  is  holding  the  weapon 
in  position.  (P.P.),  Bo,  Ula,  (Kal.),  Mit,  Woo,  Goa. 

Fig.  151.  Shield. — The  upper  hand  is  holding  the  handle  on  the  posterior 
flattened  side  of  the  weapon,  while  the  lower  hand  is  moulding  and  tapping  itself 
upon  the  anterior  convex  surface  (cf.  Fig.  200).  P.P.,  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  Won,  Wal., 

Und,  (Kal.),  (Mit.). 

Fig.  152.  “ Koolamon .” — The  idea  of  the  hollow  hands,  placed  together 
at  their  finger  tips,  is  to  give  expression  to  the  concavity  (or  convexity)  of  the 
wooden  vessel  (sect.  148).  Kal. 

Fig.  153.  “ Koolamon .” — Similar  idea  as  preceding,  but  only  one  hand  is 
used,  and  a rotation  at  the  wrist : the  expression  of  rotundity,  &c.  P.P,  Bo., 
Ula,  Won,  Wal,  Und,  (Kal.). 

Fig.  154.  “ Koolamon' ’ : to  carry  one  on  the  head. — The  hands  are  placed, 
palms  upward,  upon  either  side  of  the  head  to  balance  the  vessel  which  is  carried 
there.  . (P.P.),  Bo,  Ula,  (Kal.). 

Fig.  155.  “ Koolamon ” : to  carry  one  on  the  head. — One  arm  only,  held  above 
the  vessel,  is  keeping  it  in  position.  Kal. 

Fig.  156.  “ Koolamon ” : to  carry  one  at  the  side. — The  palm  of  the  hand, 
together  with  the  forearm,  is  maintaining  the  vessel  close  against  the  hip  and  flank. 
P.P,  Bo,  Ula.  (Won.),  (Wal.),  Und,  (Kal.). 

Fig.  157  “ Koolamon ” ; to  carry  one  at  the  side. — Similar  idea  as  preceding,  but 
in  this  case  the  act  is  represented  just  previously  to  the  arm  being  shifted  to 
support  it  Kal,  Mit,  Woo,  Goa. 

Fig.  158.  Net:  to  make  one  (see  also  Fig.  92). — The  fixed  hand  is  holding 
the  net  in  process  of  manufacture,  while  the  other  is  imitating  the  movement  of 
weaving.  P.P,  Kal. 

Fig.  159.  Net:  to  make  one. — The  forefinger  tapping  on  the  open  palm  is 
said  to  represent  the  “mesh.”  Mit. 

Fig.  160.  Hut : to  construct  one. — The  two  curved  forefingers  are  brought 
downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  touch  each  other  : these  fingers  indicate  the  two 
curved  sticks  which,  firmly  driven  into  the  ground  at  their  bases,  are  fixed 
together  at  their  apices,  thus  constituting  the  scaffolding  or  “back  bone”  to  which 
all  the  other  timbers  are  attached  (sect.  1591.  Among  the  Mitakoodi  the  action 
of  the  ideagram  is  reversed ; it  commences  with  the  two  fingers  touching  and  then 
opening  outwards.  P.P,  Bo,  Ula,  Won,  Wal,  Und,  (Kal.),  Mit. 
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Pi^-  161.  Hut:  to  make  one. — Similar  idea  as  in  preceding:  the  two  super- 
posed hands  are  the  two  sticks  fixed  at  their  apices.  Kal. 

Pig.  162.  Hut : to  make  one. — The  general  convexity  and  timbering  is 
indicated  by  the  fingers  of  both  hands  being  interlocked.  Woo.,  Goa. 

93.  Number. — In  addition  to  actual  enumeration  on  the  digits,  the  idea  of  a 
“ big  mob,  a large  number,”  is  represented  by  the  utilisation  of  them  all — the 
notion  of  these  constituting  the  whole  lot.  In  Figs.  163,  164,  both  the  open 
hands  are  used,  in  Pig.  165  only  one,  the  want  of  the  other  being  supplied  by  the 
side-to-side  rapid  motion.  Pig.  166  shows  a slight  contrast  in  that  both  half 
open  hands  are  made  to  circle  one  around  the  other,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
whole  lot  running  up,  being  jumbled  up,  together,  the  idea  of  number  in  a 
collective  sense. 

94.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Pig.  163.  Large  number : a lot. — The  two  hands  with  palms  held  up  towards 
the  signaller’s  face — the  idea  of  all  the  digits,  the  whole  lot  of  them.  P.P.,  Bo., 
Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.). 

Pig.  164.  Large  number,  Sfc. — Same  idea  as  preceding  ; but  fingers  separated, 
and  backs  of  palms  towards  signaller’s  face.  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  165.  Large  number , Sfc. — Oscillation  of  open  hand  with  palm  facing  the 
signaller.  Among  the  Pitta- Pitta  aboriginals,  the  dorsum  is  turned  towards  the 
signaller,  and  expresses  the  idea  of  a “ big  mob  on  the  walk-about.”  P.P.,  Und., 
(Kal.). 

Pig.  166.  Large  number,  all -t o g ether -in- a-b oily. — Hand  half-closed:  the  idea 
of  the  whole  lot,  all  being  jumbled  up  together.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  (Kal.).  ( Cf . 

Pig.  180.) 

95.  Locality  and  Direction. — These  ideas  are  all  expressed  on  lines  very 
similar  to  those  in  vogue  among  Europeans:  e.g.,  the  beckoning  of  a “come 
here”  in  Pig.  167,  the  waving  of  a “go  away”  in  Pigs.  168,  169,  170,  or  a 
“ go  along  round”  in  Pig.  171,  together  with  the  curt  indication  of  direction  or 
propinquity  by  means  of  the  thumb  or  forefinger  in  Pig.  172.  Direction  is  also 
indicated  by  a pronounced  pouting  of  the  lips  towards  the  required  quarter. 

96.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Pig.  167.  Hither  ! — The  idea  of  beckoning  with  the  forefinger.  P.P.,  Bo., 
Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 

Pig.  16S.  Thither! — Antagonistic  to  the  preceding,  the  position  of  arm  and 
hand  indicating  required  direction.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Mit. 

Pig.  169.  Thither  ! — The  flat  of  the  hand  down,  and  strongly  marked  flexion 
at  wrist:  the  direction  is  expressed  by  the  whole  hand  extended  in  its  entirety. 
Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  170.  Thither!  There!  A long  way  off. — A longer  sweep  of  the  arm 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  a “ click”  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  at  end  of  the 
movement.  Position  of  the  arm  and  hand  indicates  the  direction.  Among  the 
Pitta-Pitta  blacks  this  idea  is  sometimes  expressed  by  suitable  position  of  the 
head  with  protruded  lips. 

Fig.  171.  Direction:  Go  along  round!  Sfc. — The  direction,  where  to  go 
round,  is  indicated  by  the  long  sweep  of  the  forefinger.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won., 
Wal.,  Und  , Mit. 

Pig.  172.  Place:  Here!  In  this  spot! — The  thumb  acts  as  the  indicator 
among  the  Wonkajera  and  Walookera  {cf.  the  London  costermonger  with  his 
thumb  pointing  over  the  shoulder)  : in  remaining  tribes,  the  forefinger  usually. 

P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

97.  Time. — The  same  notion  of  “ SUy-where-you-are,”  in  Pig.  182,  also 
furnishes  the  idea  of  “Wait-a-bit”  and  so  “By-and-by”;  hence  it  happens 
that  this  ideagram  is  utilised  for  both  purposes — position  and  time — though  the 
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direction  in  which  the  whole  arm  and  hand  would  be  pointing  in  the  former  case 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  variation;  contrast  this  with  the  sign  seen  in  Fig.  181. 
The  idea  of  the  sun  rising  above,  or  sinking  below,  the  horizon  finds  itself  well 
expressed  in  Figs.  173,  174,  and  hence  we  see  the  development  of  two  fresh 
notions — sunrise,  to-morrow,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand;  and  sunset,  evening,  night- 
time, &c.,  on  the  other.  The  moon  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  sun,  but  with 
a slower  movement;  and  thus  moonrise,  a month,  &c.,  and  similar  expressions  of 
thought  signalled. 

98.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  173.  Sunrise , a day:  moonrise , a month , Sfc. — The  outstretched  and 
cupped  hand  and  fingers,  by  a slow  flexion  at  the  elbow,  i3  moved  up  to  the  side 
and  back  of  the  speaker’s  head  : the  sun  is  rising  slowly  from  the  horizon.  With 
the  Kalkadoon  tribes,  the  digits  are  all  closed,  except  the  forefinger,  and  the 
palm  straight,  not  cupped  : among  the  Woonamurra  and  Goa  aboriginals,  the 
digits  are  all  closed.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  174.  Sunset : night-time , Sfc. — Antagonistic  movement  and  position  to 
the  preceding : the  sun  sinking  below  the  horizon.  Same  variations  with 
Kalkadoon,  Woonamurra,  and  Goa,  as  the  preceding.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Und., 
Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

99.  Interrogation. — This  is  indicated  either  in  the  ordinary  European  fashion  of 
shrugging  the  arms  and  shoulders,  or  by  a special  movement  of  the  arm  and  hand 
as  in  Fig.  175.  In  either  case  it  is  curious  to  note  that  with  the  Pitta-Pitta  tribes 
the  spoken  word  denoting  doubt  or  interrogation  is  “ kulli-kulli,”  a reduplication  of 
the  word  denoting  an  arm.  The  nature  of  the  interrogation  will,  of  course,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  context  of  the  dumb  conversation. 

100.  Note  to  Illustration. 

Fig.  175.  Interrogation. — The  fingers  are  loosely  flexed,  the  movement  con- 
sisting of  a tossing  of  the  hand  outwards  from  the  elbow,  in  a comparatively 
larger  “ sweep”  than  that  represented  in  the  diagram.  Among  the  Kalkadoon, 
all  th  i fingers  are  thrown  open  at  the  termination  of  the  act  ; among  the  Pitta- 
Pitta,  only  the  forefinger.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won  , Wah,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo., 
Goa. 

101.  Simple  Acts,  States,  and  Conditions. — The  expression  of  request  or 
demand  in  the  outstretched  arm  and  open  hand  of  Fig.  176,  as  well  as  the  incul- 
cation of  silence  in  the  movement  of  shutting-up  the  mouth  in  Figs.  177,  178, 
require  no  further  elucidation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  “ Get  out  of  the  way”  in 
Fig.  179,  “Run”  in  Fig.  180,  or  “ Stay  where  you  are,”  “ Sit  dowu  ” in  Figs.  181, 
182.  The  act  of  covering  with  earth  is  represented  in  Fig.  183 : that  which  is 
covered — e.g.,  excreta,  &c. — is  a development  of  the  same  idea.  A corrobboree,  music 
and  dancing,  is  expressed  in  imitation  of  the  men  beating  their  boomerangs  in 
rhythmic  unison  (Figs.  184, 185)  ; or  of  the  women  clapping  their  opened  hollowed 
hands  upon  the  upper  and  inner  aspects  of  the  thighs  (Fig.  186) ; or  of  the  manner 
of  raising  the  feet,  the  commonest  step  adopted  by  the  performers  engaging  in 
the  dance  (Fig.  187).  When  the  ways  of  making  fire  are  understood,  the  blowing 
of  the  sparks  and  tinder  in  Figs.  188,  189,  or  the  friction  of  the  fire-sticks  in 
Figs.  190,  191,  192,  are  perfectly  intelligible.  The  same  may  be  said-  of  sleeping, 
Fig.  193;  swimming,  Figs.  194,  195;  diving,  Fig.  48  ; grasping  or  holding,  Fig. 
196  ; as  well  as  the  stealing  of  a woman  from  her  lawful  owners  b}r  dragging  her 
away  by  the  wrist,  in  Fig.  197.  In  the  case  of  eating,  any  of  the  ideagrams 
referring  to  seed-food — the  “daily-bread”  of  the  aboriginal — can  be  made  to  do 
duty,  e.g.,  Figs.  99,  100:  an  additional  means  of  conveying  the  same  idea  is 
Fig.  198,  the  full  hand  being  put  up  to  the  mouth,  and  returned  empty.  AVater 
(Fig.  105)  plays  for  drinking  the  same  part  that  seed-food  does  for  eating. 

102.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  176.  Request,  demand. — The  attitude  of  the  outstretched  arm  and  open 
hand  is  very  definite.  P.P.,  Kal.,  Mit. 
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Pig.  ] 77.  Silence : be  quiet ! — The  slightly  open  hand  is  moved  pretty 
quickly  up  to,  round,  and  down  again  from  the  mouth : as  it  passes  the  mouth 
the  hand  is  closed,  and  in  that  position  completes  the  movement.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula., 
Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 

Pig.  178.  Silence:  be  quiet  l — The  flat  of  the  hand  is  held  over  the  open 
mouth  : it  is  then  quickly  turned  forwards,  downwards,  and  outwards.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  179.  “ Get  out  of  the  road,”  Sfc. — The  plane  of  the  palm  and  extended 
fingers  held  vertically,  is  pointed  forwards : the  movement  of  the  forearm 
outwards  from  the  elbow  signifies  the  idea  of  brushing  something  aside.  Mit., 
Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  180.  “Run  !” — Both  fists  closed  and  circular  movement  with  each : the 
feet  hurrying  onwards.  Mit.  ( Of '.  Pig.  1G6.) 

Pig.  181.  “ Stay  where  you  are : sit  down,”  Sfc. — The  hand  is  held  out  towards 
the  necessary  quarter,  and  the  bidding  the  person  stay  there  by  means  of  a gentle 
fall  of  the  arm.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ilia.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 

Pig.  182.  “ Sit  down” : by-and-by : “ wait  a bit.” — Thumb  on  the  closed  fist:  a 
sharp  vertical  movement  from  the  elbow.  (No  holding  outwards  of  the  arm  as  in 
preceding.)  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 

Fig.  183.  To  cover  toith  earth  : corpse,  excreta,  Sfc. — The  idea  of  shovelling 
earth  over  the  dead  body,  fmces,  &c.  Somewhat  of  a rotation  inwards.  (Cf.  Pig. 
47.)  P.P.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  184.  Corrobboree. — The  two  boomerangs  ( see  Pig.  140)  are  being  tapped 
together  to  keep  the  time.  Among  the  Ulaolinya  and  Kalkadoon  aboriginals,  the 
two  little  fingers  are  not  used;  with  the  Mitakoodi  all  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
are  used,  the  one  hand  similarly  tapping  on  the  other.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Kal.,  Mit., 
Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  185.  Corrobboree. — The  same  idea  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  two  fore- 
fingers alone  used,  the  hands  kept  apart,  and  alternate  rapid  outward  and  inward 
rotation  at  the  wrists.  P.P.,  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  Kal. 

Pig.  186.  Corrobboree. — This  ideagram  represents  the  method  of  beating  time 
adopted  by  the  gins  (sect.  198)  ; the  hollowed  hands  placed  one  above  the  other 
are  made  to  resound  upon  the  crutch  of  the  legs.  P.P.,  Ula. 

Pig.  187.  Corrobboree. — ^Raising  each  hand  alternately  to  indicate  the  com- 
monest form  of  dance — the  alternate  raising  of  each  leg  (sect.  195).  P.P.,  (Bo.), 

(Ula.),  (Won.),  (Wal.),  Und. 

Pig.  188.  Fire : to  make  one. — The  mouth  is  blowing  upon  the  smouldering 
ember  held  in  the  hand,  which  remains  stationary.  (P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  (Won.), 
(Wal.),  Und.,  (Kal.),  Mit. 

Pig.  189.  Fire,  Sfc. — Mouth  is  blowing  upon  the  smouldering  ember  held 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb  : vibratory  movement  of  forearm  from  elbow. 
P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  (Und.),  (Kal.). 

Fig.  190.  Fire,  Sfc. — The  two  hands  held  closely,  one  above  the  other,  are 
rubbing  the  more  or  less  slanting  firestick  forwards  and  backwards  across  the 
horizontally  placed  one  lying  below  (sect.  157 b).  (?  P.P.),  (Bo.),  (Ula.),  (Won.), 
(Wal.),  Und.,  (Kal.). 

Pig.  191.  Fire,  Sfc. — Similar  idea  as  in  preceding,  but  here  the  hands  are 
held,  one  around  the  other,  overlapping.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  192.  Fire,  Sfc. — Another  form  of  firestick  to  the  two  preceding  (sect  157a). 
The  vertical  component  is  being  twirled  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
firmly  extended  hands.  P.P.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  193.  Sleep. — The  side  of  the  head,  with  eyes  shut,  resting  upon  the 
hollowed  hand.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.),  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Pig.  194.  Swimming. — Both  hands,  on  a horizontal  plane,  imitating  natatory 
movements.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 
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Tig.  195.  Swimming. — The  one  hand,  with  palm  in  a vertical  plane,  is  thrust 
out  directly  forwards,  and  slowly  redrawn.  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  196.  To  grasp,  catch  hold  of,  Sfc. — The  outstretched  hand  pulled 
backwards  and  upwards,  being  simultaneously  closed.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won., 
Wal.,  Und. 

Fig.  197.  To  grasp,  to  steal  a gin. — The  idea  of  dragging  her  away  by  the 
■wrist.  Kal.,  Mit. 

Fig.  198.  To  eat : food,  Sfc. — The  closed  hand  is  put  up  to  the  mouth,  and 
then  redrawn  pretty  quickly  in  a downwards  and  forwards  direction,  when  the 
palm  shows  forwards : the  idea  of  the  full  hand,  being  put  up  to  the  mouth, 
whence  it  is  returned  empty.  From  the  idea  of  thus  bolting  the  food,  the  same 
ideagram  is  in  addition  used  among  the  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals  to  express  “a  large 
dog”  ( cf  the  English  idiom  of  “wolfing  up  one’s  food”).  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula., 
Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 

103.  Complex  Conditions,  &c.  Abstract  Ideas. — Anger  is  represented  by  a 
biting  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  in  Fig  199,  or,  if  more  convenient,  by  the 
lapping  over  of  the  beard  into  the  mouth  and  holding  it  there  between  the  teeth : 
another  means  of  expressing  anger,  &c.,  is  by  the  idea  of  hitting  or  striking,  as.  in 
Fig.  200.  Illness,  sickness,  disease,  &c.,  is  expressed  in  various  ways.  The 
practice  of  smearing  blood  over  the  body  of  the  patient  (sect.  283)  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  201  ; on  account  of  the  complaint  usually  necessitating  the  patient’s  lying 
dowm  or  going  to  sleep,  we  find  the  ideagram  Fig.  202  doing  duty  under  both 
circumstances  ; also  by  the  pressing  of  the  hand  to  the  side,  as  in  Fig.  203,  a 
sufferer  in  extremis — a dramatic  trick  practised  among  even  European  people ; 
and,  to  express  a fatal  issue,  the  stiffening  of  the  legs  after  death  in  Fig.  204.  In 
loss  of  memory,  forgetfulness,  &c.  (Fig.  205),  attention  is  drawn  to  something 
having  gone  into  the  head,  through  the  ear,  but  which  is  not  willing  to  come  out 
again — it  is  therefore  being  picked  out  with  the  fingers  : in  Fig.  206  a somewhat 
similar  notion  is  expressed  with  the  forehead.  The  true  interpretations  of  the 
ideagrams  for  “yes”  (Fig.  207),  “no”  (Fig.  208),  “good”  (Figs.  209,210), 
“ bad”  (Fig.  211),  I have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  among  the  aboriginals 
whence  1 learnt  them.  Nevertheless,  the  similarity  of  Fig.  210  and  the  expression 
adopted  by  a European  child  patting  itself  in  the  sense  of  self-satisfaction, 
goodness,  &c.,  is  interesting ; while  an  explanation  of  Fig.  211  may  possibly  be 
found  in  a comparison  with  Fig.  204,  death  from  a non-physical  ( i.e .,  aboriginally 
unapparent)  cause  being  always  looked  upon  as  a punishment  for  crime  committed 
(sect.  279).  The  ideagrams  indicative  of  two  of  the  articles  of  faith,  &c.,  though 
arbitrary,  are  recorded  in  Figs.  212,  213. 

104.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  199.  Anger : intention  of  lighting,  Sfc. — The  biting  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb.  The  same  intention  can  also  be  expressed  by  the  signaller  holding  his  own 
beard  between  his  teeth.  It  is  possible  that  both  these  variations  may  be  but 
reminiscences  of  the  times  when  enemies  were  eaten  after  battle.  (Cf  the  biting 
of  the  lip  in  the  case  of  a European;  also  the  expression  of  a man  having  “ hair  on 
his  teeth.”)  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  200.  Anger  : intention  of  fighting , Sfc. — The  dorsum  of  the  one  hand 
rapping  sharply  upon  the  hollowed  palm  of  the  other : the  idea  of  punching, 
hitting,  &c.  P.P.,  Mit.  (cf.  Fig.  151). 

Fig.  201.  SicJcness  : a side  person. — A rubbing  of  the  chest  and  breast  slowly 
up  and  down  in  a more  or  less  circular  movement  with  the  flats  of  the  hands  : an 
imitation  of  the  method  adopted  in  times  of  sickness  of  rubbing  human  blood  over 
these  same  parts  (sect.  283).  In  both  these  tribes,  sickness,  &c.,  can  also  be 
expressed  in  imitation  of  the  treatment  (sect.  283)  in  taking  the  sweat  with  each 
hand  alternately  from  the  opposite  armpit,  and  either  smelling  them  or  rubbing 
them  over  the  affected  parts.  P.P.,  Und. 

Fig,  202.  Sickness  : to  lie  down  : to  sleep. — Fingers  loosely  closed,  palm 
towards  signaller’s  face,  and  to-and-fro  flexion  at  wrist.  Kal. 
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Fig.  203.  Sickness  : a seriously  sick  person. — The  cupped  hand  is  pressed 
well  into  the  flank,  the  trunk  being  at  the  same  time  .time  flexed  laterally : the 
hand  supports  the  side  which  is  just  going  to  fall  over.  ( Of '.  the  similar  European 
sign.)  P.P.,  (Bo.),  Ula.,  Won.,'  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit. 

Fig.  204.  Sickness  : moribund  : a corpse. — The  hand,  palm  up,  held  hori- 
zontally, with  forefinger  and  little  finger  fully  extended : the  idea  of  a dead 
person  with  the  legs  stiffened  out.  (Of  Fig.  211 : a corpse  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  Fig.  183.)  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  205.  Forgetfulness , loss  oj  memory , Sfc. — Picking  at  the  centre  or  lobe  of 
the  ear  with  thumb  and  forefinger : the  idea  of  bringing  forth  that  which  was 
originally  put  into  it.  (Compare  the  Pitta-Pitta  word  narapoonga — i.e.,  to  forget — 
where  nara  = ear.)  P.P.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  206.  Forgetfulness , loss  of  memory , Sfc. — Hand  in  corresponding  position 
over  brow  as  a European  in  deep  thought : motion  of  the  hand  forwards  and 
downwards.  Similar  idea  as  the  preceding.  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  207.  Yes!  all  right!  Sfc. — The  fingers  are  loosely  hooked  at  the 
proximal  joints  : a single  vertical  flexion  from  the  elbow.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won., 
Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  208.  No  ! negation , Sfc. — Hand  towards  signaller’s  face  with  the  fingers 
conveniently  flexed  : a sudden  movement  downwards  with  simultaneous  rotation 
inwards,  the  fingers  being  at  the  same  time  extended  and  separated.  P.P.,  Bo., 
Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  Kal.,  Mit.,  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  209.  Good : person  or  thing. — Thumb  working  more  or  less  circularly 
upon  the  middle  and  forefingers  : the  hand  may  often  be  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  person  or  thing  referred  to.  P.P.,  Bo.,  Ula.,  Won.,  Wal.,  Und.,  (Kal.), 
(Mit.),  Woo.,  Goa. 

Fig.  210.  Good:  person  (for  thing). — Patting  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
breast  with  the  flattened  hand.  Compare  the  expression  of  a European  child 
patting  itself  in  self-satisfaction.  Mit. 

Fig.  211.  Bad : person,  or  thing. — The  extended  fore  and  little  fingers  are 
pointed  at  the  person  or  thing  indicated,  palm  up  or  down.  In  addition  to  this 
ideagram,  the  Woonamurra  and  Goa  have  a variation  : the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
ividely  separated  and  extended  do  the  pointing.  Compare  this  with  Fig.  204,  the 
ideagram  for  sickness,  a corpse,  &c.:  sickness  and  death  from  a non-physical  (i.e., 
aboriginally  unapparent)  cause  being  always  considered  a punishment  for  crime 
committed  (sect.  279). 

Fig.  212.  Ghost  (“Moma,”  sect.  260). — The  idea  of  the  big  snout  being  held 
in  the  hand  and  drawn  over  the  head  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  P.P. 

Fig.  213.  Water-sprite  (“Kanmare,”  sect.  260). — Represents  the  snake-like 
individual  swimming  away  along  the  surface  of  the  water  above  which  its  head  is 
protruded.  (Cf.  Fig.  60.)  P.P. 
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105.  Throughout  the  Boulia  District  all  Seed-Food  has  the  generic  term  of 
pap-pa  applied  to  it : the  following,  with  their  Pitta-Pitta  names,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  are  some  of  the  varieties  utilised. 

106.  The  ya-ra-ka  “ slar-grass”  ( Eleusine  cegyptiaca , Pers.).  A sufficient 
quantity  having  been  collected — a woman  always  preparing  all  plant  food — it  is 
more  or  less  broken  up  with  the  hands,  next  brushed  into  a heap,  and  then  put 
into  a circular  hole  in  the  ground  (Fig.  214).  "Within  this  hole,  about  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  7 or  8 in  depth,  the  woman  stands  : pressing  alternately  one  foot 
upon  the  other  (Fig.  215)  she  exerts  a sort  of  rotary  motion  into  which  she 
throws  all  her  weight,  with  the  result  that  the  grass  upon  which  she  treads 
becomes  more  and  more  disintegrated,  the  seed  itself  gradually  working  its  way 
to  the  bottom.  To  throw  all  her  weight  upon  the  legs,  she  either  supports 
herself  on  a sort  of  tripod  of  forked  sticks  erected  in  front  of  her,  or  else,  when  it 
happens  to  be  handy,  some  low-lying  limb  of  a tree.  From  the  hole  the  seed  is 
transferred  to  a koolainon,  any  of  the  larger  sprigs,  &c.,  are  removed  with  the  fingers, 
and  the  rest  winnowed  with  the  breath  or  a current  of  air  : it  is  now  clean  enough 
and  ready  for  grinding  on  the  pappa-stone*  (sect.  154).  This  is  effected  by  a more 
or  less  forwards  and  backwards  movement,  the  position  of  the  operator  being 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  216.  During  the  grinding  process  the  seed  is 
moistened  with  water,  and  as  each  handful  is  adequately  ground  it  is  smeared  over 
the  edge  of  the  slab  into  a koolamon  ; when  sufficient  of  this  pasty  mass  has 
been  prepared,  it  is  roasted  after  the  manner  of  a “ damper,”  though  sometimes 
it  is  eaten  raw.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  expressed  as  to  the  taste,  it  is  always, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  extremely  gritty  ; indeed,  the  flattened  “ ground- 
down”  appearance  of  the  crowns  in  the  teeth  among  all  these  aboriginals  must,  in 
great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  shindy  nature  of  their  seed-food. 

X 

107.  The  Jca-too-ra  ( Sporobolus  actinocladus,  F.  v.  M.)  reminds  one  of  the 
Ayrshire  Downs  Barley-grass.  This  is  cut  down,  tied  into  small  bundles,  taken 
down  to  the  nearest  water-bole,  and  dipped  under  just  for  a minute  or  two  : the 
bundles  are  next  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a quarter-of-an-hour  or  so,  but  to 
prevent  the  process  taking  place  too  rapidly,  especially  on  a very  hot  day,  they 
may  be  covered  over  with  some  other  grasses  or  bushes.  When  the  moisture  has 
been  sufficiently  removed,  each  bundle  is  firmly  held  by  the  stalk-portion  with  one 
hand,  while  the  head-portion  is  gently  brushed  over  and  squeezed  with  the  other, 
the  seed  so  loosened  being  allowed  to  fall  into  the  water  contained  in  a koolamon 
beneath  (Fig.  217).  The  water  is  drawn  off  subsequently  by  tipping  up  the 
vessel,  and  sd  letting  the  fluid  escape  through  the  interdigital  spaces  of  the 
hollowed  hand  (Fig.  218) : the  seed  itself  is  then  dried  again  before  being  ground 
and  made  up  into  a damper. 
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Another  grass  similar  to  the  katoora,  but  much  larger,  is  the  ya-lca-pa-ri 
( Sporobolus  Lindleyi , Benth.)  : its  seeds  are  prepared  by  an  identical  process. 

108.  The  seed  of  the  coolibar  ( Eucalyptus  bicolor,  A.  Ounn.)  also  constitutes 
a staple  article  of  diet,  when  grass-seed  is  scarce  : locally  it  is  known  as  ka-rci-pa-ri. 
With  a hooked  stick  some  terminal  branches  of  this  tree  are  pulled  down  and, 
just  as  they  are,  spread  out  to  dry  on  a piece  of  ground  cleared  for  the  purpose. 
Here  they  lie,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  half-a-day,  a day,  till  sunset, 
or  the  following  morning.  The  ends  of  the  branches  are  then  all  collected  together, 
and  the  seed  obtained  by  damping  the  distal  extremities  and  brushing  them  off  into 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  katoora.  Before  the  ultimate  drying,  however,  the 
coolibar  seed  is  kept  for  a couple  of  hours  or  so  in  water,  which  during  this  time 
is  repeatedly  changed,  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  “ gum.”  After  being 
ground  on  the  pappa-stone  it  is  eaten  raw. 

109.  The  “ pig-weed  ” ( Portulaca  oleracea,  Linn.),  the  koo-ni  of  this  district 
may  be  eaten  raw  in  its  entirety,  its  taste  ver}r  much  resembling  water-cress,  or 
only  its  seed  used.  This  latter  is  obtained  by  taking  a goodly-sized  bunch  and 
rubbing  it  between  the  two  hands  held  more  or  less  horizontally  (Fig.  219),  the 
seeds  dropping  into  a koolamon,  and  subjected  to  washing  and  grinding  as  before. 
It  is  eaten  raw. 

110.  The  hard-shelled  seed  of  the  “ nardoo”  ( Marsiled ),  easily  and  speedily 
collected  from  the  plant  when  growing  in  marshy  swamps,  is  pounded  and  broken 
up  with  a special  stone,  the  “ nardoo”-stone  (sect.  155),  previous  to  grinding. 

111.  In  the  Cloncurry  District,  among  the  Mitakoodi,  the  jil-yroo-bur-i  (Sporo- 
bolus indicns,]l.  Br.),  closely  allied  to  the  katoora  and  yakapari  of  the  Boulia  District, 
is  prepared  by  similar  process.  Pig-weed,  known  as  tun-ya-ra  or  tal-lo  (Woona- 
murra  ya-ma-ri,  Goa  kun-yo-yi ),  and  a species  of  “ star-grass”  called  Un-dil  (Pani- 
cum  decompositum , It.  Br.)  are  also  treated  the  same,  but  neither  nardoo  nor  coolibar 
seed  is  eaten  up  here.  “ Wild-rice”  or  mo-ko-mur-do  (Oryza  safiva,  Linn.),  is 
prepared  as  follows  : — After  gathering,  when  the  seeds  are  ripened,  it  is  tied  up 
in  bundles  and  dried  (sect.  86):  the  heads  of  these  bundles  are  beaten  on  a piece 
of  ti-tree  bark,  and  the  seeds  falling  out  are  collected  and  winnowed,  subsequently 
ground,  and  cooked  like  a damper.  The  seeds  of  the  water-lily,  too-lum-bool,  and 
of  the  Portulaca  napiformis , F.  v.  M.,  or  Ica-re-dil-la , are  also  eaten,  but,  as  their 
roots  are  more  commonly  partaken  of,  these  plants  will  be  referred  to  in  sect.  114. 

112.  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  the  Kalkadoon  eat  various  forms  of 
grass-seed  under  the  name  of  kun-yel : pig-weed,  or  poon-jo,  and  the  wild-rice  are 
also  common  dietaries. 

113.  The  following  are  some  of  the  Edible  Roots  met  with  in  the  Boulia 
District : — The  wi-too-ka  or  win-nu  (BoerTiaavia  diffusa,  Linn.),  a peppery  sort  of 
small  “yam,”  something  like  a radish,  is  found  everywhere,  is  pretty  brittle,  and 
has  to  be  plucked  out  of  the  ground  somewhat  carefully  (sects.  85,  86)  to  prevent 
snapping  : it  is  eaten  roasted.  Other  yams,  ka-la-ra,  are  dug  up  with  a special 
stick  (sect.  158)  and  eaten  cooked  or  uncooked.  The  root  of  a species  of  water- 
lily,  pe-ta-bur-i,  known  to  me  as  growing  at  -Wandetta  and  Idamea  Lakes,  on 
portions  of  the  Burke  River,  on  Tooleybuck  Station  and  elsewhere,  tastes  not 
unlike  a potato  after  roasting.  Muny-a-roo  is  the  root  of  a kind  of  “ nut-grass  ” 
growing  to  a height  of  about  6 inches  from  the  ground  on  soft  sandy  flats, 
having  knobby  or  almost  globular  roots  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
diameter ; the  husks  are  removed  ordinarily  by  a rolling  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  (sect.  86)  or  occasionally  between  the  open  hand  and  the  thigh  : eaten 
raw  or  roasted. 

114.  In  the  Cloncurry  District,  the  Mitakoodi  also  eat  several  kinds  of  roots, 
either  roasted  or  raw.  There  are  two  species  of  edible  waterlily  root,  the  one, 
un-dul,  with  a smooth-surfaced  root,  the  other,  tin-da,  with  a hairy  .surface  : it  is 
the  seed,  too-lum-bool,  of  the  former  variety  only  (sect.  Ill)  which  is  eaten.  Among 
yams,  four  at  least  are  relished:  the  short-rooted  ma-la-ya  (Yiyna  lanceolata, 
Benth.),  and  a long-rooted  one,  icol-le , growing  on  sandy  ground  ; a third  variety, 
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itr-ruk-ki-un , thriving  on  the  mountain  ranges;  and  a fourth  small  one,  called  the 
koo-jo,  identical  with  the  witooka  of  Boulia,  which  can  he  found  pretty  well 
everywhere.  The  ma-kor-ci  is  identical  with  the  mungaroo  of  the  Boulia  District;, 
the  roots  of  the  ka-re-dil-la  (sect.  Ill)  arc  also  very  commonly  eaten. 

115.  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  the  Kalkadoon  eat  the  Boerhaavia- 
root,  known  locally  as  iva-roo-po  (the  wilooka  of  Boulia),  the  “ nut-grass”  root  or 
to-ko  (; mungaroo  of  Boulia),  and  various  species  of  yams,  ng-ga. 

116.  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Fungi,  mushrooms,  &c.,  as  articles  of 
diet  in  these  districts.  However,  Mr.  Coghlan,  of  Grlenonniston,  a careful 
observer,  says  that  just  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mulligan  a sort  of  truffle, 
with  a yellowish  flesh  after  roasting,  appears  to  be  a delicacy.  This,  he  tells  me,  is 
very  difficult  to  find  even  with  the  practised  eye,  a small  undulation  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  being  its  only  indication : when  once  it  has  pushed  its  way  through 
it  rapidly  gets  “ bad  ” through  exposure  to  the  sun. 

117.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Throughout  North-West- Central  Queensland 
the  “wild  orange”  ( Alalantia  glauca,  Hook.,  Pitta-Pitta  wooni-bun-ye , Kalkadoon 
in-pa-ka-to,  Mitakoodi  kun-doo-tul),  “emu-apple,”  ( Owenia  acidulcc,  P.  v M., 
Mitakoodi  el-din , oo-ro-ka ),  wild-currant  (Mitakoodi  kung-ga-pa-ri,  yul-boong-go), 
several  kinds  of  vine,  caper,  trefoil,  and  numerous  berries  and  peas  for  which  there 
are  no  European  equivalents  are  all  eaten.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  under  this 
heading  to  know  what  is  refused. 

118.  Flowers  and  Honey. — The  blossoms  of  the  “blood-wood”  ( Eucalyptus 
corymbosa,  Sin.),  and  Bauhinia-trees  at  Gflenormiston,  and  of  the  ti- trees 
( Cordyline , Comm.)  at  .Roxburgh,  are  sucked  for  the  sake  of  the  sugar  or  honey 
contained. 

Honey  or  “ sugar-bag,”  as  the  more  civilised  aboriginals  call  it,  is  found 
throughout  the  North-West-Central  Districts,  especially  along  the  river  courses, 
except  perhaps  the  Upper  Mulligan,  and  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
methods.  Its  locality  in  the  particular  tree  is  tracked  : during  the  winter-time, 
by  watching  carefully  for  the  minute  pellets  of  dung  lying  on  the  ground  around 
the  butt ; in  the  summer  months,  by  observing  the  bees  going  in  and  out  of  their 
nest ; and  at  occasion  by  putting  the  ear  down  to  some  natural  orifice  at  the  base 
of  the  tree,  and  listening  for  the  insects’  hum  and  buzz.  The  trunk  is  often 
tapped  lightly  with  the  fingers  (sects.  83,  84)  or  with  a stone  for  indications  of  a 
hollow  core : a likely  situation  for  a nestr  When  the  nest  has  been  discovered, 
the  limb  may  be  removed  bodily,  or  the  tree  climbed  : the  latter  measure  can  be 
effected  by  cutting  nicks  or  steps  alternately  higher  and  higher  on  either  side  of 
the  trunk,  and  stepping  from  one  on  to  the  other  (sect.  84,  Fig.  82).  To  remove 
the  honey  from  out  of  the  cavity  either  the  hand  or  a stick  is  inserted  : this  is 
swept  round  and  round  to  prevent  the  glutinous  mass  from  dropping  off,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  a spoon  with  some  thick  syrup  on  it  (sect.  84,  Fig.  80).  A bee 
is  known  as  ool-lo  in  the  Boulia  District,  bung-go  bung-go  in  the  Cloncurry  : honey 
in  the  latter  is  koong-ga. 

119.  Insects  and  Crustaceans. — Certain  species  of  ants  (for  local  names,  see 
sect.  53) — a green  variety  among  the  Mitakoodi — are  eaten  raw  : the  individual 
stands  or  stamps  upon  an  ant -bed  from  which  these  creatures  will  run  up  his  legs 
and  thighs,  and  get  scraped  or  swept  off  as  fast  as  they  come  up.  Smaller  kinds 
of  grubs  and  caterpillars,  especially  those  found  on  the  grass  ( ka-pa-ra , both  of 
the  Boulia  and  Cloncurry  Districts)  may  be  eaten  raw  and  whole : the  larger 
varieties,  found  in  trees,  ( ka-lo-rung-or-o  of  the  Boulia)  are  usually  roasted,  the 
heads  not  being  eaten  (sect.  84,  Fig.  84),  or  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  put 
away  for  future  occasion.  Crayfish  (Pitta-Pitta  koon-da-chi,  Mitakoodi  pe-kool ) 
are  also  relished. 

120.  Molluscs. — The  freshwater  mussel  ( TTnio ),  which  is  a very  common 
article  of  diet  is  roasted  in  its  shell,  whole.  It  is  tracked  usually  by  feeling  for  it 
in  the  mud  with  the  feet.  The  Mitakoodi  call  it  by  three  different  names : pe-je 
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or  yung-un  when  obtained  from  water-covered  mud,  and  lul-lca-rin  when  got  out 
of  dry  mud.  The  Pitta- Pitta,  Wonkajera  and  Kalkadoon  apply  the  terms 
.too-rool-Jca,  too-roo-ica,  hoo-joo-roo  respectively  to  express  the  animal. 

121.  Progs  are  eaten  everywhere,  and  partaken  of,  roasted.  In  the  Boulia 
District  three  kinds  are  eaten  : the  big  bull-frog,  ta-ral-lco,  from  4-g-  to  5 inches 
long;  a smaller  variety,  7coon-pa,  about  3|  inches,  and  a still  more  diminutive 
species  ne-ma-lca , about  2£  inches  long.  True  green-frogs  do  not  appear  to  be 
used  as  articles  of  diet.  These  creatures  arc  dug  up  from  their  burrows,  the 
particular  surface  indications  and  tracks  being  well-known  to  them,  by  means  of 
yam-sticks,  &c.,  in  hard  ground,  or  with  the  hands  in  sandy  soil.  The  two  kinds 
of  frogs  which  the  Mitakoodi  eat  in  the  Cloucurry  district  are  the  jou-un  or 
larger,  and  the  nel-li  or  smaller  variety. 

122.  Lizards  are  usually  caught  while  running  along  the  grass  ; Iguanas  are 
generally  dug  up  from  out  of  the  ground.  The  iguana-burrow  is  not  vertical,  but 
sloping,  and  very  often  in  close  proximity  to  some  tree.  These,  like  all  the 
remaining  animals  and  birds,  to  be  successively  mentioned,  are  eaten  roasted, 
(sect.  156.) 

Crocodiles  (Mitakoodi  pa-mi-1  e-ra ) are  hunted  by  the  Workoboongo  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Leichhardt,  with  hand-spears : it  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  the  reptiles  ( Philas  Johnstonii ) found  up  here  are  of  much 
smaller  size  than  those  ( Orocodilus  porosus)  found  lower  down  the  river. 

123.  Snakes  are  sometimes  found  in  an  old  iguana-hole  or  in  burrows  of  their 
own.  The  aboriginals  will  eat  a snake  when  killed  by  themselves  or  others  : as  to 
any  avoidance  whether  the  animal  has  previously  bitten  itself  or  not  appears  to 
be  a myth  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans. 

124.  Fish  are  caught  by  various  methods  and  contrivances,  the  most  general 
throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland  being  with  special  nets.  The  material 
of  which  these  nets  are  manufactured  is  some  form  of  plant-fibre,  e.g.,  native  flax, 
( ? Linum  marginale,  A.  Cunu.,  Pitta-Pitta  ka-lo ) woveu  on  a pattern  identical  with 
that  in  use  by  Europeans  (sect.  153).  The  wooden  needle,  over  a foot  long,  with 
a small  lump  of  cementing-substance  at  either  end,  has  no  “ eye  ” in  it,  the  twine 
being  just  wound  on  aud  off  as  required:  in  the  Boulia  District,  this  needle  is 
called  the  Tca-Tcim-bo-le.  No  wooden  mesh  is  used  in  their  manufacture,  the 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  each  loop  being  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the 
maker.  The  size  of  the  net-mesh  varies,  some  nets  having  theirs  larger  or  smaller 
than  others  : about  an  inch  and  a-half  to  two  inches  is  a fair  average.  The  sides 
of  the  smaller  nets  are  rounded  off  so  as  to  allow  for  the  “concavity,”  when  on  the 
stretch.  The  smaller  nets  reach  from  6 to  12  feet  in  length,  the  larger  from  50  to 
70  or  i30  feet,  the  width  varying  proportionately  from  about  2 to  6 or  7 feet:  for 
decorative  purposes,  they  may  be  painted  with  transverse  bands  of  alternately  red 
and  yellow  ochre.  The  longer  nets  are  not  to  be  too  often  met  with,  and  would 
appear  to  be  brought  to  these  parts  by  the  Miorli  boys,  on  the  Diamantina,  who 
make  them.  In  the  Boulia  District  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  when  fishing  in 
shallow  water  the  smaller-sized  nets  are  brought  into  requisition  ; when  in  deep 
water,  the  larger  ones.  With  the  former,  where  three  or  four  may  be  used  in 
conjunction,  a long  thin  stick  is  attached  aloug  the  sides  of  each,  not  only  to  keep 
them  open,  but  also  to  allow  of  their  being  the  more  easily  handled.  Two  men 
start  into  the  water  from  the  river-bank,  with  the  net  between  them  (Eig.  220,  A) 
followed  successively  by  another  and  another  pair,  and  perhaps  a fourth  (B, 
C,  D),  each  couple  coming  up  from  behind  so  as  to  overlap  the  one  immediately 
preceding,  and  together  forming  a gradually  more  and  more  enclosed  space,  into 
which  the  “ beaters  ” (K),  from  the  front  are  driving  the  fish.  The  chief  objection, 
if  such  it  may  be  considered,  to  employing  the  small  variety  of  net  in  this  manner, 
is  that  so  many  people  are  as  a rule  required  to  assist.  The  Boulia  District 
aboriginals,  who  make  these  smaller  nets,  call  them  ma-li : the  Kalkadoon,  who 
obtain  them  by  barter,  luun-to. 

With  the  long  nets,  only  two  people  are  necessary,  though  more  may  lend 
a hand,  who  work  it  after  the  manner  illustrated  in  the  diagram  (Eig.  221).  A 
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and  B are  the  two  individuals  in  charge  of  the  net  Z,  with  pole  at  each  extremity, 
the  net  lying  parallel  with  the  river-bank,  a few  feet  from  its  edge.  A swims  out 
with  one  end  of  the  net,  sweeping  along  the  water  to  the  extent  of  almost  a 
quarter-circle,  until  he  reaches  C,  a point  about  opposite  to  B.  B now  slowly 
swims  along  the  bank,  which  he  hugs  pretty  closely,  while  his  companion,  making 
another  and  larger  sweep,  joins  him  at  D,  a spot  about  another  50  or  60  yards 
onwards,  may  be,  from  the  starting  point,  where  they  land.  Another  method  of 
using  the  long  net  is  for  two  swimmers  to  take  it  straight  across  the  width  of  the 
stream.  The  Miorli  men  who  make  these  nets,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the 
Diamantina,  do  not  bring  them  into  the  district  under  consideration  much  further 
north  than  Marion  Downs.  I have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  weights,  sinkers, 
&c.,  being  used,  their  object  being  replaced  by  the  fisherman  holding  down  the 
extremity  of  the  side  pole  under  water  with  the  big  toe. 

In  the  Cloncurry  District  the  Mitakoodi  use  the  smaller  kind  of  net,  the 
moo-nci,  which  is  usually  obtained  in  barter  from  the  Woonamurra.  It  is  from 
8 to  10  feet  long  by  8 to  4 feet  wide,  the  sides  being  rounded  off  as 
before,  and  the  mesh  being  about  2 inches.  Along  all  four  edges  are  fixed 
four  curved  sticks  bound  together  at  the  corners,  those  on  the  two  longer  sides 
being  sometimes  made  of  two  pieces  braced  together  at  a very  open  angle.  Four 
or  five  of  these  nets  are  generally  used  at  a time  (as  in  the  diagram  Fig.  222),  each 
individual  holding  two  nets  more  or  less  on  the  flat  under  water,  one  with  either 
hand.  These  boys  move  together  in  line  from  the  river-bank  to  some  distance  out, 
their  companions  circling  rouud,  splashing  about,  and  driving  the  fish  into  the  nets, 
which  are  then  raised  horizontally  from  the  surface.  Another  kind  of  net  which 
the  Mitakoodi  use,  similarly  obtained  from  the  Woonamurra,  is  the  bil-lin-.ya.  It 
is  about  3 feet  or  a little  more  in  height  and  about  20  inches  in  width,  having 
two  strongly  curved  sticks,  fixed  loosely  at  their  extremities,  attached  along  the 
sides  (Fig.  223).  The  fisherman  goes  into  the  water,  usually  its  shallower  parts, 
and  quietly  and  slowly  gropes  along  with  the  net  held  there  in  front  of  him  by 
the  sticks  : thus,  like  a folding  purse  he  encloses  in  his  net  any  fish  that  may  pass 
in  through  his  open  thighs  or  round  his  flanks. 

125.  Independently  of  nets,  another  contrivance  for  catching  fish,  and  one 
greatly  adopted  after  floods  when  the  waters  are  going  down,  is  the  building  of  a 
dam  or  weir  right  across  the  stretch  of  water.  These  dams,  which  may  be  used 
again  and  again,  season  after  season,  constructed  of  rocks  and  stones,  have 
“ breaks  ” in  them  (AA  in  diagram  Fig.  224)  through  which  the  water  rushes  on 
to  platforms  (BB)  built  immediately  below:  these  platforms,  also  on  a foundation  of 
and  surrounded  with  stone,  are  covered  with  boughs  and  a top  layer  of  grass  which 
in  between  its  meshes  catches  the  fish  as  they  are  carried  over  the  breaks  with  the 
receding  waters.  Instead  of,  or  sometimes  in  addition  to,  the  platforms,  a mctli 
net  may  be  fixed  up  with  two  sticks  on  the  lower  side  of  the  breaks,  and  so  catch 
them  as  in  a large  bag.  These  stone  dams  have  been  met  with,  so  far  as  I know, 
only  in  the  Boulia  District. 

In  the  Cloncurry,  Woonamurra,  and  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Districts  an  artificial 
movable  dam  formed  of  grass,  bushes,  &c.,  is  worked  as  follows  : In  a pretty 
shallow  water-hole,  the  whole  diameter  is  blocked  by  all  the  gins  from  the  camp 
taking  up  their  positions  close  together  side  by  side,  progressing  forwards  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  and  pushing  thick  bundles  of  grass  tussets  and  leafy  boughs  iu 
front  of  them  (Fig.  225)  : a “ grass”  dam  is  thus  formed  which  shifting  onwards 
and  onwards  drives  the  fish  before  it  close  on  to  the  banks,  where  they  are  easity 
killed  and  caught. 

126.  The  practice  of  poisoning  the  water  by  special  plants  and  capturing  the 
fish  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  is  met  with  in  the  Cloncurry  and  Woonamurra 
Districts.  The  Mitakoodi  use  the  too-ta  ( Tephrosia  astragaloides,  K.  Br.),  a blue- 
flowered  shrub  growing  about  3 or  4 feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  crushed  and  bruised, 
and  whole  bundles-full  thrown  into  the  water-hole  which  may  be  waist-deep  and 
20  to  30  feet  in  diameter  ; in  the  course  of  a quarter  or  half  an  hour  the  fish 
come  up  to  the  surface  where  they  are  knocked  over  by  the  hunters.  In  the 
Cloncurry,  Woonamurra,  and  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Districts,  especially  with  large 
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water-holes,  numerous  leafy  boughs  and  branches  of  “ gum-tree”  (Mitakoodi, 
joo-a-ro ) are  utilised  for  a similar  purpose.  The  whole  camp  of  blacks  working  at 
it,  will  start  throwing  these  in  first  thing  in  the  morning  ; during  the  day  the 
water  becomes  darker  and  darker  and  strongly-smelling  until  by  the  following 
morning  at  sunrise  when  it  is  almost  black,  the  fish  all  lie  panting  at  the  surface 
and  are  easily  caught.  The  simple  “muddying”  or  “puddling”  of  the  water 
by  the  feet,  in  small  shallows,  and  hitting  the  fish  as  they  come  up  with  a stick,  is 
a procedure- common  throughout  North- West-Central  Queensland. 

127.  Though  the  probability  of  the  method  is  likely,  I have  not  met  with  any 
spearing  in  the  Boulia  District ; it  is  certainly  in  vogue  among  the  Cloneurry  and 
Blinders  District  aboriginals.  Thus,  going  into  still  and  shallow  water,  the 
Mitakoodi  will,  with  a lot  of  splashing  and  noise,  spear  the  fish  as  they  shoot  past. 
In  running  water  or  in  flood  time,  the  natives  take  up  their  position  on  an  over- 
hanging trunk  or  branch.  On  the  Upper  Leichhardt  River,  as  is  mentioned  in 
sect.  252,  spearing  with  foreign-made  and  specially  constructed  spears  was  found 
to  be  practised. 

128.  On  some  portions  of  the  Gteorgina,.  River,  and  in  certain  other  creeks, 
the  aboriginals  will  grope  carefully  along  the  mud  and  so  transfix  with  their  feet 
a sort  of  “ cat-fish”  to  be  found  there. 

129.  A common  way  of  killing  fish  is  to  bite  into  them  deeply  just  at  the 
back  of  the  head;  this  is  very  frequently  done  by  a fisherman  before  he  is  ready  to 
leave  the  water,  and  who  thus  makes  sure  that  on  throwing  the  fish  already  caught 
on  to  the  river  bank,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  skipping  back  into  their  native 
element  (sects.  79,  80). 

Fish  are  carried  home  to  camp,  &c.,  by  passing  a thin  twig  through  the 
gills  and  mouth,  the  hook  at  its  extremity — a shoot  cut  short— preventing  the 
creature  from  slippiug  off. 

130.  Emus  are  trapped  by  being  driven  into  nets  with  or  without  palisadings 
and  enclosures  ; caught  in  pit-falls;  surrounded  and  mustered  in  mobs;  tracked 
and  speared  ; or  hunted  with  dogs. 

131.  Emus  generally  make  for  the  water-hole  day  by  day  along  the  same 
track,  coming  either  at  early  morn  or  mid-day.  The  hunters,  having  noted  these 
tracks,  will  wait  in  ambush  and  allow  the  bird  to  pass  down  on  its  way  to  water, 
but  while  drinking  will  sneak  round  and  silently  as  well  as  expeditiously  rig  up  the 
emu-net  some  30  or  40  yards  behind  the  creature  and  right  across  the  tracks. 
Since  the  emu  usually  spends  some  time  at  the  water-hole,  the  fixing  up  of  the 
net  is  not  necessarily  quite  so  hurried  a performance  as  might  have  been  expected, 
though  it  can  be  placed  in  position  within  a very  few  minutes.  All  being  ready 
by  the  time  the  bird  returns,  the  hunters  will  suddenly  emerge  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  as  the  bird  rushes  headlong  (any  diversion  from  the  path  being 
prevented  by  the  men  stationed  in  suitable  positions),  drive  it  into  the  net,  where 
it  becomes  entangled,  and,  with  boomerangs  and  nulla-nullas,  soon  despatched. 
This  method  of  emu-hunting  is  practised  throughout  all  the  ethnographical  districts 
of  North- West-Central  Queensland. 

The  general  appearance  of  two  of  these  nets,  as  made  in  the  Boulia  district, 
is  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  226.  The  names  given  to  the  constituent  parts  are 
those  applied  by  the  Pitta-Pitta  natives.  These  two  nets  were  fixed  up  in 
position  for  my  special  inspection,  close  to  the  Boulia  camp,  in  well  under  five 
minutes.  A B C D are  the  strong  terminal  supports,  ma-kun-ye,  between  4i  and 
5 feet  long,  fixed  firmly  into  the  ground.  EE  E are  the  slender  intermediate 
supports,  tin-ja  (cf  sect.  241),  about  8 or  9 feet  long,  forked  at  their  upper 
extremities,  which  support  the  top-string  of  the  net  on  the  stretch,  and  lightly 
planted  into  the  ground  at  on  angle.  X X X is  the  net  itself,  the  yel-pi,  made  of 
flax-rope  about  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  meshes  about  12  inches  by  9 inches, 
the  top  ones  hanging  like  curtain-rings  from  a top-string  F,  the  u-ivun-na, 
attached  to  the  terminal  posts.  Each  knot  is  called  a ma-ti.  By  means  of  the 
intermediate  supports  on  the  top-string,  the  net  in  some  places  touches  the 
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ground  from  a height  of  quite  7 feet.  The  distance  between  A and  D,  the  space 
enclosed  by  these  two  nets,  was  over  120  feet.  The  Mitakoodi  obtain  their  emu- 
nets  by  barter  from  the  Kalkadoou. 

In  the  weaving  of  the  net,  no  true  needle  whatever  is  used,  both  this  and  the 
mesh-stick  being  substituted  as  follows  (Fig.  227)  : — The  former  is  replaced  by  the 
thick  cord  being  rolled  as  required  upon  a twig  or  two  about  18  inches  long: 
the  place  of  the  latter  is  taken  by  the  maker’s  foot  which  keeps  each  successive 
mesh,  as  it  is  netted,  perfectly  firm  and  regular  by  pulling  on  it  with  the  back  of 
the  ankle.  The  net,  as  it  is  gradually  completed  bit  by  bit,  is  wound  round  a 
spear  implanted  firmly  into  the  ground. 

132.  Sometimes  a long  alley-way  (Pitta-Pitta  yel-ka  yel-ka ) is  built  up  in  a 
convenient  situation  with  bushes,  boughs,  and  saplings  intertwined  : one  end  of 
this  is' closed  in  with  the  emu-net,  while  the  other  is  left  open  and  divergent. 
Its  general  shape  is  shown  in  the  diagram  (Tig.  22S).  Close  to  the  opening,  and 
about  midway  between  the  two  sides,  are  the  hunters  who,  concealed  under  cover 
of  some  bushes,  &c.,  start  imitating  the  emu’s  “call.”  The  bird  coming  up,  in 
answer  to  the  sound,  struts  along  either  side  of  where  the  men  are  in  ambush  : 
the  latter,  rushing  out,  making  a sort  of  wheeling  movement  and,  once  getting 
behind  the  creature,  have  no  difficulty  in  driving  it  before  them  along  the  alley 
into  the  net  where  it  becomes  entrapped.  The  “call,”  a sort  of  “drumming” 
sound  is  imitated  by  blowing  into  a hollow  log  some  to  3 feet  long,  from  which 
the  inside  core  has  been  burnt  so  as  to  form  an  aperture  about  3 inches  in  diameter  : 
when  in  use,  the  tube  is  held  close  to  the  ground  in  which  a slight  excavation  has 
been  made.  These  “call-tubes”  are  met  with  throughout  North- West-Central 
Queensland.  The  alley-ways  I only  know  of  being  employed  in  the  Boulia 
district. 

133.  On  the  sandhills  round  above  the  Hamilton  Biver  in  the  Boulia  District, 
a deep  pit  is  dug  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in  close  proximity  to  some  wild 
vine  bush,  emu-apple  tree,  &c.,  and,  to  avert  suspicion,  the  excavated  sand 
removed  to  a considerable  distance.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  carefully  covered  in 
with  light  boughs  and  saplings  hidden  up  with  sand  and  not  visited  again  until 
the  following  morning,  by  which  time  a bird,  coming  after  the  fruit,  will  probably 
have  fallen  in.  The  same  method  of  single  pitfalls  is  employed  amoDg  the 
Kalkadoou  along  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  llanges.  At  ltoxburgh,  Carandotta,  and 
in  the  Upper  Georgina  District  generally,  pitfalls  wTere  used  in  the  old  days,  but 
such  methods  are  now  dying  out. 

From  Mr.  Coghlan,  of  Glenormiston,  on  the  Georgina  Biver,  I have  the 
following  account  of  the  “ multiple”  pit-falls  to  be  met  with  on  that  station  : — 
Arrived  at  the  hunting-ground  frequented  by  the  emus,  the  men  make  a more  or 
less  circular  fence  or  enclosure  with  trees,  bushes,  and  saplings  about  60  feet  in 
diameter.  Along  this  fence  some  half-dozen  gaps  are  left,  and  at  each  of  them 
a pit  is  sunk  (Diagram  Fig.  229,  P.)  about  2 or  3 feet  wide  and  4 feet  deep,  the 
mouth  being  cunningly  concealed  with  boughs  and  grass.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circle  a bigger  hole  is  dug,  similarly  masked  by  bushes,  into  which  three  or  four 
men  can  crouch.  With  the  “call-tubes”  they  imitate  the  emu’s  call,  and  the 
birds  making  for  the  direction  in  which  they  hear  the  sound,  come  up  to  the 
fence  and  run  along  it  to  the  next  gap  where  they  fall  unsuspectingly  into  the 
pit.  Sometimes  there  are  external  wings  to  the  circular  fence  also  with  gaps. 
The  same  enclosure  may  be  used  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession,  the  birds 
being  hunted  by  this  method  during  the  pairing  season, 

134.  In  the  Boulia  District,  on  occasion,  when  a mob  of  emus  happens  to  come 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  a camp,  all  the  men  and  women  may  assist  in 
surrounding  and  mustering  them  like  cattle,  subsequently  driving  them  dowrn  to 
the  nearest  water-hole,  where  they  are  killed  with  nulla,  boomerang,  or  spear. 

135.  Iu  the  Cloncurry  District  the  Mitakoodi’s  commonest  plan  of  catching 
emus  is  to  sneak  up  to  them  while  feeding  and  spear  them  with  a heavy  wommera 
spear.  To  prevent  the  bird  seeing  him  the  hunter  covers  himself  with  bushes, 
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and  holds  others  in  front  of  him  : to  prevent  the  bird  “ smelling”  him,  he  gets  rid 
of  the  perspiration  from  under  the  armpits  and  from  between  the  thighs  by  rubbing 
these  parts  with  earth. 

At  Roxburgh,  and  higher  up  the  Georgina,  emus  may  be  hunted  with  dogs, 
the  latter  always  making  for  the  bird’s  neck. 

136.  In  the  Boulia  District  Turkey  Bustards  are  either  caught  with  a grass- 
hopper and  noose  (cf.  sect.  140)  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a long  thin  switch  held  by 
the  hunter,  who  gradually  creeps  forward  unobserved  enveloped  in  boughs  and 
bushes,  or  else  quietly  surrounded  in  the  open.  In  the  latter  case,  numerous  fires 
are  simultaneously  raised  in  more  or  less  of  the  line  of  a circle  right  round  the 
group  of  unsuspecting  birds,  which,  dazed  with  the  smoke  and  din,  are  rushed 
upon  and  easily  knocked  over  with  boomerangs,  nulla-nullas,  &c. 

137.  “ Flock ’’-Pigeons  (Hisiriophngus  histrionica)  along  the  Burke,  Georgina, 
and  other  rivers,  where  they  can  be  met  with  in  thousands,  are  caught  in  small- 
mesh  nets  of  a particular  shape,  the  mok-wu-ri  of  the  Pitta-Pitta  language.  The 
upper  edge  of  this  net  is  attached  along  its  whole  length  to  a long  thin  curved 
stick,  the  handle  of  which  is  free,  and  held  by  the  hunter  when  all  is  in 
readiness:  its  lower  edge,  about  10  or  12  feet  in  length,  is  about  3 feet 
longer  than  the  upper,  and  when  in  use  fixed  along  its  entire  extent  into  the 
ground  by  means  of  little  forked  twigs.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  230  is  intended  to 
explain  this  more  graphically.  A small  artificial  water-hole  A,  about  6 feet 
long  and  2 or  3 wide,  is  made  parallel  with,  and  at  a little  distance  from, 
the  main  channel  B,  where  the  birds  'have  been  noticed  to  usually  alight : this 
miniature  lake  is  effected  by  a scooping  up  with  the  hands,  and,  what  with  the 
sandy  formation  of  the  soil,  it  quickly  fills  with  beautiful  clear  water.  When  in 
the  late  afternoon  the  birds  comedown  to  drink  they- will  in  all  probability  make 
for  it,  thinking  it  to  be  a new  hole,  and  its  water  fresher.  The  hunter  knows  this, 
and  lays  his  net  quite  fiat  upon  the  ground,  with  the  lower  edge  fixed  close  to  that 
side  of  the  artificial  water-hole  further  removed  from  the  creek  : he  hides  himself  in 
a crouching  position  under  some  bushes  and  sand  close  enough  to  have  full  control 
of  the  long  handle.  The  pigeons  settle  down  in  time,- walk  on  and  over  the  net, 
and  collect  on  the  miniature  lake  where  they  “ sit”  the  water  like  ducks.  As  soon 
as  the  individual  in  ambush  thinks  the  opportunity  suitable,  he  revolves  the  net 
around  its  fixed  axis  by  a very  swift  movement  of  the  arm  and  wrist,  thus  enclosing 
the  unsuspecting  birds  beneath. 

A similar  but  smaller  vioJcwari  net  is  used  by  the  Mitakoodi  in  the 
Cloncurry  District,  not  only  for  flock  pigeons,  but  also  for  galah  parrots  and  other 
birds  : the  handle,  however,  is  more  curved,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  net  itself 
only  just  a little  longer  than  the  upper.  The  artificial  water-hole  is  not 
necessarily  made  near  a river,  but  usually  anywhere  in  the  open.  A small 
excavation  is  made,  18  inches  to  2 feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  water 
carried  in  big  koolamons,  &e.  The  gin  comes  forward  and  fills  the  hole  as  it  dries 
up  : as  she  retires,  the  birds  of  course  think  the  coast  is  clear  and  come  down  to 
drink,  when  they  are  easily  caught  by  the  hunter,  who  is  lying  concealed  all  the 
time  half-hidden  underground,  and  covered  with  bushes.  This  method  is  adopted 
especially  in  the  summer  months  when  all  the  natural  water-channels  have  dried 
up. 

On  the  head-waters  of  the  Georgina,  the  Workia  and  Yaroinga  tribes 
bring  down  fiock-pigeons  by  throwing  a hook-boomerang  into  the  middle  of  a mob 
of  them. 

138.  The  green  “shell-back”  (“love”-bird  or  “ budjreregar”)  and  other  similarly 
small  birds  are  caught  with  net  and  alley-way  at  Herbert  Downs,  Glenormiston, 
Roxburgh,  Carandotta,  &c. — i.e.,  in  the  Boulia  and  Upper  Georgina  Districts — by  a 
method  which  the  diagram  Fig.  231  is  intended  to  illustrate.  Stretching  from 
some  water-hole  D,  two  long  divergent  palisades  A B are  built : these  are  made 
with  thick  bushes,  saplings,  and  twigs  about  8 or  10  feet  high,  and  40  or  50  yards 
long.  The  space  C C C in  the  narrower  portion  of  the  alley  is  cleared  of  trees, 
&c.,  those  in  the  diverging  portion  REE  being  left  untouched.  In  the  very  early 
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morning  a number  of  men  sneak  up  towards  the  trees,  and  with  loud  shouting  and 
every  kind  of  noise  will  suddenly  commence  throwing  sticks  and  boomerangs  into 
them.  The  birds,  being  thus  driven  from  their  roosts  by  what  they  think  to  be 
hawks,  fly  low  and  in  a direction  opposite  to  whence  the  noise  proceeds,  but  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  the  bushes  forming  the  palisade,  make  straight  for  the 
water-hole,  where  they  are  intercepted  in  scores  by  a fine-meshed  net  E E held  up 
by  two  men  standing  just  in  front  of  it. 

139.  ’Corellas  ( Licinetis  nasica Galahs  ( Cacatua  roseicassila),  Cockatoos,  &c., 
are  entrapped  on  the  water  in  the  late  afternoon,  at  Roxburgh,  Carandotta,  &c.,in 
the  Upper  Georgina,  District.  The  hunter,  after  tying  numerous  grass  twigs  and 
leafy  boughs  round  his  head,  neck,  and  face,  which  are  thus  completely  concealed, 
swims  out  to  some  log  or  “ snag”  projecting  just  out  of  the  water,  and  supports 
himself  there  by  its  aid,  with  only  his  head  out.  As  the  birds  come  down  to  drink 
they  fly  round  the  bushes,  and  alighting  on  the  log,  &e.,  are  easily  caught  by  the 
legs,  pulled  under  the  water,  their  necks  wrung,  and  stuck  one  after  another  in 
the  hunter’s  waist-belt. 

Another  and  very  common  method  throughout  North-West-Central  Queens- 
land of  catching  these  and  other  birds  which  fly  in  mobs,  is  to  throw  a light 
boomerang  into  their  very  midst  when  on  the  wing. 

140.  Ducks,  Cranes,  Diver-birds,  and  others,  if  not  caught  in  the  nesting-season 
by  sneaking  upon  them  unawares,  may  at  other  times  be  noosed  with  a long  slender 
stick  to  the  extremity  oi  which  a feather-quill  with  slip-noose  (Pitta-Pitta  nun- 
te-ri ) is  attached.  The  hunter,  concealed  with  leafy  bushes  tied  round  his  head 
and  face,  waits  patiently  in  the  water  for  his  prey,  which,  paddling  along  the  water, 
soon  comes  into  suitable  position  for  the  loop  to  be  slipped  over  its  neck.  In  the 
Boulia  District  at  least,  this  method  is  employed. 

141.  The  Pelican  ( Pelicanus  conspicillatus ) is  caught  as  follows  in  the  Boulia 
District: — At  that  portion  of  a creek  or  water-hole  which  the  bird  is  known  to 
frequent,  the  hunter  will  be  sitting  in  the  water  in  ambush  under  cover  of  the 
bushes  or  suitable  overhanging  tree,  &c.,  and  throwing  empty  mussel  shells  one  after 
another  to  some  considerable  distance  on  the  water.  The  bird,  thinking  that  these 
are  fish  “ jumping”  on  the  surface,  comes  closer  to  see;  at  the  same  time  the 
individual  concealed,  and  still  otherwise  immovable,  taps  the  water  with  his  fingers 
to  mimic  the  fishes  splashing.  The  pelican,  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
plenteous  supply  of  fish  in  and  around  these  very  same  bushes,  &c.,  swims  more 
into  danger,  and  when  arrived  close  enough  is  either  hit  with  a boomerang  or 
sometimes  even  caught  by  the  hands. 

In  the  Upper  Georgina,  at  Pleadingly,  &c.,  pelicans  are  caught  at  night  when 
asleep  on  the  river  banks.  The  hunters,  their  bodies  greased  with  ashes,  and 
heads  covered  with  bushes  to  conceal  themselves  the  better  in  the  darkness,  will 
noiselessly  swim  up  to  the  unsuspecting  creatures  and  despatch  them  with 
boomerangs,  nullas,  &c.  The  Kalbadoon,  in  the  Leiehbardt-Selwyn  District,  often 
sneak  upon  these  birds  in  the  daytime. 

142.  All  birds  are  roasted  whole;  in  the  larger  kinds,  the  skin  is  subse- 
quently removed  by  making  a longitudinal  incision  down  along  the  centre  of  the 
back,  and  thus  turning  the  creature  inside  out,  as  it  were. 

143.  Bandicoots,  “Porcupines,”  “ bilbi-rats,”  <fcc.,  are  tracked  and  dug  out  of 
their  holes  in  the  ground.  This“bilbi”  (a  doubtful  locally-aboriginal  term)  is 
really  a bandicoot — Feragale  lagotis,  Reid. 

144.  The  Opossum  ( Trichoglossus  vulpecula ) is  now  rarely  met  with  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Boulia.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  caught  either  in  the  daytime  or  at 
night  by  moonlight : in  both  cases  by  climbing  the  trees  with,  if  necessary,  “ steps” 
cut  alternately  on  either  sides  of  the  trunk.  In  the  daytime  the  presence  of  the 
animal  in  the  particular  tree  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  double-claw 
marks;  in  the  moonlight  by  actually  seeing  the  creature,  one  man  climbing  up 
while  another  waits  below  as  it  is  driven  down. 
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145.  Kangaroos  and  similarly  largo  marsupials  are  hunted  in  various  ways. 
They  may  be  tracked  and  sneaked  upon  during  the  extreme  midday  heat,  and 
caught  while  resting  in  the  shade  by  means  of  a woinmera-spear  or  boomerang. 
In  rainy  weather,  and  over  boggy  soil,  they  are  run  down  with  dogs.  In  other 
cases  they  may  be  caught  iu  nets,  which  are  quickly  rigged  up  along  their  beaten 
tracks  to  water  with  exactly  the  same  contrivance  and  method  as  that  employed 
in  catching  emus  (sect.  131).  Occasionally  they  may  be  driven  into  an  enclosure 
formed  of  three  nets  fixed  in  the  position  somewhat  of  the  three  sides  of  a square 
(Fig.  232)  the  hunters,  having  previously  determined  upouthe  locality  where  the 
kangaroos  are  encamped,  will  drive  them  into  this  enclosure  wdth  the  assistance  of 
numerous  “ beaters”  stationed  in  such  manner  as  to  compel  the  animals  running 
into  the  required  direction. 

146.  Dingoes  are  tracked  up  on  very  hot  days  over  the  sandhills,  and  are 
then  speared. 

147.  Though  not  an  article  of  food,  a few  notes  concerning  Pituri  ( Duboisia ) 
will  not  be  quite  out  of  place  here.  If  all  is  well,  pituri  arrives  in  Boulia  in  the 
rough  about  the  beginning  of  March.  By  “in  the  rough”  is  meant  the  condition, 
very  much  like  half-green  half-yellow  tea  with  plenty  of  chips,  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  in  the  dilly-bags  for  barter,  &c.  The  pituri  shrub  itself  flowers  about 
January.  The  supply  for  the  Boulia  District  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlo  ( vel  Mungerebar),  on  the  Upper  Mulligan.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
plant  grows  further  eastwards  than  this,  though  in  scattered  patches  only — e.r/., 
about  sixteen  miles  westwards  of  Glenormiston  head  station  ; a patch  of  it  is  also 
said  by  the  Mitakoodi  aboriginals  to  be  growing  in  one  of  the  gullies  at  Clon- 
curry,  on  the  Rifle  Mountain  (where  the  old  target- range  used  to  be).  From 
Boulia  and  Marion  Downs,  from  Herbert  Downs  and  Roxburgh,  messengers 
are  sent  direct  to  the  Ulaolinya  tribes  at  Carlo  with  spears  and  boomerangs, 
“Government”  and  other  blankets,  nets,  and  especially  red-coloured  cloths, 
ribbons,  and  handkerchiefs  to  exchange  and  barter  for  large  supplies  of  the  drug. 
On  its  advent  at  Roxburgh  the  pituri  may  travel  partly  up  the  Georgina  and  partly 
along  the  ranges  to  the  Kalkadoon,  who  may  supply  the  Mitakoodi  with  it, 
but  very  little  gets  further  eastward.  From  Boulia  it  is  sent  up  the  Burke,  and 
so  through  the  Yelluuga  and  Kalkadoon,  again  carried  to  the  Mitakoodi.  or  may 
be  forwarded  on  to  Warenda  and  Tooleybuck.  Marion  Downs  sends  it  via 
Springvale,  &c.,  to  the  Middle  Diamantina,  whence  it  may  go  up  as  far  as 
Elderslie  and  Winton,  very  little,  if  any,  ever  reaching  the  Thomson  River. 

Arrived  at  its  destination,  the  pituri  is  prepared  for  use  as  follows : — After 
roasting  in  the  ashes  the  pituri- chips  become  pliable,  so  as  to  be  easily  bent,  and 
are  then  wetted  with  water  if  in  large  quantity  or  with  the  mouth  if  in  small,  and 
teased  up  with  the  lingers  so  as  to  remove  all  the  bigger  pieces.  Some  leaves  of  a 
certain  species  of  “ wattle”  (Pitta-Pitta  poo-ka-ti-Jca),  or  of  gidyea  when  the  former 
is  not  obtainable,  are  next  heated  over  the  fire,  and  then  burnt,  the  ashes  being 
retained.  The  pituri  in  its  moist  state  is  uoav  mixed  with  these  ashes  on  some 
smoothed  surface,  a “ pituri-plate,”  koolamon,  &c.,  and  worked  with  the  fingers 
into  small  rolls,  about  2b  inches  long  by  f inch  diameter,  which  “quids”  are 
now  ready  for  chewing.  Sometimes  the  quid  is  teased  up  with  some  threads  of 
native  flax  to  give  it  compactness  and  iutercoherence,  as  it  \vere.  When  not  being 
chewed,  these  rolls  are  carried  worn  above  the  top  of  the  ear,  the  position  being 
indicated  in  the  ideagram  Fig.  104,  sect.  8G.  At  Quarmby,  I learn  that  the 
Kalkadoon  will  often  prepare  their  tobacco  in  similar  manner  to  the  pituri,  -which 
is  made  into  a quid  with  certain  gidyea  leaf  ashes  for  chewing. 

Among  the  aboriginals  themselves  everywhere  as  great  a craving  appears  to 
exist  for  pituri  as  alcohol  for  Europeans,  a fact  which  is  put  into  practical 
and  economical  effect  by  drovers,  station-managers,  and  others.  Mr.  Reardon,  the 
manager  of  Carlo  (1895),  tells  me  that  w'hen  on  the  Mulligan  the  supply  of 
tobacco  runs  out  the  aboriginals  will  smoke  pituri  in  their  pipes.  Pituri  is 
certainly  never  used  in  any  of  these  districts  for  contaminating  the  water-holes 
with  the  object  of  drugging  the  birds  and  animals  drinking  therein. 

Some  of  the  native  names  for  pituri  will  be  found  in  sect.  53. 
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DOMESTIC  IMPLEMENTS  AND  UTENSILS.  EIRE  STICKS  AND  YAM  STICKS. 

HUTS  AND  SHELTERS. 

Contents.— Section  148.  Koolamons.  149.  Chisels.  150.  Cementing  Substance.  151.  Arti- 
ficial Bending  and  Straightening  of  Timber.  152.  Water-bags.  153.  Dilly-bags.  154.  Grind  stones. 
155.  Nardoo-stones.  156.  Baking  Ovens.  157.  Fire-sticks.  158.  Yam-sticks.  159.  Huts  and 
Shelters — in  the  Boulia  District ; 160.  in  the  Cloncurry  District ; 161.  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn 
District. 

148.  The  Koolamon,  or  elongate  wooden  trough  (Fig.  233),  with  rounded 
extremities,  is  manufactured  out  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  localities  as 
the  shield,  and  travels  in  exchange  and  barter  along  identical  routes  (sect.  254). 
When  made  from  the  “cork,”  or  “ coral”  tree  ( Erythrina , Linn.),  &c.,  they  are 
cut  out  straight  away,  two,  three,  or  four  at  a time,  like  the  shields,  into  the 
particular  shape  required,  and  then  finished  off  with  the  native  chisel  (sect.  149). 
Where  the  wood  does  not  lend  itself  to  “ splitting,” — e.g.,  the  coolibar — a trunk 
or  limb  is  selected  as  near  as  possible  to  the  required  shape — i.e.,  having  a slight 
bend  in  it — ultimately  to  become  the  outer  convex  surface  of  the  vessel.  The 
proper  length  is  next  cut  off  the  tree,  and  what  will  be  its  ultimate  concave  side 
slightly  burned,  so  as  to  make  the  subsequent  scooping-out  with  the  chisel  so 
much  the  easier;  when  roughly  got  into  shape  it  is  steeped  in  water,  may  be  some 
days,  wound  round  with  twine  to  fix  its  permanent  contour,  and  then  finished  off 
again  writh  a chisel.  Koolamons  usually  show  a longitudinal  fluting,  and  may  be 
coloured  red  or  black.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  from  under  a foot  to  over  two 
and  a-haif  in  length,  and  up  to  9 or  10  inches  in  width,  and  are  either  convex  or 
slightly  flat-bottomed.  They  are  carried  either  on  the  head,  or  at  the  side  or  back 
of  the  body  ; in  the  latter  cases,  supported  by  a cord  passed  over  the  opposite 
shoulder  assisted,  as  often  as  not,  with  the  arm  (Fig.  234).  Some  of  the  names 
applied  to  these  wooden  vessels  are  given  in  sect.  55. 

149.  The  Native  Chisel,  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  in  the  possession  of  the 
aboriginals,  and  universal  throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland,  is  not 
used  for  purposes  of  exchange  or  barter.  It  consists  of  a smoothed  and  rounded 
piece  of  wood  up  to  2 feet  in  length  and  thick  in  proportion,  generally  made  of 
gidyea,  and  bent  into  the  shape  of  an  arc  (Fig.  235).  At  either  end  of  this 
wooden  handle  is  a piece  of  flint-flake  (Pitta-Pitta,  Icoo-ya ; Mitakoodi,  kum-ho ) 
firmly  secured  in  position  with  cementing  substance  : it  is  this  sharp  little  stone 
which  is  responsible  for  the  fluted  ornamentation  so  commonly  found  upon  the 
other  weapons,  &c.  Of  recent  years,  one  of  these  flints  has  been  substituted  by  a 
portion  of  disused  shear-blade  (Mitakoodi,  o-licn),  barrel-band,  or  other  form  of  iron 
ground  down  and  rounded  off  to  the  required  shape,  and  with  this  modification 
the  implement  is  most  commonly  now  found.  It  is,  in  its  entirety,  a cutting, 
shaving,  and  scooping  tool,  a true  chisel,  and  used  with  both  hands,  moving 
towards  the  operator  as  shown  in  Fig.  236.  The  verb  expressing  the  action  of 
this  instrument  is  puJc-ka-  in  the  Pitta- Pitta  language  : the  name  of  the  implement 
itself  is  at  Boulia  (Pitta-Pitta)  koom-pa-ta  (sect.  4%),  at  Gflenormiston  pulc- 
kang-i , at  Lake  Nash  (Yaroinga)  el-bil-la  and  jor-je-ra : of  these  two  last-men- 
tioned terms,  the  former  is  the  larger  variety  of  implement  for  “cutting  in  the 
rough,”  while  the  latter  is  the  smaller  kind  used  especially  for  “ finishing  off.” 
The  Mitakoodi  and  Kalkadoon  call  the  weapon  by  the  same  name  as  that  applied  * 
to  it  at  Boulia:  sometimes  the  Mitakoodi  speak  of  the  whole  instrument  as  o-lun , 
after  its  shear-blade  tip  (see  ante). 

150.  The  Native  Cementing  Substance,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  connection 
with  various  weapons,  &c.,  is  manufactured  throughout  North-West- Central 
Queensland  with  the  possible,  though  doubtful,  exception  of  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn 
District.  In  the  Boulia  and  Upper  G-eorgina  Districts  it  is  called  ku,n-ti,  and 
obtained  either  from  the  “ porcupine”  or  “ spinifex”-grass  ( Trioda , R.  Br.).  The 
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plant  is  gathered  in  large  quantities,  broken  up  into  small  pieces  with  the  fingers, 
and  still  further  disintegrated  and  pounded  with  stones  : it  is  then  rolled  over  and 
over,  pounded  upon  a heated  flattened  stone,  and  so  with  the  sticky  matter  in 
it,  rendered  down  into  a dullish  brown-black  pasty  mass,  which,  soon  hardening,  is 
put  by  for  subsequent  use.  iSo  water,  wax,  or  other  ingredients  are  used  in  its 
manufacture.  It  remains  remarkably  hard  and  firm,  and  only  requires  heat  to 
sotten  it  again.  The  Kalkadoon  would  seem  to  obtain  some  of  the  kunti  which 
they  require  at  Buckingham  Downs,  whither  it  is  brought  Boulia-way.  The 
Mitakoodi  of  the  Oloncurry  District  can  also  make  a cement  with  similar  materials 
and  methods,  though  the  usual  substance  which  is  brought  into  requisition  on  tire 
north  of  the  ranges  is  the  gum  of  the  “ beefwood  ” tree,  Grevillea  striata , B,.  Br., 
Stenocarpus  saliqnus,  It.  Br.  (Mitakoodi,  toong-ga-ro).  This,  after  being  collected, 
is  roasted  over  a fire,  and  then,  when  melting,  allowed  to  run  out  kcdow  on  to  a 
sheet  of  bark  : after  cooling,  it  is  only  just  warmed  again,  beaten  upon,  and 
hammered,  and  while  still  pliable  mixed  up  with  powdered  charcoal.  It  hardens 
on  cooling,  and  only  requires  heat  to  soften  it  again. 

151.  Artificial  Bending  and  Straightening  of  Timber. — The  aboriginals 
throughout  all  the  different  ethnographical  districts  both  know  and  practise 
various  methods’  of  bending  or  straightening  timber,  either  when  already  cut  or 
in  the  rough.  Thus,  a dry  heat  in  ordinary  sand,  a moist  heat  from  burning 
freshly-gathered  gum-leaves,  or  moisture  in  general,  such  as  soaking  in  water, 
is  employed  for  bending  any  of  their  wooden  implements  into  shape  as  required. 
In  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  timber  in  the  position  attained  by  one  or 
other  of  the  preceding  processes,  the  whole  is  covered  thickly  with  grease  and 
fat,  saurian  or  mammalian. 

152.  Water-bags. — For  the  conveyance  of  water  over  long  distances,  water-bags 
(Fig.  237)  used  to  be  manufactured  whenever  and  wherever  this  commodity  was 
scarce,  such  as  along  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  llanges,  and  also  on  the  ranges  on  the 
other  side  of  Carlo.  They  were  formerly  made  at  Boulia,but  what  with  the  far  better 
canvas  water-bags  obtainable  from  the  whites,  their  manufacture  both  here  and 
elsewhere  has  long  ago  ceased.  They  are  as  rare  now  in  these  particular  districts 
as  the  complete  stone-tomahawk.  Made  from  kangaroo,  paddyrnelon,  or  opossum, 
the  skin  is  cut  all  the  way  rouud,  high  up  in  the  neck,  the  front-paws  and  tail 
removed  close  to  their  bases,  and  the  whole  skin  pulled  away  inside  out  from  the 
carcass  : it  is  subsequently  tanned  with  bloodwood  gum.  The  front  paw  and 
tail-hole  openings,  together  with  those  of  the  natural  passages,  are  closed  by 
means  of  a bone  or  wooden  peg  pierced  through  opposite  edges,  below  which  some 
strong  twine  or  tendon  is  wound : tears  in  the  skins  may  also  be  seen  mended 
with  pegs  supported  by  a figure-of-8  twine,  reminding  one  very  much  of  the 
surgeon’s  fixing  of  a “ hare-lip  pin.”  Finally  the  two  hind  legs  are  tied  together, 
so  as  to  act  conjointly  like  a strap  which  may  either  be  sluug  over  a shoulder 
(Fig.  23S)  or  carried  in  the  hand.  What  was  once  the  neck  of  the  animals  forms 
now  the  mouth  of  the  bag  : the  tanned  side  of'  the  skin  is  inside.  The  water-bag 
is  called  nil-pa  by  the  Pitta-Pitta,  nor-lo  by  the  Kalkadoon. 

For  the  conveyance  of  water  between  short  distances,  e.g.,  the  creek  and  the 
camp,  a koolamon  may  be  used  : this  will  often  be  carried  on  the  head,  and  the 
spilling  of  the  fluid  markedly  limited,  almost  prevented,  by  laying  small  twigs  of 
leaves  upon  its  surface. 

153.  Dilly-bags  are  made  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a satchel,  in  such  a 
, way  that,  when  empty,  the  two  sides  lie  one  upon  the  other  perfectly  flat.  They 

vary  between  a square  and  a boat-shape,  all  intermediate  forms  being  discoverable 
(Fig.  239,  A B c).  The  larger  kinds — and  the  larger  are  mostly  navicular  or 
inclined  to  be  so — measure  over  30  inches  along  the  upper  edges  : these  are  carried 
on  the  back,  invariably  by  women,  by  means  of  a cord  or  string  attached  to  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  opening  slung  over  one  or  other  shoulder,  the  base  of  the  bag 
being  supported  by  the  corresponding  arm  turned  up  behind.  The  mouth  of  the 
dilly-bag  may  be  of  the  same  extent  as  the  upper  edge,  as  in  the  smaller  and 
square  kind,  or  much  smaller  as  in  the  larger  and  navicular  variety.  The  material 
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employed  in  their  manufacture  is  “ white-fellow’s”  twine  and  blanket-thread, 
opossum  string,  human  hair  mixed  with  twine,  &c.,  or  plant-fibre  ( i.e .,  flax  twine). 
When  made  from  the  usual  Government  blankets,  the  threads  are  carefully 
picked  out  and  sorted,  the  bluish-gray  and  black  ones  being  respectively  utilised 
for  patterns  : in  other  kinds  of  blankets,  the  red  and  yellow  may  be  similarly 
sorted,  and  the  bag  woven  in  various  linear-coloured  stripes.  Otherwise  the 
whole  receptacle  may  be  stained  or  painted  uniform  red.  If  opossum  string  is 
used,  human-hair  twine  is  often  mixed  with  it.  The  plant-fibre  is  that  obtained 
from  the  beautiful  yet  common  blue-flowered  native  flax  (Pitta-Pitta  Jra-lo ). 
Another  plant,  which  unfortunately  I have  not  had  opportunities  of  identifying, 
was  formerly  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Boulia  blacks,  who  used  to 
fetch  it  in  from  Gurlo,  Marion  Downs,  Coorabooika,  &c.,  where  it  might  be  seen 
growing  on  tha  sandhills  to  a height  of  about  2 feet,  with  yellow  flowers  ; they 
called-  it  mun-ji.  So  again,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Selwyn  Ranges,  are  other 
kinds  of  flax-plants  ; but,  for  the  same  reason,  I must  again  plead  my  excuses  for 
not  acquainting  myself  with  their  true  botanical  names.  I have  come  across  no 
cases  up  here  where  a true  tree-bark  fibre  is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
utensils,  &c. 

The  Jcalo  flax  is  worked  up  as  follows  : — The  plant  is  collected  into  thick 
bundles,  up  to  4 and  5 feet  long,  and  each  tied  round  with  string,  the  whole  being 
then  immersed  in  water  for  several  days,  with  rock  or  stones  on  top  to  prevent  its 
being  washed  away.  Its  fine  outer  skin  is  next  stripped  off  the  stems,  one  at  a 
time,  and  beaten  up  and  teased  out  until  such  time  as  it  becomes  quite  soil,  when 
it  is  sun-dried  and  rolled  into  skeins  or  bundles  about  a couple  of  feet  in  length. 
As  the  individual,  who  is  sitting  in  the  squatting  position  (Fig.  210),  wants  to  work 
it  up,  he  pulls  out  of  the  skein  a piece  or  two,  some  3 or  4 inches  long,  and  moist- 
ening it  either  with  his  mouth,  or  dipping  it  into  some  water  provided  in  a koola- 
mon  at  his  side,  places  it  crossways  on  his  thigh  ; another  and  another  thin  and 
small  length  is  picked  off,  treated  similarly,  and  placed  side  by  side  upon  the  thigh, 
along  which  all  three  or  four  are  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  open 
hand;  until  by  twisting  and  rolling  these  few  thin  sets  of  shreds  become  a single 
composite  one.  When  the  next  piece  of  composite  thread  is  in  similar  manner 
made  up  from  its  three  or  four  simple  components,  it  is  placed  end  on  end  (not 
sideways,  of  course)  with  the  first-made  composite  one,  and  by  a little  rolling 
manipulation  of  the  fingers,  intertwined  with  it : a piece  of  about  7 or  8 inches  is 
now  obtained.  By  a repetition  of  this  process  the  length  of  the  newly-manu- 
factured twine  is  gradually  increased,  while,  what  is  already  made  and  completed, 
is  rolled  up  into  a ball.  When  two  sucly  balls  have  been  made,  the  moistened 
strings  from  each,  ivhile  twisted  in  opposite  directions , are  in  similar  manner  rolled 
into  one,  in  these  relative  positions,  the  double  plait  so  formed  being  wound  up  as 
manufactured  into  a third  ball,  and  in  this  last  condition  it  is  ready  for  use.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  any  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  twine,  when  required, 
can  be  effected  to  any  extent  by  this- method  of  doubling,  with  the  simultaneous 
rolling  or  twisting  of  each  of  the  two  strings  in  opposite  directions. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  mesh  to  be  found  in  the  weaving  of  a dilly-bag.  The 
most  common,  what  may  be  called  the  “type,”  is  that  marked  A in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  241)  : rarer  forms  are  the  “hair-net”  B,  and  its  modification,  the  “twist”  C. 
The  type-pattern  may  be  alone  used  in  the  weaving  of  the  bag  throughout,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  infer  that  it  had  been  made 
by  women,  who  do  not  usually  weave  the  other  forms  of  mesh.  The  hair-net 
pattern  has  been  so  described  because  of  its  identity  with  what  is  met  with  in  that 
particular  article  of  dress  (sect.  168),  which  can  certainly  only  be  made  by  males: 
there  are  generally  two  or  three  rows  of  this  mesh  connecting  the  type  with  the 
twist  pattern  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  No  dillv-bags  made  in  then- 
entirety  with  the  hair-net  or  twist  pattern  are  discoverable  : these  particular 
meshes  would  seem  to  be  only  subsidiary  to  the  type  one.  The  making  of  the  bag 
starts  with  the  thin  strip,  constituting  ultimately  its  lower  edge,  around  and  along 
which  the  remainder  is  woven  step  by  step.  Unfortunately  those,  the  smaller 
varieties,  which  I have  watched  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  were  in  tho  hands 
of  women,  who  invariably  used  an  ordinary  darning  or  small  packing  needle  to  get 
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the  thread  in  and  out  with : what  kind  of  a needle,  if  any,  is  used  in  areas  outside 
civilising  influences,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Cloncurry  District  1 was  assured  over  and  again  by 
Mitakoodi  blacks  that  it  has  only  been  of  late  years  ( i.e .,  since  their  childhood 
days)  that  woven  dilly-bags  have  put  in  an  appearance  in  those  parts  at  all,  and 
that  their  women  have  learnt  to  make  them  from  their  eastern  and  southern 
neighbours,  the  Woonamurra  and  the  Goa:  they  can  well  call  to  mind  the  grass 
(i.e.,  plant  tibre)  dilly-bags  which  used  to  be  made  there,  but  of  which,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  none  were  procurable,  though  their  particular  name  Icoon-ya  koon-ya 
(both  Mitakoodi  and  Woonamurra)  was  remembered.  Again,  it  was  only  in  the 
Cloncurry  District  that  I frequently  observed  a form  of  bark  envelope  or 
receptacle,  known  locally  as  the  iva-ra-ka.  It  is  formed  of  two  separate  longish 
pieces  of  ti-tree  bark,  one  placed  above  and  the  other  below  the  particular  article 
or  articles  it  is  wished  to  enclose : the  edges  of  the  one  are  next  turned  up  over 
those  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  bundle  tied  up  with  string  wound  round  and 
round  from  end  to  end.  In  the  various  districts  some  of  the  local  names  applied 
to  dilly-bags  are  given  in  sect.  55. 

154.  Grindstones  are  met  with  throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland* 
Each  set  consists  of  a movable  stone  and  a fixed  slab  upon  which  it  is 
rubbed  and  pressed  : both  made  from  a kind  of  sandstone.  The  movable  one 
is  round,  flattened,  with  thinned  edge,  and  about  5,  6,  or  more  inches  in  diameter 
(Fig.  242)  ; it  is  pressed  with  both  hands  (sect.  100,  Fig.  216)  backwards  and 
forwards,  each  change  in  direction  being  accompanied  by  a sort  of  preliminary 
half-circular  movement  at  the  wrist  (sect.  86).  The  slab,  beyond  its  general 
elongate  shape,  is  more  or  less  irregular:  the  upper  grinding  surface,  however,  is 
invariably  comparatively  flattened.  The  movable  stone  is  known  as  the  wa-ko  in 
the  Boulia  and  Upper  Georgina  (certainly  at  Roxburgh),  and  as  the  Icoo-e-la  in  the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  Cloncurry  Districts:  the  fixed  slab  is  called  ja-ra  ja-ra  in 
the  Boulia  District.  The  particular  material  of  which  these  grindstones  are  made 
is  found  only  in  the  country  around  Walaya  and  along  the  Toko  ranges,  where 
the  natives  cut;  hew,  and  grind  it  into  the  required  shapes  and  bring  them  for 
barter  either  to  Carandotta  or  to  Roxburgh.  At  Carandotta  they  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Kalkadoon  and  other  tribes  living  along  and  north  of  the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  Ranges.  At  Koxburgh  they  start  on  their  journey  down  the 
Georgina  River,  branching  off  at  Glenormiston  for  Cai-lo  and  the  Upper  Mulligan, 
or  at  Herbert  Downs  for  Boulia,  whence,  via  Springvale,  they  may  reach  the 
Middle  Diamantina.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  some  of  these  large  slabs 
should  be  carried  such  immense  distances : but  then,  the  poor  women  of  course 
are  the  beasts  of  burden. 

155.  Nardoo-stone. — In  connection  with  the  preceding  may  be  mentioned 
the  nardoo-stone  used  in  the  Boulia  and  Upper  Georgina  Districts.  It  is  a sort 
of  boulder-pebble  (Fig.  243)  ground  more  or  less  into  the  shape  of  an  oval  with 
flattened  upper  and  under  surfaces,  aud  just  big  enough  to  be  clutched  firmly 
with  one  hand.  It  is  only  used  for  pounding  or  hammering  the  hard  nardoo 
shell  with  (sect.  86).  There  is  no  nardoo-stone,  or  for  that  matter  any  nardoo, 
in  use  among  the  Kalkadoon  or  Mitakoodi ; it  therefore  does  not  travel  into  the 
districts  occupied  by  these  tribes  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  or  barter.  By 
the  Pitta-Pitta  tribes  at  Boulia  this  stone  is  called  inur-ra-too-no  (cf.  Pitta-Pitta 
wMmz=haud,  tone-  ■=  to  strike)  ; at  Glenormiston  and  Roxburgh  it  is  known  as 
por-ri  (cf.  Ulaolinya  and  Wonkajera  poor-i  = rock,  stone,  &c.,  in  sect.  54). 

156.  Baking  Ovens. — It  will  be  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  different 
animals  and  birds  utilised  for  food,  that  they  are  all  eaten  roasted — that  is, 
cooked  on  the  ashes.  A modification  of  the  process,  it  may  almost  be  called 
“baking,”  is  effected  as  follows,  and  may  be  met  with  throughout  North-West- 
Central  Queensland  : — A pretty  large  fire  is  made  and  a number  of  biggish-sized 
stones  rendered  as  hot  as  possible : at  the  same  time  a hole  is  dug  close  alongside 
and  some  of  these  hot  stones  put  in  to  line  it.  The  “ meat,”  whatever  it  is,  is 
now  put  in  and  covered  over  with  another  layer  of  hot  Btones,  to  be  followed  by 
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a “ hide”  of  some  sort,  and  a final  covering  of  mud,  the  whole  constituting  a kind 
of  primitive  bake-house.  It  is  used  especially  for  any  very  large  sized  piece  of 
flesh,  emu,  kangaroo,  bullock,  &c. 

157.  Fire  Sticks. — Throughout  North- West-Central  Queensland  two  methods 
are  adopted  for  kindling  fire,  though  the  second  to  be  described  is  perhaps  com- 
moner along  fhe  Upper  Georgina. 

a.  Twirling  the  stick  between  the  flattened  palms.  A very  dry  piece  of  wood 
is  selected,  a little  nick  or  concavity  cut  into  it,  and  fixed  with  the  legs  or  feet 
lengthways  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  operator  (Fig.  241).  Another  long 
stick  of  the  same  material  is  taken,  like  it  perfectly  dry,  and  its  roughly-sharpened 
ex'remity  placed  vertically  upon  the  nick  already  cut  on  the  fixed  piece.  The 
vertical  one  is  now  twirled,  rolled  backwards  and  forwards-,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
between  the  flat  opened  palms,  the  hands  all  the  time  being  pressed  gradually  and 
firmly  downwards.  The  smoke,  followed  by  a spark  or  two,  soon  appears  : with 
some  very  dry  grass  and  a little  “ blowing  ” this  is  soon  fanned  into  flame. 

b.  Eubbing  one  stick  over  another  like  a saw  (Fig.  245).  The  fixed  piece  of  the 
preceding  is  here  replaced  by  a piece  split  at  its  extremity  into  which  a wedge  ( a ) 
is  placed  so  as  to  allow  of  some  fine  dry  grass,  &c.  ( d ),  being  placed  and  firmly 
clutched  in  the  fork  (c)  so  produced.  Across  the  edges  of  the  split,  a more  or 
less  deej)  notch  ( b ) is  cut,  along  which  another  piece  of  wood  with  an  angular 
edge  made  to  fit,  is  rapidly  rubbed  forwards  and  backwards.  The  horizontal  piece, 
what  with  the  attrition,  becomes  pulverised  and  heated  at  the  notch,  so  that  sparks 
soon  arise  and  catch  on  to  the  grass  which  thus  becomes  ignited. 

As  a rule,  these  fire-sticks  (Pitta-Pitta  toor-kin-je ) are  thrown  aside  or 
discarded  after  use  : they  are  made  only  as  they  are  wanted,  and  in  these  districts 
are  certainly  not  to  be  seen  carried  about  for  future  use.  The  particular  timber 
of  which  they  are  made  would  appear  to  vary,  though  the  root  portion  is  said  to 
be  usually  requisitioned : it  is  said  to  be  a kind  of  “ box-wood,”  at  other  times 
“ lavender ’’-wood  (Glenormiston),  sometimes  “ wild-orange  ’’(Leichhardt-Selwyn 
District),  &c. 

158.  The  true  Yam-stick  is  a thin,  roughly-cut,  light  stick,  on  an  average  about 
4 feet  in  length,  with  a flattened  tip  (Pig.  215a),  and  is  essentially  a woman’s 
implement.  It  is  used  for  digging  up  yams  and  other  roots,  shifting  the  ashes 
(whence  its  extremity  may  often  be  seen  charred),  and  other  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  called  the  ka-la-ra  (sect.  4>‘16)  in  theBoulia,  tan-de  in  the  Cloncurry  District, 
and  is  met  with  throughout  all  the  ethnographical  districts  under  consideration. 
It  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the  two-handed  fighting  pole  (sect.  255). 

159.  Huts  and  Shelters. — In  the  Boulia  District  three  kinds  of  habitation  are 
constructed,  each  of  them  designed  for  different  purposes,  and  all  possessing 
various  points  of  interest : these  are  the  koo-rou-i , the  un-na-kud-ye , and  the  win-ji 
win-ji,  to  give  them  their  Pitta-Pitta  names. 

The  Jcooroui,  originally  designed  for  withstanding  rain,  but  now  devoted  to 
indiscriminate  use,  is  almost  always  constructed  on  a piece  of  high  ground,  any 
little  hillock  or  mound,  so  as  to  ensure  the  more  rapid  dispersal  of  the  water. 
Building  operations  are  commenced  with  two  naturally  more-or-less  bent  saplings 
stuck  at  an  angle  well  into  the  earth  to  a depth  of  8 or  10  inches  and  fixed  at 
their  apices  by  the  interlocking  of  the  fork  or  forks  in  which  they  are  cut  (Fig. 

246,  a b).  These  two  primary  supports  pass  by  the  name  of  wun-da-roo  (signifying 
the  back-bone  or  vertebral  column)  their  lengths  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  hut  required,  the  summit  of  which  on  an  average  is  about  4 feet  and  upwards 
from  the  ground-level.  On  either  side,  resting  up  against  the  icundaroo,  are 
numerous  secondary  sticks,  called  the  prin-na  {i.e.,  legs)  placed  more  or  less 
parallel  with  one  another  and  fixed  into  the  ground  below  in  the  position  required: 
these  “legs”  constitute  the  frame-work  over  which  the  hut-wall  is  built  (Fig. 

247,  a b).  Along  the  intervals  between  th e prinna,  and  these  intervals  may  form 
no  inconsiderable  spaces,  are  placed  and  intertwined  some  light  bushes,  the  foliage 
downwards,  these  being  followed  by  tussets  of  grass,  then  a coating  of  mud,  and 
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lastly  another  layer  of  bushes : the  layer  of  mud,  requiring  both  time  and  shill,  is 
often  omitted.  The  ground-space  enclosed  by  the  hut-wall  is  more  or  less  circular 
in  the  smaller  varieties,  somewhat  ellipiical  in  the  larger.  To  allow  for  an 
entrance  or  te-ra,  th e prinna  are  omitted  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  base  end 
of  one  of  the  wundaroo,  and  should  subsequently  the  rain  beat  in  here,  the 
aperture  is  just  covered  in  with  an  armful  of  bushes  thrown  upjn  front  of  it. 
Sometimes  a kooroui  is  built  with  an  entrance  at  each  extremity,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  larger-sized  huts,  so  that  from  whichever  quarter  the  rain 
may  come,  it  can  always  be  easily  blocked.  The  level  of  the  ground  inside  is  not 
purposely  lowered,  though  what  with  constant  use  and  treading  upon,  it  often 
gives  one  this  appearance. 

The  unnakudr/e  is  designed  especially  for  warmth,  and  for  use  in  the  winter 
months.  A flat-bottomed  hole  is  dug  into  the  ground  to  a depth  of  about  1^  feet, 
or  even  more,  the  rather  elliptical  outline  of  its  sides  forming  the  limits  of  the 
habitation  to  be  erected  over  it,  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  forming  of  course 
the  actual  floor.  The  scaffolding  of  wundaroo  and  prinna  is  next  built  in.  Wet 
grass  is  now  collected  and  wedged  into  the  spaces  intervening  between  th q prinna, 
and  mud  covered  on  ; the  mud  thus  moistened  soon  becomes  hardened  and,  by 
means  of  the  grass,  fixed  in  place.  A ring  of  wet  mud  about  a foot  in  width  is  then 
placed  round  the  edges  of  the  entrance,  for  which  it  forms  a sort  of  artificial 
door-frame,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  rather  an  ornamental  appearance.  On 
completion  a big  fire  is  kindled  inside  in  the  corner  opposite  the  door,  with  the 
result  that  by  sundown,  when  the  embers  are  removed,  the  place  is  quite  warm 
enough  to  sleep  in. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  winji-winji  is  any  temporary  bough-shed  for  protection 
from  rain  should  it  suddenly  come  up,  and  is  but  lightly  built  of  grass  and  bushes. 
A very  common  form  is  to  have  it  attached  to  the  hut  with  a view  to  shelter  the 
fire  which  is  usually  kept  burning  there  just  outside.  The  two  wundaroo  of  this 
kind  of  winji-winji  are  built  as  high  as,  or  higher  even  than  those  of  the  attached 
habitation  (Fig.  218),  and  the  prinna,  instead  of  being  fixed  vertically,  are  kept 
in  position  more  or  less  horizontally  one  above  the  other  by  being  stuck  into  the 
vertical  interspaces  surrounding  the  original  entrance-way.  Individuals  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  kooroui  or  unnakudye , as  the  case  may  be,  on  either  side  of  the  fire. 
Another  form  of  winji-winji  which  I have  noticed  on  the  Birdsville  road,  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  Boulia,  is  where  the  boughs  and  saplings  rest  on  a tree- 
trunk  with  a marked  natural  slope,  the  trunk  acting  the  part  of  a wundaroo  (Fig. 
249). 

So  far  as  the  district  around  Boulia  is  concerned,  the  use  of  bark  as  a wall- 
covering is  unusual  in  the  construction  of  any  variety  of  hut:  whether  this  is 
directly  due  to  scarcity  of  timber  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also  that  the  advent  of  the  European  with  his  accompaniments  has  been  produc- 
tiveof  certain  appreciable  changesintheconstruction  of  these  aboriginal  habitations. 
Thus,  at  Boulia  in  particular,  to  obviate  the  trouble  of  finding  and  cutting  suit- 
able lengths  of  timber  with  the  orthodox  forked  extremities  the  wundaroo  may  be 
occasionally  seen  mauufactuied  with  timbers  spliced  at  the  apices,  and  bound  with 
rope.  Again,  the  facility  with  which  a hide  can  be  obtained  all  over  this  cattle 
country  is  gradually  making  itself  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  supplanting  of 
the  mud  and  grass  wall-coveriugs  by  skins.  The  most  interesting  change  of  all, 
however,  is  the  gradual  and  marked  disappearance  of  the  unnakudye  form  of  hut 
with  the  introduction  of  clothes  and  Government  or  other  blankets.  Finding.that 
they  can  obtain  protection  from  cold  with  the  aid  of  such  coverings,  the  aboriginals 
are  dispensing  more  and  more  with  these  particular  structures,  which  entail  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  time,  toil,  and  patience  in  their  making  ; the  change  itself, 
owing  to  such  civilising  influences,  has  not  been  a sudden  but  a gradual  one,  the 
depth  of  the  floor  below  the  ground  surface  having  been  slowly  decreased,  while 
the  height  of  the  hut  above  ground  has  been  correspondingly  increased.  It  is 
orily  due  to  state  that  Mr.  Craigie,  of  .Roxburgh,  had  originally  noticed  this  gradual 
modification  in  height  and  depth  during  a stay  out  west  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  : its  explanation  was  given  me  by  the  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals. 
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Though  the  entrance  of  the  hut  is  generally  made  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  quarter  whence  the  prevailing  winds  rise,  a “break-wind”  is  often  constructed 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  door-way  so  as  to  protect  not  only  the  tire  itself  but 
also  the  individuals  who  may  choose  to  be  squatting  down  in  the  open  around  it. 
The  structure  itself,  the  toul-lo-a  or  yunq-ko  is  about  'l\  to  3 feet  high,  and  com- 
posed of  light  leafy  saplings  fixed,  into  the  ground  and  intertwined  with  otherB 
and  grasses  placed  crossways. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  koolamons,  dillybags,  boomerangs,  &c., 
of  the  occupants  may  be  kept,  when  not  in  use,  on  the  ground  outside  or  inside, 
or  allowed  to  lie  upon  or  against  the  roof  of  the  huts,  all  spears  are  always  stuck 
vertically  into  the  walls  with  their  butt-ends  downwards,  probably  to  prevent  them 
being  trodden  upon  or  otherwise  injured. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  huts,  &c.,  at  a main  camping-ground  will  be 
referred  to  in  section  228. 

160.  In  the  Cloncurry  District,  among  the  Mitakoodi,  a hut  or  gundi  is  called 
a yin-bur.  It  is  built  alter  the  same  style  as  the  hooroui  of  the  Boulia  District,  so 
far  as  the  general  scatfolding  is  concerned,  the  intervals  being  filled  in  with  tussets 
of  grass,  &c.,  but  the  whole  is  usually  covered  with  sheets  of  bark  kept  in  position 
by  the  agency  of  heavy  boughs  resting  on  top  (Fig.  250).  The  gundi  floor  is 
apparently  flush  with  the  ground-surface  : at  any  rate,  no  earth  is  certainly  dug 
out  of  it.  Any  of  the  sticks,  primary  or  secondary,  forming  the  framework  of 
the  hut  are  known  as  ta-li. 

161.  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District  the  Kalkadoon  name  a hut  tvul-li-be-n 

( cf . Pitta-Pitta  term  toul-lo-a).  It  is  built  very  much  like  the  second  variety  of 
winji-ivinji  mentioned  as  being  met  with  at  Boulia.  Either  a markedly-bent  tree- 
trunk  or  a low-lying  horizontal  branch  is  utilised  against  which  to  fix  the  vertical 
saplings  and  boughs  (Fig.  251)  : the  latter,  of  course,  are  wider  apart  below  than 
above,  where  they  practically  touch.  Where  these  sticks  ( koong-ya ) are  fixed  into 

the  ground  a mound  of  earth  is  collected  all  round,  which  forms  the  limit  of  the 
surl ace-space  to  be  enclosed:  from  this  ring  of  earth  is  piled  up  bundle  upon 
bundle  of  grass,  bushes,  &c  , twined  and  intertwined  among  the  slanting  sticks, 
which  are  thus  assisted  in  maintaining  their  position.  Occasionally,  bark  may  be 
seen  superimposed  in  addition. 
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Contents. — Section  162.  Method  of  Working-up  the  Hair.  163.  Decoration  and  Ornamentation 
of  the  Head.  164.  Feather-tufts.  165.  Knuckle-bones.  166.  Tooth  Ornaments.  167.  Artificial 
Whiskers.  168.  Head-net.  169.  Forehead-net.  170.  Fillets.  171.  Circlets.  172.  Spiral  Band. 
173.  Wooden  Cross-piece  : Handkerchiefs.  174.  Ornamentation  of  the  Face.  175.  Piercing  of 
the  Nose.  176.  Piercing  of  the  Ears.  177.  Avulsion  of  the  Teeth.  178.  The  Beard.  179.  Grass 
Necklaces.  ISO.  Opossum-string  Necklaces.  181.  Armlets,  Anklets,  Body-cords.  182.  Chest 
Ornaments.  183.  Waist-belts,  Aprons.  184.  Phallocrypts.  185.  Painting  and  Feathering  of  the  Body. 
1S6.  Mutilations,  Flash-cuts.  187.  Mural  Painting,  Art,  and  Draughtsmanship. 

162.  Method  of  Working-up  the  Hair— The  hair  of  the  head— and  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  males — is  dressed  with  grease  after  growing  a certain 
length,  and  put  up  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  throms  in  a mop-broom.  This 
facilitates  not  only  its  removal  when  required  for  subsequent  use  in  making  hair- 
twine,  but  also  prevents  its  becoming  too  closely  matted  together. 

The  method  of  procedure  for  making  hair  into  twine,  only  practised  by  tho 
men,  is  as  follows: — The  hair  is  cut  off,  tkrorn  by  throm,  as  it  is  required, cleaned, 
and  teased  out  very  much  after  the  manner  of  horse-hair  for  a cushion:  in  this 
condition  it  is  loosely  wound  round  a stick,  the  whole  then  moistened,  and  when 
dry  the  “ skein”  removed  and  put  aside.  A fine  thin  stick,  Pitta-Pitta  ming-ko , a 
sort  of  “ crochet-needle,”  about  1 foot  long  and  i-inch  in  diameter  with  a short 
wooden  barb  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  by  means  of  “cement,”  is  next  brought 
into  requisition  (Fig.  252).  With  this  instrument  rolled  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  one  hand,  the  varying  lengths  of  hair, 
sorted,  arranged,  and  rolled  by  the  moistened  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  become 
one  single  thread,  into  which  another  and  another  length  is  successively  entwined; 
as  this  thread  is  produced  it  is  wound  on  to  the  needle,  off  which  the  barb  prevents 
it  slipping,  and  when  some  few  feet  of  it  have  been  made  it  is  unwound 
and  rolled  up  into  a tight  ball.*  Two  sucji  halls  are  now  taken  and  put  into  a 
koolamon  containing  water,  and  the  twine  from  each  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
ming-ko  stick:  the  two  strings  are  now  twisted  separately  along  the  thigh, 
as  in  the  case  of  native-flax  (sect.  153),  each  in  opposite  directions,  aud  in 
these  relative  positions  they  are  together  wound  on  the  wooden  needle,  the 
resulting  double-twist  hair-twine  being  soon  ready  for  use.  Though  I have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  process  of  “ spinning”  opossum-hair,  I am 
informed  that  it  is  very  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  ease  of  human  hair. 

163.  Decoration  and  Ornamentation  of  the  Head. — The  decoration  of  the 
head  involves  a consideration  ot  the  following  ornaments:  feather-tufts  or 
“ aigrettes,”  kangaroo  and  dingo  hones,  tooth-ornaments,  artificial  “ whiskers,” 
head-nets,  fore-head  nets,  fillets,  circlets,  spiral-hands,  the  wooden  cross-piece, 
and  handkerchiefs. 

164.  Feather  Tufts. — Feather-tufts  or  “aigrettes”  are  formed  with  various 
birds’  feathers  tied  on  to  a small  sprig,  which  is  stuck  indiscriminately  here  aud 
there  into  the  hair : among  birds  so  utilised  are  the  emu,  eaglehawk,  pelican,  turkey, 
crow,  &c.  These  featber-tults  are  very  generally  used  in  times  of  rejoicing,  at 
corrobborees  : they  may  sometimes  bo  stuck  into  the  waist-belt  either  at  its  side 
or  back,  or  may  he  fixed  under  the  armlets.  Common  throughout  North-West- 
Central  Queensland.  On  the  Upper  G-eorgina  I met  with  “ bilbi”- tails  put  to 
similar  use. 

165.  Knuckle-bones. — “ Knuckle”  and  similar  hones  from  the  kangaroo  or 
dingo,  and  up  to  about  2|  inches  in  length,  are  fixed  with  cement  by  string  to  the 
tuft  of  hair  over  the  temporal  region,  whence  they  dangle  one  on  each  side  in 
front  of  the  ears.  In  the  Boulia  and  Upper  Georgina  Districts. 


* Just  like  a white  woman  makes  a ball  of  a woollen  skein. 
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166.  Tooth  Ornaments. — The  “ tooth”-ornament,  Pitta-Pitta  mil-Tca,  is  formed 
of  two  kangaroo  (rarely  dingo)  teeth  fixed  into  a more  or  less  oval-shaped  base 
(Pig.  253).  The  base  is  made  of  spinifex  or  beef-wood  cement,  having  a small 
aperture  through  which  a small  lock  of  hair  from  over  the  centre  of  the  forehead 
is  passed  and  thus  fixed:  the  ornament  is  hung  so  that  its  tip  rests  midway 
between  the  eye-brows.  Sometimes  it  is  made  to  hang  from  a forehead  band 
instead.  Though  used  by  both  sexes  at  corrobborees  and  other  festive  occasions, 
it  is  manufactured,  by  men  only,  in  the  Upper  Georgina,  Leichhardt-Selwyn 
(Kalkadoon  yer-ra-ra ),  Cloneurry  (Mitakoodi  yer-rang-guT),  Upper  Diamantina, 
and  portions  of  the  Boulia  Districts : it  is  not  made  at  the  present  time  at  Marion 
Downs,  nor  on  the  Mulligan,  Lower  Georgina,  nor  middle  Diamantina  Rivers. 

167.  Artificial  Whiskers. — The  Mitakoodi  women  and  little  boys  for  “Hash” 
purposes  wear  an  ornament,  an  artificial  “ whisker,”  formed  of  locks  of  hair 
cemented  together  at  one  extremity  by  means  of  beef-wood  gum  : such  a wol-la- 
lcoo-ja  is  attached  on  either  side  to  the  temporal  hair  in  front  of  the  ear,  and 
hangs  to  a length  of  about  2 inches  below  the  jaw. 

168.  Head-net. — The  Jcool-poo-roo,  its  Pitta-Pitta  name,  is  a sort  of  netted 
cap  with  circular  ring  at  the  top  (Fig.  25-1)  from  around  w'hich  the  body  of  the 
net  is  woven,  the  pattern  of  the  stitch  being  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  255)  : 
the  twine  used  is  made  of  flax-fibre,  &c.,  coated  thickly  with  red-ochre  grease. 
The  use  of  this  netted  cap  is  to  prevent  the  hair  (when  being  cultivated  to  an 
adequate  length  for  subsequent  requirements)  from  dangling  over  into  the  eyes. 
It  is  manufactured,  by  men  only,  in  the  Boulia  and  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Districts: 
its  Kalkadoon  name  is  kun-ta-ma-ra.  Another  form  of  head-net,  an  undoubtedly 
modern  innovation,  is  made  by  the  women,  though  not  necessarily  worn  by  them 
alone,  after  the  manner  and  of  same  mesh  as  a fishing  net,  with  a conical 
“ blind  ” extremity. 

169.  Forehead-net. — The  forehead  net,  the  mi-ri  mi-ri — a name  common 
throughout  North- West-Central  Queensland — is  a spindle-shaped  piece  of  fine 
netting  quite  a foot  long  (Figs.  256,  257)  worn  over  the  forehead  so  as  to  keep 
the  hair  well  back,  the  two  strings  passing  above  the  ears  and  tied  together  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  is  really  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  woven  after  the 
style  of  an  ordinary  fishing-net,  though  no  mesh-stick  is  used:  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  some  examples,  each  individual  mesh  is  only  about  i-ineh  in  size,  its 
regularity  calls  both  for  wonder  and  for  admiration.  When  lying  on  the  flat,  the 
total  depth  of  this  ornament  averages  about  2 inches,  but  it  can  be  stretched  to 
between  4A  and  5.  The  material  used  in  jts  manufacture  is  either  human  hair, 
ordinary  flax-fibre,  or  opossum-twine  : with  the  two  latter  a correspondingly  larger- 
sized  mesh  is  of  course  employed.  The  mi-ri  mi-ri  is  one  of  the  badges  of  the  last 
of  the  initiation  ceremonies  (sect.  313)  in  the  Boulia  District,  and  can  be  worn  by 
both  men  and  women,  subsequently  to  that  stage,  at  all  times,  whether  corrobboree 
or  not.  It  is  made  by  males  only. 

170.  Fillets. — The  opossum-string  fillet  (Figs.  258,  259)  is  made  of  four 
separate  circlets  of  opossum-twine  bound  together  flat  by  means  of  four  “ties,” 
with  the  result  that  a band-like  ornament,  over  a foot  long,  consisting  of  eight 
closely  apposed  strands,  is  produced  : the  extremities  of  this  composite  band  are 
looped  into  the  two  tying  strings  to  be  knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Upon 
making  a closer  investigation  into  the  strands  the  opossum  string  is  seen  to  be 
closely  wound  spirally  round  a central  human-hair  core,  while,  so  far  as  the  “ ties  ” 
have  been  examined,  these  are  always  made  of  plant-fibre.  The  strands,  as  well 
as  the  ties,  are  greased  with  red  ochre : all  opossum  string  ornaments  indeed  are 
invariably  coloured  red.  This  fillet  has  been  observed  sometimes  as  being  worn 
like  a necklace  in  the  Boulia  District,  and  both  as  a necklace  and  armlet  in  the 
Cloneurry  District : it  is  still  manufactured  in  the  former,  but  rarely  now  in  the 
latter,  and  may  be  worn  by  either  sex  any  time  subsequently  to  the  first  of 
the  initiation  ceremonies  (sect.  300).  Its  Pitta- Pitta  name  is  moong-ka-la,  the 
same  as  applied  to  some  other  opossum-string  ornaments:  in  the  Mitakoodi 
language  it  is  the  cha-bo  of  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District  where  exceptionally  it 
used  sometimes  to  be  made  of  rock-wallaby  hair. 
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In  the  Boulia  District  a dingo-tail  may  sometimes  be  worn  over  the  forehead, 
like  a fillet,  and  tied  by  strings  at  the  back  : sometimes  feather-tufts  may  be  stuck, 
and  so  supported  in  position,  underneath  it. 

The  band-fillet,  though  strictly  speaking  not  an  aboriginal  ornament,  might 
nevertheless  be  mentioned  here,  it  being  so  very  common  throughout  all  these 
districts.  Instead  of  the  net,  &c.,  any  thin  strip  of  linen,  calico,  or  riband, 
especially  anything  of  a red  colour,  passes  over  the  forehead,  and  is  tied  behind. 
Fixed  in  it  may  be  the  usual  feather-tufts,  or  even,  as  I have  seen  at  Glenormiston, 
some  small  wooden  pegs  which,  cut  and  curled  at  their  upper  ends,  gave  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a sort  of  tiara  or  diadem. 

171.  Circlets. — There  are  two  varieties  of  the  ring  or  circlet  (Pitta-Pitta 
moony -ka-la,  Mitakoodi  up-poo-la-ra  or  wop-poo-la-ra),  according  as  they  are  single 
or  double  : both  are  made  with  opossum-string.  In  the  former  case,  according 
as  the  central  core  is  thick  or  thin,  around  which  the  string  is  spirally  and  closely 
wound,  the  diameter  varies  for  different  examples  (Fig.  260).  In  the  latter,  the 
two  circlets  are  fixed  together  with  two  ties,  at  places  more  or  less  opposite  : 
when  measured  out  each  ring  in  its  continuous  length  is  about  16  inches.  As 
usual,  coloured  red  and  greased. 

172.  The  Spiral  Band,  the  kul-r/o  of  the  Mitakoodi,  but  hardly  ever  made  now, 
and  extremely  rarely  met  with,  is  a long  strip  of  opossum  skin,  with  the  hair  left 
on,  about  7 or  8 feet  in  length,  and  about  f-inch  iu  width.  This  used  to  be  made 
out  of  an  opossum  skin  by  starting  from  about  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  cutting 
out  concentrically  round  and  round,  the  strip  being  subsequently  stretched  and 
dried  (Fig.  261  ) Starting  from  just  above  the  ears,  it  was  wound  round  the 
head,  and  ostensibly  served  to  keep  the  hair  from  falling  over  the  eyes  and  face: 
both  men  and  women  wore  it,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  removing  it  at  night. 

173.  Wooden  Cross-piece:  Handkerchiefs. — The  ta-ka-lc  wooden  cross-piece, 
which  I have  met  with  in  the  Boulijiaud  Cloncurry  Districts,  at  corrobboree  times 
only,  is  described  in  sect.  610. 

The  red  and  other  handkerchiefs,  obtained  originally  from  civilised  centres, 
and  then  bartered  from  tribe  to  tribe,  throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland, 
are  commonly  worn  by  the  aboriginals  as  articles  of  head-dress  (Fig.  261a). 
The  handkerchief  is  folded  diagonally,  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  fold  tied  in 
a knot  over  the  forehead  : under  the  knot  a knife,  pipe,  &c  , may  be  carried,  while 
the  angle  falling  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  serves  to  protect  these  parts 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

174.  Ornamentation  of  the  Face.— Throughout  the  Norlh-West-Central 
Districts  the  entire  face  may  be  smeared  with  greased  yellow  or  red  ochre,  or  else 
decked  with  transverse  bands  of  white  (Fig.  275),  as  in  the  country  round  about 
Boulia.  This  white  (?  Pigeon  English  “j bo-pi,"  Pitta-Pitta  pa-la ) is  a sort  of 
gypsum,  which  is  first  of  all  burnt,  and  subsequently  immersed  in  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  make  a viscid  mass  which  dries  hard  like  plaster 
of  paris. 

175.  Piercing  of  the  Nose. — The  piercing  of  the  nasal  septum  is  practised 
everywhere,  by  both  sexes,  at  any  time  of  life,  and  voluntarily,  to  “make 
him  flash-fellow”  : there  is  no  compulsion  about  it,  and  certainly  has  no  special 
signification.  It  is  made  with  any  sharply-pointed  bone,  and  the  wound  kept  open 
fora  few  days  with  a piece  of  stick  which  is  shifted  and  dragged  upon  at  intervals. 
The  nose-pin  (Pitta-Pitta  mel-ya per-kil-li  = nose  big-fellow),  up  to  9 or  10  inches 
long,  is  either  a turkey,  pelican , kangaroo,  or  emu  bone:  when  these  are  not 
handy,  a grass-reed,  green  cockatoo  feather-quill,  &c.,  cau  be  used. 

176.  Piercing  of  the  Ears. — Alone  among  the  Mitakoodi  of  the  Cloncurry 
District,  and  then  only  with  some  of  the  older  men,  ear-holes  are  sometimes 
present.  Piercing  which,  in  reply  to  inquiry,  was  practised  pretty  commonly  in 
past  times,  is  never  done  nowadays : a kangaroo  bone  is  said  to  have  been  worn, 
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177.  Avulsion  of  the  Teeth. — The  knocking  out  of  the  two  central  upper 
incisors  is  practised  among  the  Boulia  District  tribes  as  follows : — The  gums  all 
round  the  teeth  to  be  extracted  are  loosened  with  the  thumb  and  finger  nails : 
this  looseniug  is  then  aided  by  biting  hard  into  a stick  held  transversely  in  the 
mouth  for  a good  ten  minutes  or  so.  The  patient  in  squatting  position,  with 
head  raised,  now  holds  the  stick  vertically  behind  the  two  to  be  extracted,  and 
pushes  it  firmly  upwards  and  forwards  while  a friend  hammers  away  with  a 
■wooden  chisel  driven  by  a heavy  stone  for  a mallet  (Tig.  262).  The  whole  opera- 
tion is  thus  over  from  beginning  to  end  within  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  all 
soreness  is  said  to  disappear  by  about  the  third  day.  In  the  Upper  Georgina 
District,  among  the  Yaroinga,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  head  touching  the 
ground,  while  his  friend  takes  a stick  which  he  presses  against  the  teeth  to  be 
removed  (these  having  been  previously  loosened  with  the  finger-nails),  and 
hammers  on  it  until  they  are  broken  out.  This  custom  of  avulsion  is  common 
throughout  North-West- Central  Queensland  as  well  as  up  and  down  the  Diarnan- 
tina,  though  it  is  gradually  dying  out:  it  is  a mutilation  which  is  perfectly 
voluntary,  may  be  practised  by  both  sexes,  and  most  certainly  at  the  present  time 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the  initiation  ceremonies.  That  it  has 
been  in  vogue  for  ages  past  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  languages 
of  these  districts,  as  pointed  out  in  the  philological  section  (sect.  8),  are  there  a 
th.  v,  f,  or  s,  sounds  which  require  these  teeth  for  their  proper  enunciation. 

178.  The  Beard. — In  the  Boulia  District  the  beard  is  often  tied  close  to  its 
base  with  a piece  of  twine  to  make  it  look  “ flash,”  both  at  corrobboree-time  and 
on  other  occasions  (Tig.  263). 

179.  Grass  Necklaces. — Necklaces  in  North-West-Central  Queensland  are 
mainly  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  manufactured  from  grass-reed  or 
opossum-string.  The  reed  necklace  is  manufactured  everywhere,  and  usually  by 
the  women.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  “first”  degree  (sect.  300),  whence  it  can  be 
worn  subsequently,  and  on  any  occasion,  b}r  both  male  and  female  : the  same 
name  of  ko-nu-pa  is  applied  to  it  in  the  Boulth,  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  and  Cloncurry 
Districts.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  this  ornament  is  represented  in  Tigs.  261, 
265.  The  main  portion  of  the  necklace  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  an 
upper  and  lower  belly  joined  together  with  twine  or  thread  at  their  extremities, 
these  two  joining  strings  being  each  again  looped  into  a tying-string ; the  two 
latter  together  fix  the  ornament  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Each  beliv  consists  of 
numerous  threads,  two  dozen  and  more,  on  which  are  beaded  the  grass-reed  bugles 
cut  into  lengths  of  from  about  f to  -f-inch  and  over  : these  reed-beads  are  cut  out 
with  either  the  sharp  edge  of  a mussel-shell  (Boulia,  &c.)  or  a stone-knife  (Kal- 
kadoon  country),  the  exact  procedure  being  depicted  under  sect.  91,  92,  illustrating 
the  sign-language.  Some  of  the  beads  may  have  one  or  twro  rings  cut  into  them. 

The  second  variety  of  the  reed-necklace  (Tig.  266),  first  noticed  at 
Glenormiston,  and  subsequently  in  a few  examples  at  Boulia  and  at  Cloncurry, 
is  made  of  a single  belly,  the  extremities  of  which,  being  strengthened  with  twine, 
&c.,  are  looped  directly  into  the  tying-string.  The  tying-string,  as  in  all  these 
necklaces,  may  be  of  any  material,  from  a shread  of  moleskin  to  a piece  of 
hair-twine. 

The  third  kind  of  necklace,  manufactured  certainly  by  both  Kalkadoon  and 
Mitakoodi,  consists  of  one  endless  beaded  string  (Tig.  267),  about  12  to 
16  feet  in  its  continuous  length,  rolled  up  into  a thick  loop  so  as  to  make  two 
bellies  of  it,  the  extremities  being  attached  to  tying-strings.  It  can  also  on  other 
occasions  be  worn  as  a coil  wound  round  and  round  the  neck. 

• 

180.  Opossum- string  Necklaces. — The  true  opossum-string  necklace  (Tig.  268) 
as  will  be  seen  from  a study  of  the  diagram  (Tig.  269),  consists  of  a main  supporting 
string,  in  itself  more  or  less  composite,  from  which  hang  some  dozens  of  secondary 
strings  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a fringe  : these  secondary  strings  are  in 
reality  formed  of  one  continuous  length,  which,  successively  twisted  upon  itself 
and  around  the  main-string,  produces  the  fringe-like  appearance.  The  length  of 
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each  hanging-twist  is  about  4 inches.  In  those  cases  where  the  supply  of  opossum- 
string is  deficient,  the  red  worsted  obtained  from  out  of  a blanket  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

The  opossum-string  necklace,  Pitta-Pitta  moo-na-mul-ya-ri , Kalkadoon  and 
Mitakoodi  vn-ta-mi-ko,  is  manufactured  in  the  Boulia,  Leichharclt-Selwyn,  and 
Cloncurry  Districts,  usually  by  women  ; it  is  coloured  red,  and  primarily  intended 
for  use  at  corrobborees.  When  made  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  the  Boulia  District,  &c.,  it  may  be  worn  by  women  as  an  apron,  hanging 
from  the  hips. 

Another  form  of  necklace,  and  manufactured  of  the  same  material,  was  met 
with  at  Glenormistou,  and  Roxburgh  : this  is  made  after  the  style  of  the  single- 
bellied  variety  of  grass  necklace,  with  all  the  opossum-hair  strands  fixed  at  either 
extremity  to  the  tying-strings.  One  specimen  which  I obtained  from  the  latter 
station  was  manufactured  after  the  same  plan,  but,  instead  ol  opossum-string,  the 
cotton  threads  pulled  out  of  an  old  sock  were  brought  into  requisition,  while  the 
tying-strings  were  made  of  twisted  moleskin.  The  opossum-string  fillet  referred  to 
in  sect.  170  has  been  already  noted  as  being  occasionally  used  as  a necklace:  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  dingo-tail. 

181.  Armlets,  Anklets,  Eody-cords. — Opossum-string  armlets  and  anklets, 
Pitta-Pitta  moonq-lca-la , in  the  form  of  rings,  are  met  with  everywhere:  in  times 
of  corrobboree,  feather-tufts,  &c.,  may  be  stuck  into  the  former.  Jn  the  Cloncurry 
District,  armlets  are  either  single — i.e.,  made  of  one  string,  Miiakoodi  jum-mul; 
or  multiple — i.e.,  made  of  three  or  four,  Mitakocdi  mul-la-ri , and  then  almost 
identical  with  the  chabo  (sect.  170).  Body-cords  of  opossum-string  have  been  now 
and  again  observed  in  the  Boulia  District,  but  beyond  the  way  in  which  they  are 
worn  by  the  leaders  on  the  fighting  expeditions  of  the  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals, 
nothing  particular  is  noticeable:  a loop  thrown  over  the  head  hangs  loosely  upon 
the  chest. 

182.  Chest  Ornaments. — The  chest  ornaments  in  these  districts  are  mainly  of 
the  claw  and  shell  varieties.  The  former  is  made  from  the  claws  of  the  large 
eagle-hawk,  two  being  attached  moon-shape-like  into  a piece  of  black  cement: 
two  of  these  double-claw  hoops  may  be  attached  to  the  same  neck-string  (Fig. 
270).  The  claw  is  brought  to  Boulia  from  the  north,  both  from  down  the 
Georgina  River,  and  down  the  Burke  and  Wills  : its  Pitta- Pitta  name  is  ming-ka-ra 
(=  a nail,  claw),  and  its  Kalkadoon  pe-ko  (=a  nail,  claw). 

The  shell  ornament  is  a concave  piece  of  white  shell  (a  species  of  Meloi)  cut 
into  more  or  less  the  shape  of  an  oval,  about  2 to  2|  inches  in  its  longer  diameter, 
and  fixed  either  by  a small  drilled  aperture,  or  a piece  of  cement,  to  the  neck- 
string (Fig.  271).  It  is  met  with  in  the  Boulia  District,  which  it  enters  via  Spring- 
vale,  &c.,  from  Diamnntina  Gates  and  Cork,  whither  it  is  brought  by  the  Goa 
blacks  of  Elderslie:  the  Goa  have  themselves  obtained  it  both  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Diamantina,  Kynuna,  &c.,  from  the  Mitakoodi  and  Woonamurra,  and 
around  HughendeD  from  the  Yerunduili,  the  latter  having  bartered  it  from  the 
Woonamurra  on  their  own  account.  These  Upper  Flinders  and  Cloncurry 
District  aboriginals  (i.e.,  the  Woonamurra  and  Mitakoodi)  get  possession  of  it 
from  the  JNouun  blacks  at  Mullangera,  to  whom  it  was  originally  brought  by  the 
Karuuti,  &e.,  people  living  around  Normanton.  At  Boulia  the  shell  is  occasionally 
but  irregularly  seen  worn  on  the  forehead  like  a kangaroo-tooth  ornament.  In 
the  Boulia  District  this  shell-ornament  is  known  as  the  koo-Un-je-ri : in  the  Clon- 
curry and  Flinders  as  the  che-lca-ra  (cf.  the  che-ka-la-ri  pearl-shell  plialloerypt, 
sect.  184).  At  Roxburgh,  and  south  of  that  station,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I have 
observed  this  shell  ornament  being  imitated  by  grinding  and  chipping  down  pieces 
of  broken  chinaw'are. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  ivoraka,  referred  to  in  sect.  283,  is  sometimes  worn 
as  a true  chest  ornament,  though  its  primary  use  is  as  a charm  against  certain 
illnesses. 

183.  Waist-belts,  Aprons. — Waist-belts,  aprous,  &c.,  are  made  either  of 
human  or  opossum  hair-twine. 
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The  human-hair  belt,  found  throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland,  is 
known  as  wa-koo-la  in  the  Boulia,  wun-ni-ga  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  and  u-ro-do 
in  the  Cloncurry  District.  It  is  one  of  these  ornaments  allowed  to  be  worn  by 
both  sexes  subsequently  to  the  first  initiation  ceremonies  (sect.  300)  ; the  men 
usually  don  it  continuously  from  this  time  forwards,  but  the  women  only  at 
corrobborees  and  other  special  occasions,  though  not  necessarily  even  then.  It 
consists  of  a long  piece  of  double-plaited  hair-twine  wound  round  and  round  the 
waist,  so  as  to  form  a thick  belt  or  band  : the  thickness  resulting  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  a comparatively  small  example  in  my  possession  when  unravelled 
measured  a length  of  over  26  yards.  The  end  of  the  hair-twine  is  often  attached 
to  a little  wooden  peg  which,  by  its  speedy  recognition,  enables  the  wearer  to 
start  unravelling  all  the  more  readily.  This  hair-belt,  into  which  a stone-knife, 
pipe,  &c.,  is  often  to  be  seen  stuck,  may  not  be  removed  from  the  body  for  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  at  a time ; its  very  nature  precludes  it  from  getting  rotten 
through  moisture,  <fcc. 

Throughout  the  Boulia  District,  in  times  of  corrobboree  and  other  occasions 
for  rejoicing,  certain  ornaments  are  fixed  or  rather  suspended  from  this  hair-belt 
in  the  case  of  males  only ; to  give  them  their  names,  as  used  by  the  Pitta-Pitta 
tribe,  these  are  the  ping-ka-ra,  til-ya-ri , lcoom-pa-ra , and  clie-lca  la-ri,  though  from 
what  actual  sources  these  terms  have  been  derived  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
pingkara  is  a bunch  of  eagle-hawk  feathers  tied  tightly  round  at  their  shafts  into 
the  form  of  a “ feather-duster”  and  attached  by  the  quill  end  on  either  side  of  the 
belt  so  as  to  dangle  over  each  hip  (Pig.  275,  291,  &c.)  ; it  is  called  wun-pa  by  the 
Mitakoodi,  wrho  let  it  hang  down  in  the  central  line  behind  instead  of  at  the  sides. 
The  tilyari  is  a similarly  bound  bundle  of  emu  feathers,  but  fixed  behind  so  as  to 
fall  between  the  fold  of  the  buttocks.  The  koompara  and  chekalari  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  section. 

The  larger-sized  example  of  opossum-string  moonamulyari  necklace  has 
already  been  noted  (sect.  180),  as  occasionally  worn  by  the  women  in  the  Boulia 
District  in  place  of  an  apron. 

"What  may  be  termed  an  opossum-rope  waist-belt  (Mitakoodi  moon-do-lo ) is 
met  with  in  the  Cloncurry  and  Flinders  Districts.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  the  wearer  has  to  squeeze  to  get 
it  on,  the  outer  circumference  of  the  belt  funning  up  to  37  inches  and  more.  It 
is  made  of  a thick  skein  of  fibre  (Pig.  272a)  acting  as  a sort  of  core,  around  which 
a single  external  strand  of  opossum  string,  fibre,  &c.,  is  wound  transversely.  A 
pattern  representing  areas  of  black  bands  is  worked  in  with  hair-twine  in  this  external 
layer.  In  the  smaller  varieties  of  belts  (those  for  females)  the  internal  core  or  skein 
may  be  made  of  human-hair  twine  instead  of  fibre.  The  belt  is  worn  by  adult  males 
at  corrobboree  time  only,  by  women  at  any  or  every  occasion,  and  by  young  boys  at 
anytime  previous  to  reaching  the  first  stage  of  social  rank  (sect.  303).  In  the  case 
of  a woman’s  belt,  there  are  usually  a few  opossum-string  tags,  a thin  fringe  as  it 
were,  hanging  down  from  it  in  front  (Pig.  272r). 

184.  Phallocrypts. — “ Phallocrypts”  or  “ penis-concealers,”  only  used  by  the 
males  at  corrobborees  and  other  public  rejoicings,  are  either  formed  of  pearl-shell 
or  opossum  string. 

The  che-ka-la-ri  (see  clie-ka-ra , &c.,  in  sect.  182,  and  ker-ka-la  in  sect.  272) 
is  a flat,  more  or  less  oval,  piece  of  pearl-shell  of  varying  size,  from  3 to  4 inches 
in  length,  fixed  with  cement  to  a human-hair-string  which  in  turn  is  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  belt  in  front,  so  as  to  cover  in  the  privates.  This  pearl-shell 
which  I have  only  met  with  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  Upper  Georgina,  and 
Boulia  Districts,  comes  into  these  parts  from  the  headwater  country  of  the 
Georgina  River,  though  from  which  portion  of  the  coast  it  is  originally  brought  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

The  lcoom-pa-ra  (cf.  the  Pitta-Pitta  term  koon-pa-ra,  a shield)  is  the  Pitta-Pitta 
name  for  the  opossum-string  form  of  phallocrypt  (Pig.  273a)  manufactured  on  exactly 
the  same  plan  as  the  moonamulyari  necklace  (sect.  180)  which  is  subsequently 
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wound  in  a spiral  round  itself  (Fig.  273b),  and  fixed  in  this  position,  so  as  to 
form  a kind  of  tassel,  and  coloured  red.  It  is  hung  from  the  waist-belt  in  the 
middle  line  in  front  on  occasion  of  corrobboree  and  other  public  ceremonials  : 
sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  hand  as  a kind  of  fan,  or  duster,  to  brush  the  flies 
away  from  the  face,  &c.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  Boulia,  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  and 
Cloncurry  Districts,  and  by  males  only  : the  Kalkadoon  name  is  mon-ct-ro , the 
Mitakoodi  one  ioovg-qa.  The  Mitakoodi  under  the  same  name  of  toong-ga  possess 
a phallocrypt  in  the  form  of  two  tassels  made  of  opossum-string,  joined  by  an 
intermediate  portion  which  suspends  the  article  from  the  waist-belt  (Fig.  274)  : 
the  individual  threads  of  each  tassel  are  upwards  of,  and  sometimes  over,  a foot 
in  length,  each  thread  being  looped  upon  itself.  The  tin-jin-na  is  the  Pitta-Pitta 
name  for  a sort  of  miniature  hoompara,  which  I have  met  with  only  in  the  Boulia 
District,  and  peculiar  in  that,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  belt,  it  is  fixed  to 
the  pubic  hair : it  is  made  after  the  same  plan  and  with  similar  material  as  the 
larger  variety,  though  only  about  2 or  2|  inches  in  length,  but  at  corrobborees, 
&c.,  when  it  is  worn,  it  may  be  painted  white — the  only  occasion  on  which  an 
opossum-string  ornament  is  coloured  otherwise  than  red. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  with  both  sexes  the  privates  are  only  covered 
on  special  public  occasions,  or  when  in  close  proximity  to  white  settlements. 

185.  Painting  and  Feathering  of  the  Body. — The  ordinary  painting  of  the  body 
as  practised  in  time  of  general  warfare  is  referred  to  in  sect.  238.  Throughout 
North-West-Central  Queensland, at  corrobborees, or  just  for  the  sake  of  appearing  a 
bit  “flash,”  certain  transverse  and  semi-lunar  bauds  of  white  paint,  Pitta-Pitta^a-ta, 
or  greased  yellow  and  red  ochre  may  be  daubed  on  : a good  example  of  the  white 
ornamentation  is  shown  in  Fig.  275 — a Pitta-Pitta  adult  male  in  f ull  “ flash”  costume. 
On  similar  occasions,  and  other  public  rejoicings,  and  also  at  any  time,  the  women 
throughout  the  Boulia  District  may  adopt  a greased  yellow  or  red  tri-linear 
pattern  : this  is  put  on  by  means  of  the  three  first  fingers  dabbed  simultaneously 
on  the  paint,  and  then  smeared  sinuously  along  the  limbs,  both  upper  and  lower, 
and  more  or  less  transversely  across  the  trunk.  The  females  look  upon  themselves 
thus  decorated  as  being  in  the  height  of  fashion:  the  particular  marking  itself,  the 
koo-di-ja  koo-di-ja,  is  noted  in  the  female  corrobboree  decorations  (sect.  193)  as  well 
as  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  ornate  boomerang  (sect.  241).  This  grease  colour 
painting  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  smearing  of  the  body  and 
limbs  with  fat ; the  latter  practice  is  only  adopted  in  times  of  sickness  (sect. 
284)  or  to  relieve  the  fatigue  and  languor  consequent  on  a long  and  tiresome 
journey — on  no  other  occasions. 

“ Feathering”  of  the  body  is  in  vogue  throughout  all  these  ethnographical 
districts,  but  limited  to  corrobborees  and  to  men  only.  “ White”  feather-down 
required  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  duck,  wild  turkey,  &c. : it  can  be 
made  “ red,”  when  this  colour  is  wanted,  by  dusting  the  feathers  over  with  greased 
red  ochre,  which  has  been  previously  pounded  up  by  means  of  a nardoo-stone. 
These  two  sets  of  feathers  (no  yellow  ones  are  made)  are  put  by  and  retained  in 
respective  dilly-bags,  koolamons,  &c.  A sufficient  supply  of  blood,  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  bleeding  process  (sect.  283),  is  collected  into  any  convenient  recep- 
tacle— anything,  from  an  old  disused  jam  tin  to  a piece  of  curved  bark  or 
a koolamon  ; this  blood,  by  means  of  rag  or  feathers  tied  to  the  end  of  a stick,  is 
painted  over  the  required  surface,  which  has  been  previously  deliininated  with  its 
“ ko pi  ” pattern,  and  dab  after  dab,  just  a pinch,  of  feather-down  put  on — this 
remaining  in  position  with  the  coagulation.  Sometimes  the  whole  day  may  be 
thus  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  night’s  festivities,  but  no  women  or  children 
are  ever  allowed  to  watch  the  procedure. 

186.  Mutilations,  Flash- cuts.— The  “ flash”-cuts,  scars,  or  mutilations  on  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  other  than  the  sexual  (sect.  316,  &c.),  the  mourning  (sect. 
289,  &c.),  and  the  fighting  (sect.  238,  &c  ),  will  now  be  considered : these  are  met 
with  in  both  sexes  throughout  North- West-Central  Queensland.  As  a rule  they 
consist  of  numerous  transverse  scars  cut  across  the  trunk  from  about  the  level 
of  the  nipples  to  the  navel,  and  a few,  from  one  to  three,  longitudinal  cuts  along 
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the  top  and  front  aspect  of  each  shoulder  (Fig.  27G)  ; using  Pitta-Pitta  terms, 
the  former  marks  are  spoken  of  as  ti-pa-do , and  the  latter  as  moo-too-roo.  These 
positions  are  the  ones  adopted  most  commonly  in  all  the  ethnographical  districts, 
but  additional  ones  may  occasionally  be  found,  as  on  the  upper  portions  of  the 
chest  (Figs.  277,  278)  and  on  the  back.  Thus,  among  the  Mitakoodi  especially, 
on  the  back  are  five  or  six  pairs  ot'  small  cuts  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
column  from  the  loins  up,  and  intervening  between  these  may  be  found  two  or 
three  pairs  of  longer  bauds  coming  right  round  the  flanks  to  join  those  in  the 
front  (Fig.  279).  Again,  here  and  there  may  be  found  additionally  small  dots 
scattered  irregularly  on  the  arms  and  back.  Among  the  Yaroinga  tribe  I have 
noticed  a couple  of  transverse  scars  on  the  upper  arms  just  below  the  orthodox 
longitudinal  shoulder  ones. 

Flash-marks  in  these  districts,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original 
signification,  have  certainly  at  the  present  day  no  connection  with  any  of  the 
initiation  ceremonies : they  are  optional,  and  their  infliction  is  certainly  dying 
out,  so  far  as  the  numerous  examinations  enabled  me  to  judge,  more  rapidly  in 
the  females  than  the  males.  The  results  also  of  my  various  inquiries  into  any 
pictorial  or  other  hidden  signification  proved  fruitless.  Flash-marks  can  be 
recognised  from  all  other  scars,  not  only  by  their  same  constant  position  on  the 
body,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  invariably  raised  more  or  less  artificially,  in 
some  cases  quite  a quarter  of  an  inch,  above  the  surrounding  surface  : to  the 
naked  eye  these  scars  appear  to  be  of  cicatricial  tissue,  yet  sometimes  containing 
traces  of  pigment,  quite  smooth,  and  having  rounded  edges.  The  actual  procedure 
of  elevating  these  scars  I have  not  had  opportunities  of  witnessing,  and  the 
explanations  and  descriptions  offered  me  appear  unsatisfactory:  to  judge,  however, 
from  what  I have  observed  in  the  making  of  the  raised  dots  (see  subsequently)  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  some  particular  idiosyncrasy  in  the  skin  itself  is 
responsible  for  the  peculiarity.  In  all  cases  the  initial  incision  appears  to  be 
made  with  a sharpened  flint  or  glass-chip  along  a previously  marked  charcoal  or 
“kopi”  line  : the  account  of  what  follows  varies.  At  Boulia  the  aboriginals  tell 
me  that  bits  of  “ pig-weed”  plant  are  rubbed  well  into  the  freshly-made  wound 
for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  hour,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  elevation  depends 
upon  whether  the  particular  individual  has  a “tight”  or  a “loose”  skin:  the 
picking  at  the  wound  with  the  fingers  is  also  subsequently  adopted  at  intervals  to 
make  it  “jump-up.”  At  Glenormiston  anil  at  Roxburgh  a quantity  of  bird’s  or 
other  blood  was  said  to  be  put  on  the  incision  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
clot.  A Yaroinga  boy  told  me  that  among  his  own  people  the  wounds  are  rubbed 
into  with  charcoal. 

At  Cloncurry,  the  aboriginals  assured  me  that  feather-down  is  first  of  all  put 
on  to  cause  coagulation,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  blood  running  off,  and  left  there 
for  two  or  three  days  until  such  time  as  the  wound  gets  rotten  and  the  “ yellow 
muck  ” (i.e.,  the  pus)  runs  out : the  latter  is  next  removed  by  rubbing  fat  into  it, 
and  the  wound  “ grows  himself  then.”  The  dotted,  elevated  scars  on  the  arms 
I have  witnessed  being  made  among  the  Mitakoodi  as  follows: — The  individual 
takes  a small  cold  piece  of  charcoal,  about  i or  -§■  inch  in  height,  and  places  it  on 
the  spot  where  he  intends  the  flash-mark  to  be : he  then  puts  a light  to  the  top  of 
the  charcoal  which,  after  the  preliminary  flame  is  extinguished,  goes  on  glowing 
until  the  base  is  reached,  thus  letting  it  burn  out  to  a white  ash,  ivith  the 
simultaneous  scorching  and  destruction  of  the  subjacent  skin.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  “ pimple  ” of  cicatricial  tissue  begins  to  form.  These  flash-marks  are 
said  to  remain  for  a good  many  years,  but  eventually  decline  : what  lends  colour 
to  this  statement  is  that,  as  a rule,  the  scars  among  the  older  men  are  apparently 
not  so  strongly  elevated  as  those  in  the  younger  people.  In  marked  contrast  with 
all  the  preceding  flash-marks,  are  the  usual  non-elevated  fighting  scars,  which  may 
be  met  with  in  the  males  on  the  back  of  the  shoulders,  the  flanks,  the  buttocks, 
and  lower  masses  of  flesh — the  only  parts  one  is  allowed  to  tackle  in  duelling  with 
stone  knives  (sect.  238).  These  scars,  of  which  many  a man  is  proud  to  possess 
at  least  one  or  two,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  true  “ flash  ’’-marks  by  their 
comparatively  large  size,  irregular  direction  and  outline,  non-elevation,  and  general 
asymmetry. 
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187.  Mural  Painting,  Art,  and  Draughtsmanship— The  only  two  localities  where 
examples  of  mural  painting  have  been  met  with,  to  my  knowledge,  in  these  North- 
"West-Central  Districts  are  on  Oorindimindi  Station,  and  at  a small  water-hole  on  the 
old  Normanton  road,  about  six  miles  from  Cloncurry.  At  the  latter,  these  consist 
of  a saurian  type  of  figure,  varying  from  about  12  inches  to  over  6 feet  in  length, 
and  hence  possibly  representing  a lizard,  an  iguana,  or  crocodile,  painted  in  red 
ochro  upon  the  blocks  of  granite.  I counted  seven  or  eight  of  these  figures  in 
January,  1896.  They  are  nearly  all  weather-worn,  and  except  under  very  careful 
scrutiny  the  majority  of  them  would  pass  unnoticed:  the  best-preserved  and  one 
of  the  largest,  over  6 feet  long,  is  that  under  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock 
represented  in  Fig.  280,  which,  in  addition,  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  holding  what  could  very  well  pass  for  a stone-tomahawk.  The  local 
aboriginals  knew  nothing  of  these  paintings  or  their  signification. 

In  Glenormiston  country,  yet  on  the  Toko  Banges,  Mr.  J.  Coghlan,  the 
station  manager  (1895),  informed  me  that  up  in  one  of  the  caves  he  came  across 
a circle  of  about  18  inches  diameter  cut  pretty  accurately  in  a piece  of  solid  rock: 
it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  representation  of  a circle  is  only  met  with  on 
ornaments  and  implements  coming  from,  and  to  the  west  of,  the  Upper  Georgina 
Districts. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  various  boomerangs,  letter-sticks,  &c.,  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  respective  sections. 

As  examples  of  draughtsmanship,  three  drawings,  all  of  them  first  attempts, 
are  given.  Fig.  28 L\  drawn  b}r  an  adult  woman  at  Glenormiston,  represents  her 
idea  of  any  man  in  general;  while  Fig.  281  b is  a fair  representation  of  a goat: 
Fig.  282,  sketched  by  a Pitta-Pitta  male,  depicts  one  of  the  figures  (Fig.  296)  in 
the  “Molonga”  corrobboree  referred  to  in  sect.  199. 

So  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  all  the  tribes  concerned  have  distinct  names  for 
red  and  yellow  (ochre)  : blue  very  often  is  confounded  with  black,  so  far  as 
nomenclature  is  concerned,  although  their  visible  differences  are  appreciated. 
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Contents. — Section  188.  The  Corrobboree.  189.  Time  of  Performance.  190.  Authorship  and 
Plot.  191.  May  be  taught  and  carried  to  other  Tribes.  192.  Performers.  193.  Dress  and 
Decorations.  194.  Dancing  ground,  Dressing-room.  195.  The  Dance.  19G.  The  Words  of  the  Song. 
197.  Music  of  the  Song.  198.  Beating  of  the  Time.  199.  The  Molonga  Corrobboree.  200.  Tales 
and  Yarns,  Fables,  Folk  and  Animal  lore.  201.  The  Water-hen  and  the  Emu.  202.  The  Galah- 
parrot  and  the  Lizard.  203.  The  Opossum  and  the  Wild-cat.  204.  The  Laughing-jackass  and  the 
Blackfellows.  205.  The  Snake  and  the  Fish.  206.  The  Red-tit  and  the  Brown-tit.  207.  The  two 
Fishermen.  208.  The  Porcupine  and  the  Eagle-hawk.  209.  The  Black-crow  and  the  Hawk.  210.  The 
Hawk  and  the  Bower-bird.  211.  The  Moon.  212.  The  Galah-parrot  and  the  Opossum.  213.  The 
Return,  “ Come-back,”  Boomerang  214.  The  Toy  Throwing-stick.  215.  The  “Whirler.”  216.  The 
Ball.  217.  The  Skipping-rope.  218.  “ Hunt  the  Eye.”  219.  Hide  and  Seek.  220.  Smoke-spirals. 
221.  Mimicking  Animals  and  Birds.  222.  Coursing.  223.  Pit-throwing. 

188.  The  Corrobboree  (Pitta-Pitta  wun-ni , Ulaolinya  won-ni-na,  Kalkadoon 
wa-ma,  Unaekerebina  wun-tun-ya')  consists  of  ' singing  (Pitta-Pitta  wun-ka-), 
accompanied  by  dancing  (Pitta-Pitta  e-cha-la-viul-Je -)  and  accompaniments  : 
throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland  the  performance  has  certain  features 
in  common. 

189.  (a)  Time  of  Performance. — The  corrobboree  commences  at  sunset  and 
may  be  continued  until  sunrise,  the  whole  performance  being  extended  sometimes 
over  three,  four,  or  even  five  nights  consecutively.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  night 
performance  are  some  unimportant  local  dances,  or  one  danced  by  the  women  only, 
or  the  corrobboree  for  bringing  up  rain,  &c.,  and  those  dependent  upon  certain  of 
the  initiation  ceremonies  : to  these  particular  last-mentioned  ones,  described  in 
sects.  294-297  and  in  chap.  XIII.,  the  following  notes  do  not  refer. 

190.  (b)  Authorship  and  Plot.— Anybody  may  “ find,”  i.e .,  compose  a corrob- 
boree, and  more  often  a “doctor”  as  not:  sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  found 
in  a dream.  The  corrobboree  may  be  held  just  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  that 
is  in  itself  afforded,  and  beyond  the  repetition  of  some  simple  statement  or  asser- 
tion may  have  no  meaning  whatsoever  behind  it  ( see  Boulia  songs  in  sect.  196)  : 
on  the  other  hand,  as  on  the  Upper  Georgina,  at  Roxburgh,  Carandotta,  and  in 
the  Cloncurry  District,  &c.,  a sort  of  pantomime  relating  to  some  event  of  individual 
interest  or  tribal  importance  may  be  enacted.  Thus  I have  known  where  the 
climbing  of  a tree  after  honey,  the  stealing  of  cattle  (the  “ horns”  represented  in 
Eig.  292)  by  blacks  with  the  tracking  and  shooting  of  the  marauders,  or  again, 
the  rescue  of  a European  by  three  aboriginals  in  the  late  floods  (which  had  actually 
occurred)  was  staged  with  full  histrionic  powers  and  accoutrements.  I have  not 
come  across  any  songs  or  dances  dealing  with  the  prowess,  life-history,  battles, 
&c.,  of  any  individual  deceased : indeed,  not  in  any  way  to  refer  to  the  dead 
appears  to  be  an  understood  rule  among  all  these  tribes  (sect.  67). 

191.  (c)  May  be  Taught  and  Carried  to  other  Tribes. — Corrobborees  may  be 
taught  and  conveyed  from  one  tribe  to  another.  Like  articles  of  exchange  and 
barter,  corrobborees  may  travel  iu  various  directions  and  along  identical  trade- 
routes  and  markets  (sect.  229).  When  taught  to  one  tribe,  the  latter  may  take 
it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  visitors  being  paid  in  blankets  or  other  presents 
in  return  for  the  instruction  imparted.  Sometimes  picked  men  may  be  sent  to  a 
distant  tribe  just  for  the  sake  of  learning  one  : from  Boulia  to  Herbert  Downs  or 
Roxburgh,  from  Cloncurry,  via  the  Upper  Diamantina,  to  Cork,  &c.  It  may  thus 
come  to  pass,  and  almost  invariably  does,  that  a tribe  will  learn  aud  sing  by  rote 
whole  corrobborees  in  a language  absolutely  remote  from  its  own,  and  not  one 
word  of  which  the  audience  or  performers  can  understand  the  meaning  of.  That 
the  words  are  very  carefully  committed  to  memory,  I have  obtained  ample  proof 
by  taking  down  phonetically  the  same  corrobborees  as  performed  by  different- 
speaking people  living  at  distances  upwards  of  100  miles  apart ; as,  for  instance, 
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in  tlie  case  of  the  Molonga  performances,  to  be  subsequently  dealt  with,  where  it 
had  already  passed  through  at  least  three  separate  and  distinct  camps  (sect. 
199).  This  same  Molonga  also  affords  a good  illustration  of  the  distance  and 
time  taken  by  one  of  these  dances  in  its  peregrination.  Whether  the  Workia,  of 
the  Georgina  headwaters  and  Northern  Territory,  invented  it  themselves  or  only 
received  it  from  others,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  : nevertheless,  from  ihem  it 
travelled  to  Camooweal  and  Lake  Nash,  whence  the  Headingly  men,  the  Yaroinga, 
brought  it  down  to  Carandotta,  where  it  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 
1893.  Hence,  it  branched  along  in  three  directions  : westwards,  to  the  Toko 
Eanges,  to  Carlo,  and  down  the  Mulligan  ; eastwards,  along  the  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  Eanges,  including  Mount  Merlin,  Buckingham  Downs,  &c.,  and  to 
Cloucurry;  southwards,  to  Eoxburgh  and  Glenormiston,  at  both  of  which  localities 
it  appeared  at  the  end  of  1894,  and  so  to  Herbert  Downs  and  Boulia,  where  it 
arrived  in  1895.  Prom  Boulia,  it  travelled  on  the  one  hand,  via  Marion  Downs 
down  the  Georgina,  making  for  the  Lower  Diamantina,  and,  on  the  other,  via 
Springvale  for  the  “Gates,”  Davenport,  and  Cork  on  the  Middle  Diamantina,  where 
it  was  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  1896.  Even  at  Eoxburgh  all  traces  of  the 
meanings  of  the  words  had  been  lost  by,  or  rather  were  unintelligible  to,  the 
individuals  singing  it. 

192.  (d)  Performers. — Adults  of  either  sex  may  take  part  in  the  dancing,  but 
as  a rule  women  only  perform  in  the  daytime.  Men  may  occasionally  join  in  these 
day-light  ones,  but  in  such  circumstances  are  never  blood-feathei-ed  (sect.  185)  : 
they  are  only  grease-painted. 

193.  (e)  Dress  and  Decorations. — Each  tribe  appears  to  have  its  own  particular 
designs  and  decorations  so  far  as  the  accoutrements  and  paraphernalia  are  con- 
cerned (cf.  the  various  articles  of  attire  described  in  Chap.  VII J,  the  newly 
invented  corrobboree-song  in  each  district  consisting  in  the  main  of  a new  song  in 
an  actually  old  “dress”:  of  course  when  it  is  one  that  has  been  imported  the 
accompanying  new  “ dress  ” is  adopted.  Blood-feathering  (sect.  185)  is  invariably 
used  in  the  male  costumes,  but  never  in  the  female.  The  following  illustrations 
represent  typical  local  costumes  of  the  Boulia  District : — 

Pig.  283.  Male. — On  the  lop  of  the  head  are  fixed  two  light  sticks  at  right 
angles,  tipped  at  their  extremities  with  white-owl  or  corella  feathers:  this  ornament 
is  the  ta-ka-le.  Over  the  miri-miri,  or  forehead-net,  are  stuck  a few  vertical  white- 
feather  bands.  The  face,  trunk,  aud  limbs,  as  far  as  the  wrists  and  ankles,  are 
covered  with  red-ochre  grease.  Two  charcoal  spirals  reach  from  the  forehead  to  just 
below  the  knees,  one  spiral  passing  in  front,  and  the  other  behind  the  trunk:  also,  two 
semi-ovals  of  charcoal  over  the  front  and  side  of  each  elbow.  The  remaining  white 
stripes,  running  parallel  with  the  charcoal  ones,  consist  of  feather-down  put  on  in 
the  usual  way  with  blood  (sect.  185).  The  “ get-up”  is  completed  with  a human- 
hair  waist-belt,  a koompara,  a bunch  of  emu  or  eagle-hawk  feathers  (the  tilyari 
or  pingkara)  hanging  over  the  fold  of  the  buttocks,  and  a bunch  of  singed  leaves 
tied  on  to  the  ankles  and  wrists.  The  object  of  these  siuged  leaves  (used  only  by 
the  men)  is  to  cause  a rustling  or  crackling  noise  when  danciug.  The  “ leaders  ” 
in  the  dance  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  so  far  as  dress  is  concerned,  from  the 
other  performers. 

Pig.  2S4.  Male. — May  be  adopted  even  during  the  same  performance, 
indiscriminately  with  the  preceding,  than  which  it  is  said  to  be  easier  to  properly 
design.  Instead  of  spirals,  the  bands  are  vertical,  and  the  two  main  charcoal  ones 
are  each  composed  of  two  closely  apposed  ones. 

Pig.  285.  Male. — Sometimes  a design  with  transverse  instead  of  vertical 
stripes  may  be  noticed  : the  easiest  of  all  to  manipulate.  It  consists  of  thick 
charcoal  bands  on  the  upper  chest,  stomach,  and  limbs,  filled  in  between  with 
red-ochre  grease  and  white  feather-down.  Singed  leaves  on  wrists  and  ankles  as 
before. 

Pig.  286.  Male. — Is  a rare  variation,  practised  more  in  the  old  days  than 
now.  A charcoal  band  encircles  the  body  from  one  shoulder  over  the  opposite 
hip  : the  rest  filled  in  as  before. 
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Tig.  287.  Female. — A very  common  pattern.  Excepting  the  feet  and  hands, 
the  whole  body  is  first  of  all  greased  with  red  ochre,  and  the  subsequent 
ornamentation  put  on,  by  means  of  the  three  fingers,  with  yellow  ochre  according 
to  the  pattern  shown.  This  tri-linear  marking  is  the  koodija-koodija  mark  of  the 
boomerangs  (sect.  241).  The  number  of  transverse  series  across  the  back  varies. 
The  only  ornaments  used  are  the  vioonamuli/ari  apron-belt,  and  some  grass-blades 
fixed  with  any  coloured  band,  &c.,  across  the  forehead.  Singed  leaves  are  never  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  women. 

Fig.  288.  Female. — Used  especially  in  corrobborees  danced  by  women  only. 
The  body  is  first  of  all  covered  with  greased  red-ochre,  and  then  the  white  stripes 
are  put  on  with  “ kopi,”  and  the  black  ones  with  charcoal.  To  the  taJcale  head- 
piece,  a number  of  “ bilbi”-tails  are  suspended  : the  remaining  articles  worn  are 
the  apron-belt  and  grass-blades  as  before,  together  with,  a human-hair  or  opossum 
string  held  between  the  two  hands. 

Figs.  289,  290,  represent  two  male  costumes  in  charcoal  and  “ kopi”  from  a 
Cloncurry  District  corrobboree  at  Clonagh,  which  had  arrived  there  from  the 
Diamantina,  via  Kynuna. 

194.  (f)  Dancing  Ground,  Dressing  Room. — The  corrobboree  is  always  held  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  camping-ground.  The  sexes  prepare  themselves  for 
the  dance,  and  this  may  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  in  separate 
localities,  the  one  not  being  allowed  to  watch  the  other : furthermore  no 
individual  is  permitted  to  watch  the  “ dressing”  of  either,  unless  he  or  she  shall 
have  previously  witnessed  that  same  performance.  When,  however,  the  respective 
toilettes  are  completed,  the  performers  will  betake  themselves  to  what  may  be 
called  the  “ green-room,”  at  all  events  what  would  correspond  to  it  among  more 
civilised  communities,  whence  they  emerge  or  whither  they  retreat  according  as 
their  presence  is  required  or  not  during  the  course  of  the  performance.  In  the 
Boulia  District  this  green-room  consists  of  a sort  of  bough-shed  formed  of  long 
boughs  placed  slantingly  so  as  to  rest  upon  each  other  at  their  apices  (Fig.  291)  : 
it  is  known  to  the  Pitta-Pitta  as  the  duk-ka  duk-ka  (cf.  Pitta-Pitta  tuk-ka— to 
stand),  to  the  Mitakoodi  as  jil-bi.  There  is  always  at  night  a fire  between  audience 
and  performers,  affording  more  or  less  sufficient  illumination  to  see  by. 

195.  (g)  The  Dance. — With  the  males,  the  dancing  consist-!  in  the  main  of  a 
stamping  movement  of  the  feet,  raised  alternately  and  rhythmically  to  the  time 
beaten  on  the  boomerangs,  &c.,  by  the  audience  : during  this  movement  the  thigh 
is  raised  almost  horizontally.  Another  fairly  common  movement  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  a slight  genuflexion,  accompanied  with  a vibratory  out-and-in  motion 
of  the  knees,  while  the  feet  are  close  together.  Occasionally  one  foot  may  be 
placed  over  the  opposite  knee  (a  common  position  of  rest),  and  a hopping  kind  of 
a step  introduced.  The  opened,  closed,  and  other  positions  of  the  upper  limbs 
vary,  of  course,  in  great  measure  with  the  different  implements,  sticks,  &c.,  that 
may  be  brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  struck  with  the  flat  of 
the  hands.  With  the  females,  the  movements  of  the  lower  limbs  also  present  great 
variety : that  of  the  vibration  of  the  knees  would  seem  to  be  the  most  usual.  The 
upper  extremities,  if  not  otherwise  employed  with  a corrobboree  string,  &c.,  are 
commonly  maintained  in  such  a manner  that  the  hands  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
buttocks,  while  the  elbows,  sticking  out  at  the  sides,  are  rhythmically  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards.  In  many  dances  the  women  never  turn  their  backs  on 
the  audience,  even  when  retiring  to  the  dressing-room.  The  performers  may 
dance  singly,  in  pairs,  in  Indian  file,  indeed  in  almost  endless  initial  positions  ; 
they  are  invariably  led  by  one  or  sometimes  two  “masters  of  ceremonies”  or 
“ leaders,”  who  may  be  distinguished  occasionally  by  an  extra  feather-tuft  on  the 
arm,  &c.  : the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  call  this  leader  by  terms  signifying  the  “father,” 
or  “ old  man,”  the  remaining  dancers  being  the  “ children.”  Beyond  an  occasional 
shout  or  “ whoop  ” the  dancers,  certainly  while  dancing,  do  not  participate  in  the 
singing. 

196.  (h)  The  Words  of  the  Song. — The  singing  is  carried  on  by  the  audience, 
including  both  male  and  female  portions  of  it,  and  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of 
the  repetition  over  and  again,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a chant,  of  some 
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simple  statement  or  assertion.  In  the  indigenous,  that  i3,  pure  Pitta-Pitta  songs 
at  Boulia,  there  is  undoubtedly  a variation  both  in  pronunciation  and  inflexion 
from  the  ordinary  every-day  language,  a variation  which  might  certainly  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  poetical  or  musical  license. 

Thus — 

mol-lo-ro-chi-«-na  por-<2-ke  nung-\e,  ought  grammatically  to  be  mdl-lo-ro 
-e-nay>«-koo-la  nung-H-a 

= mountain-alongside-of  two  (people)  sit-down. 

Again — 

ko-ta  nen- ya  mun-ka-rin-ni,  should  be  in  ordinary  conversation  Jcoo- ta 
nun- ya-ti,  &c. 

= water  belonging-to-me  (is)  clean. 

Or — 

wor-pil-la-ng  nen- ya  koo-na-'/>w7-ya-ro  yak-ka-yak-Mwy-i,  should  read 
tcor-pil-la  nun  -ya-ti,  &c.,  the  ng  being  euphonic  (compare  Pitta- 
Pitta  palcoolangooro,  sect.  36). 

= hook-boomerang  belonging-to-me  mud  digs-up. 

Other  Boulia  District  songs  are — 
ger-isi  ger-tsi  e-ri-^e-cha 

= grass-tops  (make)  bough-shed. 
ma- la-ka  nem- pa  ka-ril-pul-7e-a 

= dog  (and)  slut  are-jumping,  &c. 

The  first  verse  of  the  song  gives  the  name  to  the  particular  corrobboree : 
cf.  the  European’s  “Pater  Foster,”  “Alphabet,”  &c.  (sect.  199). 

197.  (j)  Music  of  the  Song. — Unfortunately  the  actual  harmony  of  the  music  I 
have  not  been  able  to  decipher  : to  my  unmusical  ear  the  cadences  seem  always 
identical,  a sort  of  wail  commencing  with  a sudden  rise  and  ending  with  a slow 
prolonged  fall. 

198.  (k)  Beating  of  the  Time. — The  audience  squat  upon  the  ground,  usually 
in  rows  (in  the  Boulia  District)  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  like  the  seats  in  the 
old  form  of  theatre-pit.  The  men  sit  in  front,  the  women  and  children  behind, 
while  the  dogs  are  scattered  anywhere  around.  Occasionally  the  audience  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  side  by  side,  one  for  each  sex.  Both  sexes,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  carry  on  the  singing  and  both  beat  time,  the  meu  alone  doing  this  with 
two  boomerangs,  one  held  in  either  hand,  made  to  strike  one  another  on  the  flat : 
the  women  clap  the  open  hand  on  to  the  crutch  of  the  thighs,  and  thus  produce  a 
loud  reverberation  (Eig.  293).  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  Cloncurry 
Districts,  the  women,  instead  of  striking  their  thighs,  occasionally  employ  a sort 
of  drum  or  small  pillow  made  of  opossum  skin,  &c.,  filled  with  feathers,  rags, 
&c.,  upon  which  they  bang  with  the  flat  of  the  open  hands  : in  the  Mitakoodi 
language  the  name  of  this  pillow  is  pi-ka-bur-ra.  To  tintinabulate  with  boome- 
rangs is  called,  in  the  Pitta-Pitta,  moolka-lo  ivunJca-linga — i.e.,  to  sing  with  the 
sticks  ; the  clapping  of  the  hands,  in  the  same  language,  is  poor-pa-le.  What 
with  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  the  clapping  of  the  hands,  the  beating  of  the 
boomerangs,  the  chanting  of  the  song,  ancl  the  stamping  of  the  dancers — the 
weird  and  uncanny  appearance  presented  by  the  costumes  and  the  different 
attitudes  only  lit  up  by  the  intervening  fire,  all  help  to  produce  a scene  which 
requires  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  describe. 

199.  (l)  The  Molonga  Set  of  Corrobborees. — An  account  of  this  dance,  together 
with  the  stage  directions  as  far  as  they  could  be  followed  and  understood,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  here  as  indicative  of  the  powers  of  memory  that  are  exercised 
in  reciting  a song  the  delivery  of  which  takes  upwards  of  five  nights  for  its 
completion.  Here  and  there  I will  show  how  slight  the  variations  are  that  may 
occur  over  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  which  separate  Glenormiston  from  Boulia  : 
the  wonder  is  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  words  are  sung  in  a 
language  of  which  the  singers  of  both  localities  are  entirely  ignorant.  This  same 
corrobboree  also  draws  into  prominence  the  various  changes  of  costumes  throughout, 
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and  the  introduction  of  certain  salient  features  which  distinguish  the  “boss”  or 
“ leader  of  the  dance  ” from  the  others  : remaining  points  of  interest  are  the 
introduction  of  various  implements  only  to  be  subsequently  destroyed,  and  the 
different  attitudes  assumed  by  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

The  place  of  origin  and  peregrinations  of  this  particular  corrobboree,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  traced,  have  been  already  referred  to  in  sect.  191. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Molonga  (cj.  Pitta-Pitta  mo-ma)  is  difficult  to 
interpret  in  European  fashion.  It  hardly  corresponds  with  our  conception  of  the 
“ devil,”  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  does  signify  an  evil-doer  from  whom  mischief 
may  be  expected.  He  is  invisible  to  ordinary  mortals  unless  it  be  to  the  “doctors,” 
and  in  general  appearance  is  believed  to  be  something  like  the  central  figure  in 
the  fifth  night’s  performance.  When  on  his  depredatory  excursions,  on  the  warpath, 
&c.,  Molonga  is  said  to  tie  up  the  toes  on  each  foot  and  hitch  them  up  with  string  to 
their  respective  knees  : another  string  is  similarly  fixed  to  each  heel  and  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  knee  in  corresponding  fashion.  The  object  of  this  tyiug-up  is  to 
necessitate  the  gentleman’s  walking  only  on  the  under-surface  of  the  instep,  with 
a view  to  obliterating  all  the  tracks,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  his  presence  is 
not  detected,  except  of  course  to  the  favoured  few.  [It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  particular  conception  of  the  evil-one  in  question  is  peculiar  to  theWorkia 
and  Upper  Georgina  tribes  : the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  have  different  ideas  concerning 
him.]  Supposing  the  performance  of  this  particular  corrobboree  were  not  to  be 
properly  executed,  Molonga  would  revenge  himself  by  raping  the  women  and 
putting  some  of  the  men  to  death. 

The  green-room  shed  is  here  replaced  by  a large  bush,  built  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a haystack,  but  made  of  boughs,  saplings,  and  leaves  closely  inter- 
laced. This  moy-er-jo  is  about  4i  to  5 feet  high,  and  more  or  less  dome-shaped : 
the  performers  slink  into  and  out  of  view  from  behind  this,  while  the  various 
implements,  &c.,  required  in  the  dance  are  stuck  into  it  when  not  in  actual  use, 
and  where  they  may  be  left  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  five  days’  enter- 
tainment. It  separates  the  actors’  portion  of  the  corrobboree  ground  from  that 
occupied  by  the  women  and  children  : should  a female  ever  trespass  too  close  to 
or  beyond  this  spot,  or  gaze  upon  any  of  the  corrobboree  sticks  otherwise  than 
when  exhibited  during  the  performance,  she  would  be  sure  to  fall  sick,  and  in  all 
probability  die.  On  each  occasion  of  my  witnessing  this  Molonga  dance,  the 
moyerjo  was  built  on  the  right-hand  side  (from  the  audience)  of  the  central  fire, 
in  such  position  as  to  screen  the  sun  just  setting  from  the  spectators. 

It  is  only  men  that  dance  this  particular  corrobboree,  the  leader  or  “ boss” 
(there  may  be  two  of  them)  of  each  evening’s  performance  being  substituted  by 
another  or  others  on  subsequent  nights. 

a.  The  First  Night's  Ferjormance. — There  are  two  leaders  here,  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  by  two  red  bands  across  the  face  and  forehead  and  curled 
prolongations  over  each  shoulder  from  the  main  vertical  trunk  ones  : they  also 
alone  wear  a feather-tuft  stuck  into  each  armlet  (Eig.  294,  295).  The  red  and 
white  colours  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs  in  all  the  accompanying  figures  are 
composed  of  dyed  feather-down  stuck  on  with  human  blood.  The  head-piece, 
shaped  like  a straw  bottle-envelope,  is  formed  of  grass  tied  round  with  hair-twine, 
and  tipped  with  a more  or  less  elongate  “ kopi ’’-covered  portion  formed  from 
the  quills  of  a bundle  of  emu  feathers.  From  the  human-hair  belt  hangs  a bunch 
of  eagle-hawk  feathers  on  either  side,  and  a Jcoompara  or  else  a pearl-shell  in 
front.  On  the  ankles  and  lower  shins  are  tied  some  gum  or  coolibar  leaves  which 
have  been  previously  singed  (sect.  193)  over  the  fire. 

The  forked  stick  is  tipped  with  white  feathers.  At  sunset  the  male  portion 
of  the  audience  take  their  places  in  the  front  rows  (sect.  198),  aud  tingling  their 
boomerangs  sing  kun-/wn-ja  y>ur-5-no-mil-la,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  women  put 
in  an  appearance  and  sit  down  behind  them.  [The  words  of  all  these  songs  were 
taken  down  always  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  very  same  individuals  who  sang  them  the  night  before.]  The  performers 
slink  up  one  by  one  from  behind  the  moyerjo , and  as  each  one  comes  forward,  his 
advent  being  accompanied  with  an  extra  quick  tinlinabulation  of  the  boomerangs, 
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lie  dances  the  foot-stamp,  half-squats,  vibrates  thighs  and  knees,  and  retires:  he 
advances  again  and  repeats  the  process.  All  the  performers  in  succession  thus 
make  their  preliminary  bow  before  the  “footlights,”  and  then  the  corrobboree 
proper  commences — 


Dancers. 


Audience:  Singing. 


All  performers  dancing  the  foot-stamp, 
and  with  hands  on  the  forked  stick 
held  horizontally  forwards, the  crutch 
being  on  the  neck  (Fig.  296) 


tool-] a boor- pa-na  koo-Zoo-loo  wd-voo  (this 
first  verse  giving  the  name  to  this  par- 
ticular evening’s  dance). 


The  leader  alone 


All  together,  but  without  the  sticks, 
which  have  been  stuck  into  the 
moyerjo  


At  completion  of  the  figure 


me- un  kor-wft-na  Zm-ja-roo-e-ri. 

„ „ we-at-yor-in-m. 

wol-lun  kiil-prun-na  RwZ-yo-la-prun-na. 

„ „ tom- jm-ja  win- jo-la- 

prun-na. 

a-mZ-ki-pruu-na  a-«?ZZw-ka-doo-do  loo-t  oo- 
to-mur-ro. 

Zoo-too-to  ma-ro-la  bm-ji  bin-/o-la. 


A spell  is  now  given  to  the  dancing,  and  the  musicians  sing  the  following 
three  verses,  in  which  some  of  the  dancers  may  come  round  to  the  front  to  join, 
while  the  women  retire  to  a distance  to  prepare  the  tea  or  supper.  Of  course, 
each  verse  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  hence  takes  an  appreciable  time  in 
its  delivery — 

pool- la  md- ra  M-la-ra  ka-Za-ra. 
lin-  ja  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Zfa-ja  noo- na  „ ,, 

The  evening  meal  having  been  partaken  of,  the  performance  is  resumed,  and  the 
forked  stick  is  again  brought  into  requisition ; but  this  time  it  is  held  only  with 
one  hand,  alternately  the  right  and  the  loft — 


Dancers. 
All  together  ... 

The  leader  alone 
All  together  ... 


Audience  .-  Singing. 
Z^-pip-prin-po-e-jo  min-ga-rd-a-ri. 
nl- a mm-ka  rul- li-la. 
loin-txi  tool- la  Icoor- pa-na. 


Dancing  is  over  now  until  the  following  morning,  but  the  singing  is  kept  up 
all  night  before  the  fires  until  sunrise.  Two  women  beat  time  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand  upon  the  crutch  of  the  thighs,  &c. ; one  relieves  the  other  so  as  to  get  a snatch 
of  sleep.  Some  of  the  audience  may  continue  singing  all  the  night  through,  but  as 
a rule  they  rest  each  other  occasionally.  The  following  are  a few  of  three  or  four 
dozen  verses  sung  throughout  the  watches  of  the  night:  they  were  taken  down 
both  at  G-lenormiston  and  at  Boulia,  90  miles  apart,  where  I heard  them  rendered 
by  different  tribes — 


At  G-lenormiston 
(but  sung  by  Roxburgh  boys). 

wi«»-nun-ko-J7-la  kun-kun-yor-il-a. 
kor-tn-jo-ba-nil-la  yung-a  yung- a-ra. 
&0oZ-k6r-a-nel-la  Za-je-ji-nel-la. 
nl-rung-'Z-ra  „ 

etc.,  etc. 


At  Boulia 

(sung  by  the  local  Pitta-Pitta). 

mim-nun-ko-/>i-o-la,  etc. 
kor-'i-chi-ba-nil-la  d-ritng-dr-a. 
/rooZ-kor-a-nel-laya-joo-nel-la 
na-rung-oo-«-ra  „ 

etc.,  etc. 


At  the  first  streak  of  sunrise,  the  corrobboree  dance  is  resumed  by  one 
individual  only  (Fig.  297)  with  a pair  of  fluted  boomerangs  (sect.  242),  and 
blood-feathered  as  in  the  illustration.  The  accompanying  song,  which  gives  the 
dance  its  name, is  koo-Za-ri  pitn- ta  pun-ta-wa.  Everything  is  now  over  for  the  day. 

b.  The  Second  Night's  Performance. '-At  sunset  the  preliminary  song  and 
double  bowing  of  each  performer  takes  place  just  as  it  did  the  night  before.  The 
dancers  are  all  dressed  alike  (Fig.  29S),  similar  to  the  “boss  in  the  previous 
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eveniug’s  performance,  but  have  an  additional  red  circular  patch  on  the 
forehead.  The  corrobboree  implement  here  is  a tight  roll  made  of  skin,  linen, 
rags,  &c.,  and  wound  pretty  tightly  round  with  string:  it  is  about  18  inches  long — 


Dancers. 

All  together,  and  with  the  rag-sticks 
The  leader  alone  ...  ...  ...  | 


meun  korunna,  etc. 

All  together,  but  without  the  rag-  C . 

sticks,  which  have  been  stuck  into  < W011un’  e,C‘ 

,,  ’ ) wollun,  etc. 

the  moyerjo  ' 


Audience : Singing. 

j 7c00w-jm-jin  mel-]a,  wol-lum-Joo-ma-ra;  the 
name  of  this  night’s  dance, 
meun  korunna,  etc." 


I 


)-as  on  previous  night. 


At  completion  of  the  figure  ... 


C amilkiprunna,etc. 

...  < lootooto  marola, 

C etc.  ...  ...^ 

Subsequently  the  musicians,  while  the  women  are  preparing  the  tea,  sing 
again  the  three  verses — 

poolla,  etc. 

linja,  etc. 

linja,  etc.  just  as  before. 

After  supper,  the  dancing  is  resumed  with — 

All  together  ...  ...  lippipprin,  etc. 

The  leader  alone  ...  ...  nia  minka,  etc. 

All  together  ...  ...  wintu,  etc. 

Singing  is  kept  up  all  night,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  dawn  one  single 
performer  dances  to  leur- ra  put-y'k-put-ya,  koo- ta-ra  mul-\ a.  He  is  dressed  like 
the  individual  who  danced  the  “ koolari  punta”  the  morning  before,  but  his  face  is 
wholly  white,  there  being  no  bars  across  it  (Fig.  299).  He  holds  a singed  leaf- 
bunch  in  either  hand,  which  he  raises  alternately  up  and  down. 

c.  The  Third  Night' s Performance. — On  the  top  of  the  head-piece  is  a charcoal 
ornamentation  formed  of  two  or  three  concentric  circles  around  a central  spot, 
and  between  two  parallel  bands  joined  behind : this  circular  mark  (Fig.  300)  is 
known  to  the  Pitta- Pitta  as  u-ron-goo-to.  The  “ leader”  (Fig  301)  can  be  recog- 
nised by  a transverse  bar  instead  of  a circular  patch  (Fig.  302)  on  the  forehead, 
while  the  two  vertical  bands  on  the  trunk  are  split  up  into  several  more  or  less 
rectangular  patches.  The  implement  consists  of  a long  stick  with  a bunch  of 
singed  leaves  and  twigs  tied  at  each  end.  The  corrobboree  commences  as  usual  at 
sunset,  but  starts  with  all  the  performers  sitting  round  in  a semi-circle;  then  the 
music  commences,  and  the  gins  are  called — 

Dancers.  Audience  : Singing. 

Performers  all  squatting — f m>o-room  po-Zoo-loo  ka-too-liim-Z>a-na: 

sticks  all  pointing  down  to  left  ...  ( the  name  of  this  night’s  dance. 

sticks  all  pointing  down  to  right  f . 7 , u « 

fFio-  son  & b | woo-room  po-Zoo-loo  koo-je-la-prww-na 


(Fig.  301) 

Performers  all  standing — 

sticks  horizontal  (Fig.  302) 

sticks  removed  to  moyerjo  .. 


^ na-ra,  na-rik  je-mun-&a-ra 

(wollun,  etc. 

('wollun,  etc. 


at  completion 


as  on  first  night. 


( amilkiprunna,  etc. 

( lootootomarola,  etc. 

The  musicians  again  sing  the  same  three  songs,  during  the  preparation  for 
supper,  as  on  previous  occasions — viz  , “ poolla,”  &c. 

After  tea,  the  dancing  recommences  with — 

Performers  squatting  ...  \ P01™1™  katoolumbana 

( „ ,,  koojelaprunna 

Performers  standing  ...  nara  nara  jemunkara 

This  is  followed  by  the  all-night  singing,  and  then  at  sunrise  the  “ koolari 
punta”  corrobboree  is  again  repeated  with  similar  costume  as  on  the  first  morning, 
but  two  people,  instead  of  one,  take  part  in  it. 


as  at  commence- 
ment of  enter- 
tainment. 
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d.  The  Fourth  Night' s Performance. — The  two  “leaders”  and  other  dancers 
are  all  dressed  the  same  (Fig.  303),  except  that  the  former  wear  feather-tufts 
in  the  armlets.  There  is  the  same  “ circle”  design  on  the  head-gear  as  of  the  night 
before.  The  corrobborce  stick  is  between  2 and  3 feet  long,  made  of 
bundles  of  grass  and  flax,  and  bound  lengthways  with  human  hair-twine,  and  then 
finished  off  by  being  wound  round  transversely  with  the  same  material : some- 
times it  may,  in  addition,  be  decorated  with  three  or  four  narrow  rings  of  white 
or  white-and-red  feather-down. 

At  sunset,  the  male  musicians  commence  singing  “ wooroom  polooloo,”  &c., 
the  same  song  as  the  night  before,  and  the  gins  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
performers  now  emerge  from  behind  the  moyerjo  in  indian  file,  the  two  “bosses” 
being  respectively  first  and  last.  As  they  advance  forwards,  stampiug  rhythmi- 
cally, and  sticks  all  pointing  down  to  (performers’)  left,  the  audience  sing  “yting- 
iin-jujig-iin-jd  icol-\ urn  pool-wa-ra,”  and  when  the  last  one  comes  into  view,  the 
real  corrobboree  commences  with — 


Dancees. 


Audience  : Singing. 


The  sticks  are  changed  from  left  to 
right  and  back  again  alternately : <{ 
two  jerks  with  each. 


C win- ti  wd-ko-liin-na 


55 

55 


55 

55 


Sticks  put  into  moyerjo 
At  completion  ... 


{joo-ka-pa-M-na 

C wollun,  etc. 

\ wollun,  etc. 
f amilkiprunna,  etc. 

I lootooto  marola,  etc. 


ka-po-ZwZ-la-pa  (the 
name), 
ka-rin-i-or-a. 
pul- tl-a  ba-Ha-ra. 

55  55 

( as  on  previous 
t nights. 


The  same  three  verses,  “ poolla,”  &c.,  are  again  sung  during  the  preparation 
of  supper,  and  after  the  meal  has  been  partaken  of,  dancing  is  resumed  with — 

winti  makolunna  kapolullapa 
„ * „ kariniora. 

„ „ pultia  banara. 

lookapatara  ,,  „ 


as  at  commencement  of  the  evening.  The  singing  as  usual  goes  on  again  all  night, 
and  at  sunrise  a performer,  costumed  as  on  the  second  morning,  dances  the  “ kurra 
putya,”  &c. 

e.  The  Fifth , and  lust.  Night's  Performance. — The  central  figure  of  this 
entertainment,  Molonga  himself  (Fig.  304),  is  greased  with  red  ochre  on  the  fore- 
arms and  thighs,  and  is  the  only  person  throughout  the  whole  corrobboree  who  is 
feathered  on  tho  back.  This  pattern  on  the  back  consists  of  a median  (seen  at 
Boulia,  Fig.  305),  or  unilateral  (seen  at  Grlenormiston,  Fig.  306)  circle  from  which 
the  design  more  or  less  radiates  in  the  former  case,  but  which  becomes  somewhat 
concentric  in  the  latter  : both  “costumes”  are  said  to  be  quite  orthodox  and  correct, 
though  the  Glenormiston  one,  being  more  difficult  to  “ draw,”  is  not  so  often 
attempted.  Molonga  carries  a long  feather-tipped  spear,  and  numerous  white 
feathers  stuck  into  his  hair,  but  wears  no  leaf  anklets.  With  regard  to  the  other 
dancers  (Fig.  307),  their  head-gear  instead  of  being  cone-shaped  is  flattened  from 
before  backwards  (sometimes  made  on  ?l  foundation  of  a disused  bent  jam-tin)  : 
the  two  leaders  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  transverse  white  bars  on 
the  main  vertical  red  trunk-bands,  and  the  feather  tufts  on  the  armlets. 


At  sunset  the  male  musicians  appear  first  as  usual,  and  sing  “ wooroom 
polooloo  katoolumbana”  (as  on  the  third  night),  when  the  women  join  in,  and  the 
performers  advance  one  by  one  and  make  their  obeisance,  as  on  the  first  night. 
The  corrobboree  itself,  while  all  are  dancing  with  alternate  open  and  closed  arms, 
commences  with — 


pil-il-a-roo-la  wot-ya-r#m-brin-a  (the  name). 
pa-um-pa-?m-bT  met-ye-ko-ht-ra 
ga-la-icer-na  wot-ya-cAa-ra-na 
„ wot-ya-aw£-ya-ra 


55 


Then 


55 
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The  dancing  being  temporarily  over,  the  evening  meal  is  prepared,  but  on  this 
occasion  there  is  no  “ poolla,”  &c.  ; after  supper  the  musicians  sing,  accompanied 
by  all  the  performers  dancing — 

or-a-ki-ma-«itf-la  mol-la-ma-/n7-li. 

„ ,,  5l-loor-m$-m. 

Suddenly,  the  great  event  of  the  evening  appears,  amidst  the  shrieking  and 
shouting  of  the  excited  audience,  in  the  person  of  Molonga  himself,  Avho  rushes  in 
at  them  from  the  darkness  in  front  as  if  about  to  spear  them  : he  retires  and  then 
advances  again  to  feign  another  attack.  The  excitement  having  subsided  on  his 
final  disappearance,  the  singing  proceeds  with — 

/coo-too-la  pa-ren-ja-rew-ja 
&M«-ti-en  po-Zoo-loo  wol-liim-poo-wd-ra 
ka-ra  pa-fa-pa-£«  l&-pa-rmg-M-ra. 
win-na-7?a-ra  prin-jolqpor-on-jo. 

Singing  is  again  kept  up  all  night,  but  on  this  particular  evening  a sort  of 
premium  or  reward  in  the  shape  of  extra  food,  &c.,  is  held  out  as  a bait  to  keep 
the  men  up  and  singing,  the  one  who  holds  out  till  sunrise  winning  it.  At  sunrise 
the  whole  series  of  performances  is  brought  to  a close  by  one  performer  (Fig.  308) 
dancing  “kurra  putya,”  &c.  (as  at  the  second  morning's  entertainment),  but 
instead  of  the  leafy  bushes  he  holds  an  oval-shaped  flat  piece  of  wood  in  his  hands, 
which  he  sways  from  side  to  side.  This  implement,  which  is  covered  with  feather- 
down  on  both  sides,  according  to  pattern,  is  intended  to  depict  the  female 
genitals. 

The  dance  being  now  completed,  the  women  and  children  retire  while  tbe 
moyerjo,  together  with  the  head-dresses,  forked  and  other  sticks  that  have  been 
used  during  the  preceding  five  nights,  &c.,  are  all  consumed  by  fire.  The  sun  is 
well  up  over  the  horizon  now. 

200.  Fables,  Tales,  and  Legends.— How  far  tbe  following  fables  are  traditional 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  women,  and  those  men  who  are  lazy,  that  is,  who  are 
always  loafing  around  the  camp,  are  the  best  bands  at  telling  them : a man  in  tbe 
full  vigour  of  mental  and  bodily  physique  looks  upon  it  as  womanish  and  childish, 
almost  derogatory,  to  know  anything  concerning  them,  and  will  almost  invariably 
refer  to  his  gin  when  any  such  matters  are  inquired  of.  The  large  majority  of 
the  stories  refer  to  animals  with  human  attributes,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  traditional  superstition  throughout  all  these  districts,  of 
those  extremely  remote  times  when  all  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  were  blackfellows 
(sect.  39)  : furthermore  there  is  almost  invariably  some  attempt  made  at  explaining 
any  physical  peculiarity  or  conformation.  The  following  tales  were  obtained  all 
in  the  Boulia  District: — 

201.  (a)  The  Water-hen  and  the  Emu. — An  emu  was  hatching  her  eggs  in 
close  proximity  to  a small  water-hen,  who  was  also  engaged  in  the  same  interesting 
occupation.  By-and-by  both  birds  proceeded  to  walk  along  the  grass  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  their  respective  nests.  The  same 
thing  happened  next  day.  But  on  the  following  morning,  the  water-hen  got  up 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual  and  went  her  way.  The  emu  happening  to  see  her 
neighbour’s  eggs,  said,  “ Hullo  ! big-fellow  eggs  all  same  like  mine,  me  take  him,” 
and  shifting  from  her  own  nest,  sat  upon  them.  As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  the 
water-hen  returned  home,  and  when  she  saw  the  emu  appropriating  her  eggs, 
began  growling,  but  being  so  much  smaller  a bird  could  not  use  force  to  turn  her 
away.  So  she  built  a large  fire,  and  threw  all  the  ashes  over  her  opponent,  who 
thus  got  all  her  feathers  browned : in  retaliation,  the  emu  threw  her  antagonist 
into  the  flames,  and  burnt  her  legs  for  her,  which  resulted  in  their  turning  red. 

202.  (b)  The  Galah-parrot  and  the  Lizard. — One  time,  there  was  a row  between 
the  galah  and  the  lizard.  The  lizard  took  up  a chisel  (sect.  149)  with  which  he  cut 
the  bird  upon  the  head,  the  result  being  that  his  “ top-knot  ” jumped  up  like  a 
wood-shaving,  and  the  blood  streaked  down  over  his  neck  and  breast  (the  red 
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mark):  the  galah,  however,  revenged  himself  by  getting  a lot  of  the  “prickly 
bendii  ” or  “burr,”  and  sticking  it  all  ever  the  lizard’s  back,  so  as  to  form  the 
warty  growths  there. 

203.  (c)  The  Opossum  and  the  Wild  (or  Spotted)  Cat. — The  opossum  and  the 

spotted  cat  went  away  in  different  directions  to  collect  pappa-seed.  The  opossum 
climbed  up  a coolibar-tree,  got  his  from  the  pods  (sect.  108),  and  then  returning 
home  was  just  in  the  act  of  preparing  it  on  the  grindstone,  when  the  cat  came  back 
empty-handed.  “ My  word  ! ” said  the  latter,  when  he  cast  eyes  upon  the  seed 
that  was  being  ground,  “ good-fellow  pappa-seed.  Where  you  get  him  that  one  ?” 
Now  the  opossum  of  course  was  not  anxious  to  tell  whence  he  had  obtained  his 
supply,  so  he  gammoned  a bit,  and  said  “ Oh  ! I get  him  along  big  rough  bushes 
on  ground.”  The  cat,  believing  what  he  heard,  broke  a lot  of  bushes  down,  and 
placed  the  fragments  on  the  stone,  but  of  course  they  were  no  good,  and  as  the 
opossum  would  not  let  him  have  any,  poor  pussy  had  to  go  to  bed  hungry. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  next  day,  the  opossum  returning  with 
proper  coolibar-seed,  and  the  cat  with  the  bush-tops  : again,  in  reply  to  inquiry,  the 
opossum  told  a lie,  and  while  he  managed  to  have  a good  feed  the  cat  was  obliged 
to  starve.  On  the  following  morning,  both  animals  started  out  again  to  collect  food, 
but  the  cat  instead  of  going  off  in  an  opposite  direction  watched  his  opportunity 
when  his  companion  was  out  of  sight,  and  stole  the  coolibar-seed  which  the 
opossum  had  left  in  his  koolamon  : having  duly  ground,  tasted,  and  eaten  it,  he 
remarked,  “This  more  better.”  When  the  opossum  arrived  back  in  camp,  he  saw 
his  koolamon  empty,  and  expressed  his  suspicion  by  stating,  “ Here  ! you  been  steal 
pappa-seed  belong  me  ? ” “No,”  replied  the  cat,  “pappa  belong  me  allround 

about.”  After  some  preliminary  growling  they  began  to  fight,  the  opossum  got 
the  worst  of  it  and  his  ham-strings  cut,  with  the  result  that  his  “ heel  ” became 
very  prominent,  while  the  cat  got  his  fur  spotted  with  the  seed. 

204.  (d)  The  “Laughing  Jackass”  and  the  Blackfellows. — Two  blacks  were 
hunting  up  a big  mob  of  emus,  and  having  got  everything  ready  in  absolute 
silence,  were  just  about  to  drive  them  into  the  net  (sect.  13 L),  when  one  of  these 
jackasses  burst  out  laughing,  and  frightened  the  emus  away.  Of  course  the 
blacks  were  very  wild  at  having  lost  their  intended  prey,  and  therefore  killed  him. 
The  bird  now  always  laughs  at  their  failure  in  catching  emus. 

205.  (e)  The  Snake  and  the  Fish. — A snake  and  a fish  had  a fight : the  former 
turned  out  victorious,  and  as  a punishment  made  his  victim  carry  his  skin  (the 
scales)  and  bones  (dorsal-fin)  on  his  back. 

206.  (e)  The  Eed-tit  and  the  Brown-tit. — [The  red-tit,  Pitta-Pitta  moo-na-tim- 
pi-el-la,  is  about  2 to  2-|  inches  long  with  red  head  and  breast : the  brown-tit,  Pitta- 
Pitta  tin-er-ta , of  similar  size,  is  a brown  bird  living  among  the  porcupine-grass.] 
“ Come  and  catch  kangaroo,”  said  the  brown  to  the  red-tit ; the  latter  said,  “ No  ! 
me  go  look  out  for  witooka  (sect.  113),  and  then  me  go  along  camp.”  On  their 
return  after  a successful  expedition  in  both  cases,  the  red-tit  wanted  to  exchange 
some  of  his  witooka  for  kangaroo-flesh,  and  asked  his  friend  to  partake  of  some, 
but  the  only  reply  he  got  was,  “ No  ! me  no  eat  him — me  get  him  guts’  ache.’ 
When  the  brown-tit  had  finished  his  meal,  he  hid  what  remained  of  the  kangaroo- 
flesh  up  in  a tree,  and  cleared  the  ground  all  round  the  butt,  so  that  even  if  the 
red-tit  had  stolen  some  he  would  have  recognised  the  thief  by  his  tracks  in  the 
sand  around  (sect.  225).  By-and-by  the  red-tit  began  to  think,  “ What  me  do?” 
so  he  proceeded  to  the  sand-hills,  where  he  saw  some  emu-tracks,  and  having  dug 
four  or  five  pit-falls  close  up  against  some  wild-grape  vines  (sect.  133),  gathered 
a few  xoitooka  roots,  and  returned  with  them  to  camp.  It  was  night-time  now, 
and  still  being  keen  on  getting  some  kangaroo-flesh,  the  red-tit  again  offered 
the  brown-tit  some  of  his  witooka  in  exchange,  but  being  refused,  retired  to 
rest  very  much  disgusted.  Early  the  following  morning,  however,  the  red- 
tit  went  to  have  a look  at  his  emu-traps,  and  finding  them  full  of  emus, 
cooked  and  skinned  them  : what  flesh  he  could  not  eat,  he  brought  back  to 
camp  close  alongside  the  particular  tree  where  the  kangaroo  meat  had  been 
placed.  His  mate  soon  saw  him,  and  recognising  the  emu-flesh  said,  “ Hullo ! 
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you  been  catch  him  emu  ? Here!  give  him  me.  Me  give  him  you  kangaroo.” 
But  the  red-tit  having  now  the  advantage  said,  “ No  ! me  no  want  him  tuck  out 
now.  Might  get  long  ears”  (like  a kangaroo,  sect.  74,  Fig.  25),  and  to  aggravate 
him  still  more  proceeded  a second  time  to  the  sand-hills  only  to  return  with  still 
more  emu-flesh,  and  again  point-blank  refused  to  barter,  reiterating,  “No  ! no! 
me  might  get  him  long  ears  and  long  tail,  too.”  And  though  the  brown-tit  gave  his 
assurance  that  he  had  himself  already  eatentwo  kangaroos  and  had  noticed  no  special 
growth  either  in  his  ears  or  in  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  the  red-tit  would  not 
come  to  terms.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  they  soon  both  got  into  a 
temper,  and  began  to  fight,  the  brown  one  with  a kangaroo-tail,  and  the  red  one 
with  an  emu-leg  : the  scrimmage  lasted  a long  while,  the  red-tit  getting  his  head 
and  breast  besmothered  in  blood,  and  the  brown-tit  having  his  head  and  beak 
battered  into  its  present  shape. 

207.  (g)  The  Two  Fishermen. — Two  blackfellows,  a Yunda  and  a Pitta-Pitta, 
having  made  some  nets  went  fishing  in  the  Booloo-Booloo  water-hole  [on  the  “ L5- 
Mile  Creek”  branch  of  the  Hamilton  River,  where  the  Winton  road  crosses  it,  about 
15  miles  from  Boulia,  sect.  226].  By-and-bv,  Mul-ka-ri  (sect.  260)  said  to  them, 
“ You  go  along  other  fellow  water-hoie.  Me  want  him  this  one  water-hole  myself.” 
So  they  turned  round  and  made  tracks  for  Parapijori  [=  Parapituri  Water-hole  on 
the  Georgina  River — sect.  226),  and  as  they  were  drawing  near  their  destination 
saw  a lot  of  hawks  flying  about  (sect.  225)  : thus  they  knew  that  some  one  was 
already  camped  there.  Nevertheless,  they  went  on,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  water-edge  recognised  a large  mob  of  blacks  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  latter  shouted  out,  “Hullo!  you  two-fellow!  what  name?”  (=  what 
do  you  want  ?),  and  got  for  answer,  “ Me  two-fellow  look  out  pish  (=  fish,  sect.  3). 
Leave  him  little-fellow  place.  Me  two-fellow  only  got  him  small  net.”  The 
necessary  permission  having  been  granted,  the  two  visitors  went  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  water-hole  and  driving  their  hosts  away,  got  all  the  fish  for  themselves  and 
returned  to  Booloo  Booloo.  When  Mulkari  asked  them  where  they  had  got  such 
a fine  haul,  they  told  him  a lie  and  said,  “ Oh  ! from  little  fellow  water-hole,  very 
muddy,”  so  that  he  should  not  guess  the  exact  spot.  Soon  afterwards  our  two 
visitors  again  went  to  Parapijori,  and  did  exactly  the  same  thing : they  turned  the 
whole  crowd  of  friendlies  away,  caught  all  the  fish,  and  told  a similar  tale  to 
Mulkari  on  their  return.  They  played  this  trick  so  often,  that  at  last  the  Parapijori 
boys  got  into  a temper  and  said,  “ Me  altogether-fellow  kill  him  that  two-fellow  ” : 
they  therefore  stuck  some  hook  boomerangs  (sect.  224)  point  upwards  into  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  taking  care  to  cast  their  nets  earlier  than 
usual,  caught  all  the  fish,  and  hid  them  behind  some  bushes.  By-and-by,  the  two 
fishermen  came  up  as  usual,  and  noticing  the  tracks,  exclaimed,  “ Hullo  ! you 
been  catch  him  pish  this  morning,?  ” in  answer  to  which  the  crowd  replied,  “ No  ! 
me  altogether-fellow  no  been  catch  him  pish  this  morning.  Big  mob  pelican  and 
shag  been  playing  about  here  and  catch  him  all  pish,”  and  words  to  that  effect.  So 
the  pair  went  into  the  water,  upon  permit  being  granted,  hunted  the  others  away 
as  before,  but  of  course  on  this  occasion  caught  no  fish  at  all.  At  last  when  their 
patience  was  exhausted,  the  Pitta-Pitta  said  to  the  Yunda  boy,  “ You  go  dive 
down,”  but  the  latter  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  wearing  a large  head-net 
(sect.  168).  After  a bit  of  wrangling  one  of  them  eventually  dived  down,  and  as 
he  remained  below  the  surface  rather  longer  than  customary,  his  mate,  wondering 
what  had  happened,  dived  down  too:  directly  both  were  out  of  sight,  all  the  Parapijori 
men  jumped  in,  and  having  drowned  them  both,  stuck  them  on  to  the  hook- 
boomerangs  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

208.  (h)  The  Porcupine  and  the  Eagle-Hawk. — A porcupine  and  eagle-hawk 
were  fighting  one  day:  the  latter  had  a lot  of  spears  which  he  stuck  into  the  por- 
cupine (the  bristles),  but  by  way  of  punishment  he  was  made  to  eat  raw  meat. 

209.  (j)  The  Black  Crow  and  the  Hawk. — A black  crow  and  a hawk  had  a 
fight.  The  hawk  succeeded  in  knocking  his  adversary  over  and  rolling  him  in  the 
charcoal,  whence  his  black  plumage  : he  himself  got  punished,  however,  by  being 
made  to  eat  putrid  meat. 
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210.  (k)  The  Hawk  and  the  Bower-bird. — There  was  a quarrel  between  a 
small  hawk — the  species  with  a “ dirty  brisket  ” — and  the  bower-bird  : the  hawk 
got  the  worst  of  it.  So  the  hawk  thought  he  would  steal  his  opponent’s  young 
ones  and  eggs,  but  going  to  the  nest  could  only  find  grass  and  stones  there 
(i.e.,  the  play-ground)  : he  therefore  left  a snake  in  the  enclosure  which  bit  and 
killed  the  bower-bird  when  he  came  home  at  night. 

211.  (l)  The  Moon. — A long  time  ago,  when  the  blackfellow  was  a turkey, 
he  damaged  his  foot  and  ankle  very  badly,  and  asked  a gin,  a cockatoo-parrot, 
where  the  nearest  water-hole  was.  She  said,  “ No  water  here.”  He  then  asked 
a green  parrot  if  he  knew  where  the  water  w'as,  and  as  the  foot  was  becoming 
more  swollen,  requested  him  furthermore  to  cut  it  open,  but  the  green-parrot 
said  he  couldn’t  do  it.  He  thereupon  successively  appealed  to  a crowr,  a black- 
fellow  doctor,  an  eagle-hawk,  the  moon,  a white-fellow  doctor,  and  even  the 
evil-one  himself,  to  render  him  the  necessary  assistance:  but  they  one  and  all 
said  they  couldn’t  undertake  the  job.  As  a last  chance  he  begged  of  the  earth- 
grub  to  give  him  relief  : the  latter  said  he  would,  and  thereupon  bit  into  the 
swollen  flesh,  bored  his  way  deep  into  the  diseased  part,  sucked  all  the  putrid  matter 
out,  and  cured  the  patient.  A large  corrobboree  was  therefore  held,  and  the  galahs, 
storm-birds,  white  and  black  cockatoos,  butcher-birds,  magpies,  bovver-birds,  together 
with  the  opossums,  porcupines,  bandicoots,  &c.,  all  took  part  in  it.  And  while 
the  turkey  and  the  earth-grub  together  with  the  clouds  and  skies  shifted  their 
position  (for  the  latter  had  until  then  always  remained  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground)  the  whole  party  began  singing  “ there  goes  our  brother  up.”  And  of 
course  both  animals  stayed  up  there.  But  so  that  the  people  below  should  always 
remember  what  a good  physician  he  had  proved  himself  to  be,  the  earth-grub 
sends  a moon  regularly  every  month  to  bear  him  in  mind,  for  the  moon  is  a 
brother  of  his,  and,  like  him,  bores  his  way  out  of  the  ground,  rises  up  again  on 
high,  sinks  once  more  and  dies.  He  has  plenty  of  brothers,  this  worm,  and  so  he 
sends  a different  one,  a moon,  every  month.  [N.B. — That  it  is  a different  moon 
every  month  is  a common  belief  among  these  aboriginals.] 

212.  (m)  The  G-alah-parrot  and  the  Opossum. — A galah  and  an  opossum, 
each  having  tomahawks,  were  fighting  one  day,  with  the  result  that  they  both 
got  very  much  damaged  : the  parrot  got  his  neck  and  breast  all  cut  open  (red 
plumage),  while  the  opossum  received  a black  mark  on  his  snout. 

213.  The  “Come-back”  or  “Return”  Boomerang  (Pitta-Pitta  ma-Jce  or  icop- 
poo-ro  ma-ro,  Yaroiuga  ung-gub-pi-ja-ul-ve-a , Mitakoodi  pe-eng  boo-na,  &c.)  is  a toy 
which,  compared  with  a fighting  boomerang,  is  always  lighter,  much  smaller,  and 
varies  in  shape  from  a comparatively  strong  angle  to  something  approaching  a 
half-moon,  the ' knee  or  bend  being  always  in  the  ceutre.  Sometimes  it  is  cut 
down  from  one  of  the  other  kinds  of  boomerang  that  has  been  damaged  or  broken. 
If  coloured  at  all,  it  is  smeared  with  charcoal:  it  may  often  be  ornamented,  but 
there  is  no  rule  or  uniformity  in  the  gravings,  of  which  some  of  the  designs 
may  be  very  quaint  ( e.g .,  emus  with  net  in  Pig.  309,  iguanas  in  Pig.  310).  No 
further  definitive  description  can  be  offered.  The  return  boomerang  is  never  used 
as  a recognised  article  of  exchange  or  barter:  that  is  to  say  it  does  not  travel, 
and  is  manufactured  just  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  strictly  a man’s  toy,  and  is 
used  in  different  ways  as  follows  : — In  the  Boulia  District,  five,  six,  or  perhaps 
more  men  will  stand  in  Indian  file,  each  individual  with  raised  arms  resting  his 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in  front:  another  of  the  playmates,  standing 
by  himself  at  some  distance  ahead  and  facing  the  foremost  of  the  file,  throws  the 
boomerang  over  their  heads,  and  as  it  circles  round  they  all  follow  it  in  its 
gyration,  the  game  being  for  any  of  them  to  escape  being  hit,  each  taking  it  in 
turn  to  throw  the  missile  (see  bird’s-eye  view  in  Pig.  311).  Among  the  Yaroinga 
tribe  on  the  Upper  Georgina,  they  often  try  and  arrange  to  make  up  two  sides, 
the  object  being  for  a member  of  one  team  to  hit  an  individual  of  the  opposite 
group.  In  the  Cloncurry  District,  the  Mitakoodi  fix  a peg  into  the  ground,  and 
the  one  who  can  strike  or  come  nearest  to  it  with  the  boomerang  when  it  falls  to 
the  ground  is  declared  the  best  man. 
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It  might  "be  pointed  out  here  that  any  kind  of  fighting  boomerang  can  be 
more  or  less  thrown  in  such  manner  as  to  “ return”  or  “ come-back,”  making  one 
single  complete,  or  perhaps  two  incomplete,  revolutions  from  the  starting-point. 
This  particular  toy  variety,  however,  can  make  three,  or  sometimes  even  four, 
complete  gyrations,  each  whirl  being  antagonistic  ( i.e .,  reversed  in  direction)  at  a 
lower  level,  and  smaller,  than  the  one  immediately  preceding  (see  the  diagrams  of 
tlie  bird’s-eye  and  side-views  of  its  flight  in  Figs.  312  and  313  respectively). 

214.  The  Toy  “ Throwing-stick  ” is  a thin  rounded  straight  stick,  usually 
gidyea,  with  an  elongately  knobbed  extremity  (Fig.  314),  the  whole  varying  from 
about  12  to  20  inches  in  length : it  reminds  one  somewhat  of  a nulla-nulla  (but 
very  much  attenuated),  the  larger  varieties  having  even  a similar  name.  At 
Boulia,  Marion  Downs,  and  Grlenormiston,  the  shorter  kind  is  known  as  boom-bo , 
in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District  as  koom-po , and  in  theCloncurry  as  jim-ba-do  : 
in  the  Boulia  District  the  larger  variety  is  called  moor-ro  ( cf. , Pitta-Pitta  mor-ro, 
a nulla-nulla,  sect.  43/)  and  in  the  Cloncurry,  min-jo.  Held  at  the  thinner  end 
with  the  arm  thrust  well  back  from  the  shoulder,  the  smaller  toy  is  thrown  from 
a distance  of  2 or  3 yards  up  and  against  the  fringe  of  some  overhanging  bushes 
or  leafy  branches,  or  even  against  some  thick  .foliage  held  up  by  a companion  : 
immediately  upon  striking  the  obstacle  so  interposed,  the  stick  shoots  through  the 
air,  knob  foremost,  and  with  greater  impetus  to  a distance  quite  one  and  a-half  to 
twice  as  great  than  would  otherwise  be  traversed.  The  larger  toy  is  similarly 
employed,  but  is  thrown  downwards  against  a tussock  or  low-lying  bush,  whence  it 
shoots  along  or  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland  is  to  be  met  another  toy  similar 
to  the  preceding,  and  known,  certainly  in  the  Boulia  and  Cloncurry  Districts,  by 
the  same  name — the  kun-cli  kun-di  (sect.  43y).  It  is  thick,  rounded,  from  18  to 
20  inches  in  length,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  but  strongly  bent  (Fig.  315), 
indeed  approaching  nearest  in  shape  to  the  boomerangs  met  with  around  Birdsville 
(sect.  242)  : one  can  hardly  help  suspecting,  in  fact,  but  that  this  toy  is  a stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  boomerang  from  the  nulla-nulla  or  straight  throwmg-stick.  It  is 
held,  convex  side  forwards,  firmly  in  the  hand,  and  simultaneously  pressed  close 
against  the  extended  forefinger  : it  is  thrown  downwards  against  a log  or  thick 
branch  lying  on  the  ground,  from  which  it  rises  into  the  air  in  a straight  direction, 
revolving  in  its  flight  on  a more  or  less  horizontal  plane. 

215.  “The  Whirler.” — The  “whirler,’-*  “whirring-stick,”  “roarer,”  &c.,  of 
one’s  boyhood  days  is  met  with  throughout  North- West-Central  Queensland: 
(Pitta-Pitta  pril-linq-a,  Boxburgh  blacks,  mer-pul-li-mung-i,  Yaroinga  un-mun-ja , 
Kalkadoon  and  Mitakoodi  pi-ri  pi-ri).  It  is  made  of  a flattened  piece  of  gidyea 
or  other  timber,  cut  into  a spindle-shape,  into  one  extremity  of  which  a hole  is 
drilled  with  a sharpened  emu-bone  (Fig.  316).  By  means  of  the  aperture,  this 
whirler  is  attached  to  a piece  of  string  fixed  to  the  end  of  a small  stick  ; with  the 
latter  held  in  the  hand  the  “ roarer  ” can  be  made  to  rapidly  revolve,  the  flat 
surface  as  it  catches  the  wind,  giving  rise  to  the  noise  (Fig.  317).  The  smaller 
whirring  boards  are  about  4 inches  in  length,  and  have  no  gravings  on  them,  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  red-ochred  : they  are  used  as  toys  or  playthings  indis- 
criminately by  either  sex  and  at  any  age.  The  graved  and  larger  varieties,  7 to 
8 inches  and  more,  are  brought  into  requisition  at  certain  of  the  initiation  cere- 
monies (sect.  301,  Figs.  318,  319),  while  among  the  Yaroinga  tribes  they  may  be 
put  to  the  special  use  of  love-charms  (sect.  325,  Fig.  320)  : both  these  last- 
mentioned  would  appear  to  be  always  kept  away  from  the  view  of  women. 

216.  The  Ball. — Three  kinds  of  ball-game  are  to  be  found  in  these  districts  : 
the  “ catch-ball,”  “ stick-and-stone,”  and  “spin-ball,”  the  two  former  of  which  are 
certainly  indigenous,  the  last  being  imported  within  recent  times. 

a.  The  catch-ball  is  played  everywhere  by  both  sexes,  and  either  singly,  or 
with  sides,  throwing  it  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  individuals  trying  to  intercept 
it  while  still  off  the  ground.  From  the  fact  of  the  players  jumping  up  to  catch 
it  resembling  the  antics  of  a kangaroo,  the  Kalkadoons  sometimes  describe  this 
game  as  the  “ kangaroo- play.”  The  ball  itself  is  made  of  a piece  of  opossum  or 
kangaroo  hide,  or  some  rags,  &c.,  tied  up  with  opossum-string  or  hair-twine. 
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b.  Stick-and-stone  I only  know  of  being  practised  in  the  Boulia  District  where 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  as  poo-cho  poo-cho  tou-e-mul-le-a  ( cf 
Kalkadoon  poo-clio  poo-cho , the  name  for  a spin-ball,  and  Pitta-Pitta  tou-e-mul-le- 
the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb  iou-e-  to  hit,  or  to  strike).  It  is  played  among  the 
men,  with  from  four  to  six  individuals  on  each  side,  the  two  groups  standing 
at  a distance  of  from  15  to  20  yards  apart : the  members  of  each  group,  all 
armed  with  a stick,  stand  one  behind  the  other,  a space  of  3 or  4*  feet 
separating  them.  The  game  consists  in  alternately  throwing  a stone  in  the  rough 
and  of  convenient  size  from  one  side  to  the  other,  each  individual  trying  to 
intercept  it  with  his  stick  as  it  skips  or  rolls  before  him  on  the  ground. 

c.  The  spin-ball  is  a round  ball  of  about  1 to  1|  inch  diameter,  made  of  lime, 
ashes,  sand,  clay,  and  sometimes  hair,  rolled  into  shape  either  between  the  hands 
or  the  folds  of  a blanket,  and  subsequently  baked,  thus  making  it  smooth  and 
hard  : it  may  subsequently  be  painted  with  red  or  yellow-ochre.  The  ball  is 
spun  by  being  pressed  betweep  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  (Fig.  321)  upon 
either  a patch  of  smooth  hard  ground,  or  more  usually  upon  a flat  board,  sheet  of 
kerosene-tin,  &c.  Played  by  men  and  women,  two  or  even  three  at  a time  ; the 
one  whose  ball  spins  longest  wins  the  stake,  which  is  often  a wax-match  or  two  ! 
The  game  can  also  be  played  by  the  participants  taking  sides,  each  backing 
individual  members  against  its  adversary’s.  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  these  parts  from  the  Lower  Diamautina  Biver,  within  but  very 
recent  years,  coming  up  the  Georgina  via  Bedouri:  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached,  or  to  be  known,  to  the  Mitakoodi  as  yet  (1896).  The  spin-ball  is  called 
jil-lor-a  at  Boulia,  po-po-jo  at  Glenormiston  and  lloxbui’gh,  poo-cho  poo-cho  in  the 
Kalkadoon  country,  and  un-ni-dup-it -up-pa  at  Pleadingly  and  Lake  Nash. 

217.  The  Skipping-rope. — Among  the  Northern  Mitakoodi  and  Grenada 
Kalkadoon,  a sort  of  skipping-rope,  too-ri  too-ri , is  made  from  the  long  roots  of 
the  Bauhinia  or  of  the  big  white-gum  growing  near  the  water’s  edge  : the  rope  is 
held  by  two  play-mates,  who  swing  it  backwards  and  forwards — they  do  not 
circle  it. 

218.  “ Hunt  the  Eye”  is  played  as  follows: — On  a small  piece  of  level  sandy 
ground,  a circular  space  of  from  2 to  2-g-  feet  in  diameter  is  roughly  marked  out, 
and  carefully  smoothed  over  with  the  hand.  Bound  this  ring  members  of  either 
sex  and  any  age  may  be  squatting,  and  all  eyes  being  closed  at  a given  signal,  one 
amongst  the  number  will  hide  some  small  object  beneath  the  sand  which  the  others 
will  now  set  upon  discovering.  The  object  hidden- is  the  lens  of  a rat’s,  opossum’s, 
or  small  kangaroo’s  eye,  removed  after  cooking  ; indeed,  the  Kalkadoons  speak  of 
this  as  the  mil-ti  or  “eye ’’-game,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  anything  different 
from  the  constituents  of  the  subjacent  soil,  e.g.,  seeds,  &c.,  and  of  comparatively 
minute  size,  say,  to  £ inch  in  diameter,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  players 
start  looking  for  the  hidden  object  by  picking  up  a pinch  or  two  of  sand  at  a 
time,  and  letting  it  sift  slowly  through  the  fingers.  Another  way  of  playing 
the  game  is  for  the  original  hider,  while  the  others  have  their  eyes  open,  to  take 
up  handful  after  handful  of  sand  and  sprinkle  it  here  and  there  rapidly  over  the 
circular  space : he  watches  his  opportunity,  and  lets  the  object  to  be  hidden  fall 
with  the  sand.  “Hunt  the  Eye”  is  common  throughout  all  the  different 
ethnographical  districts. 

219.  “ Hide  and  Seek”  is  also  a very  commonly  played  game,  even  by  adults. 
There  may  be  as  many  as  three  seekers  in  it,  these  covering  their  eyes  with  the 
hands,  or  putting  their  heads,  with  eyes  shut,  close  to  the  ground  while  the  others 
hide  themselves.  If  they  cannot  find  those  who  are  concealed,  they  often  make  a 
whistling  sound  as  a sign  of  defeat. 

220.  “ Smoke-Spirals  ” are  played  thus : — Any  leaf,  piece  of  light  bark,  or 
even  a mussel  shell,  by  means  of  a peculiar  motion  of  the  wrist  and  arm,  can  be 
thrown  in  such  manner  into  the  smoke  rising  from  an  ample  fire  as  to  ascend  with 
it  like  a spiral.  There  are  different  ways  of  holdiug  the  article  in  question,  the 
most  usual  being  represented  in  Eig.  322  : the  wrist  is  rotated  outwards  at  the 
same  time  that  the  tore-arm  is  jerked  sharply  forwards  and  downwards  the  object 
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leaving  the  hand  just  at  the  completion  of  the  movement.  Another  method  of 
throwing  the  leaf  into  the  smoke  is  to  hold  the  leaf  between  (he  fourth  and  fifth 
digits,  as  in  Pig.  323,  and  with  a motion  of  the  fore-arm  similar  to  that  in  the 
preceding  rotate  the  wrist  inwards:  the  Kalkadoon  among  whom  I have 
noticed  this  way  of  jerking  it,  speak  of  this  game  as  pi-ri-jo-rong-o.  A far 
easier  and  commoner  method  of  throwing  the  leaf  is  to  make  the  firmly  extended 
fore-finger  of  the  one  hand  act  as  a sort  of  spring  on  the  other  (Pig.  324),  the 
leaf  at  the  moment  of  release  being  shot  at  an  angle  into  the  smoke. 

221.  Mimicking  Animals  and  Birds. — The  mimicking  of  animals  and  birds 
forms  an  important  category  in  the  diversions  with  which  the  aboriginals  of  these 
districts  may  amuse  themselves  in  their  leisure  hours.  Emus  and  kangaroos  can 
be  very  well  imitated  ; the  former  especially  at  even  a short  distance  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  article  (Pig.  325).  The  mimic’s  arm  and  hand 
represent  the  bird’s  neck  and  head,  his  own  head  and  back  being  covered  with  a 
blanket  (a  Queensland  Government  one  probably),  the  extremity  of  which  he  tilts 
up,  with  a bunch  of  feathers  in  his  hand  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  tail  Or  again, 
a whole  party  may  be  bathing  together  in  the  river,  and  while  some  may  be 
imitating  the  actions  and  “ calls”  of  various  water-birds,  others  will  hunt  and  try 
to  catch  them.  The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  most  general  of  all  these 
“imitative”  games  is  the  drawing  of  different  animal  and  bird-tracks  in  the 
smoothed  sand,  by  means  of  the  fingers,  finger-nails,  palms,  small  sticks,  <fcc.  : 
after  making  several  of  these  artificial  tracks  they  will  finish  up  with  a European 
boot-print,  making  it  about  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  and  then  burst  out  laughing 
at  its  ludicrous  size.  It  will  subsequently  be  noted  that  given  a fairly-sized 
camp,  the  foot-print  of  each  adult  may  be  recoguised  by  the  others  (sect.  225). 

222.  Coursing. — A form  of  “ coursing  ” is  practised*  in  the  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  District  as  follows  : — A wallaby,  dingo,  rat,  &c.,  having  been  previously 
caught  with  a net,  is  kept  alive  and  in  captivity  by  means  of  a strong  twine  attached 
to  one  of  its  legs.  When  all  the  players  are  ready,  and  in  position,  the  animal  is 
let  go,  and  must  be  caught  with  the  hands  only,  no  sticks,  stones,  or  boomerangs 
being  permissible  in  its  recapture. 

223.  Pit-throwing  is  a game  played  by  the  Kalkadoon.  Any  fairly-sized 
bone,  often  a human  shin,  is  slung  by  means  of  attached  twine  over  an  emu-net 
into  a pit  or  hole  excavated  on  its  further  ^side.  Considering  the  great  distance 
often  intervening  between  the  thrower  and  the  excavation,  great  skill  is 
apparently  necessary  in  making  the  bone  fall  into  the  hole  without  touching  the 
net. 
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224.  The  “Walk-about”  is  perhaps,  in  its  ultimate  results,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  vogue  among  the  aboriginals,  and  yet  one  on  account  of 
which  their  white  brethren  will,  as  often  as  not.  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  To  the  settlers  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an  excuse  for  a holiday 
or  for  shirking  the  work  upon  which  the  blacks  would  otherwise  be  employed: 
surmises  that  in  some  cases  may  be  perfectly  correct.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
however,  this  walk-about  is  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  trading  or  bartering 
system  which  is  more  or  less  continually  going  on  throughout  the  various  districts. 
Certain  trade-routes  laid  down  from  time  immemorial  along  their  own  or 
messmates’  country  are  followed  by  the  members  of  a tribe  or  tribes,  along  which 
each  knows  that  he  is  free  to  travel  unmolested  : these  routes,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,' are  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  opening  of  the  local  market,  so  to  speak, 
may  take  place  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  elders  or  “ bosses  ” at  one  of  the 
larger  camps,  e.g.,  Marion  Downs,  Port  Constantine,  &c.,  where  instructions  are 
issued  as  to  when  to  leave,  whom  to  go,  what  to  take,  and  what  to  return  with. 
In  smaller  and  less  frequented  encampments,  e.g.,  Boulia,  the  peregrination  may 
commence  when  any  fresh  pituri  is  seen  knocking  about  for  sale,  this  being  a 
pretty  certain  indication  that  their  neighbours  elsewhere  must  all  be  on  the  walk- 
about themselves.  It  also  often  happens  that  an  individual  will  start  on  the  road 
for  business  on  his  own,  or  friends’  account,  whenever  the  inclination  suits. 

The  recognised  routes  invariably,  and  for  reasons  readily  intelligible,  run 
along  water-courses  and  water-holes  ; taking  all  in  all  it  may  be  stated  that  owing 
to  the  ordinarily  scanty  supplies  of  this  commodity  during  the  summer  months,  the 
walk-about  usually  takes  place  sometime  during  the  winter  ones.  The  length  of 
time  occupied  on  each  journey  varies  with  the  distance  of  course,  from  a few 
weeks  to  several  months,  and  cases  are  not  unknown  where  the  blacks  will  travel 
all  one  winter  before  reaching  their  destination,  will  spend  the  summer,  the  dry 
season,  there,  and  then  return  the  following  winter. 

225.  Signs  and  Signals  on  the  Road. — In  connection  with  these  peregrinations 
certain  methods  are  adopted  for  indicating  the  road  or  denoting  the  traveller’s 
presence  to  friends  and  fellow-tribesmen  in  front  or  behind  : such  are  the  smoke- 
signals,  finger-posts,  foot-prints,  geopraphical  names,  terms  for  cardinal  points, 
&c.  Smoke-signals  and  signal-fires  are  known  to  have  been  recognised  and 
answered  at  distances  upwards  of  ten  miles  apart.  A variation  is  sometimes 
made  in  “ breaking’’  the  smoke  so  as  to  make  it  rise  in  quickly  succeeding 
columns  : these  smoke-breaks  are  made  by  lighting  an  ordinary  fire  in  the  open, 
but  alternately  covering  and  removing  with  leafy  boughs  in  rapid  succession. 
“ Smoke-rings”  at  Birdsville  and  the  surrounding  district  are  said  to  be  produced 
by  igniting  some  bushes  placed  inside  a hollow  log  fixed  up  on  end,  on  the  top  of 
of  which  a piece  of  bark  is  placed,  this  being  quickly  slipped  off  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  and  as  speedily  replaced  when  a “ ring”  is  wanted : I have 
observed  nothing  like  this,  however,  around  Boulia.  In  response  to  inquiry,  it 
would  appear  that  no  special  information  can  be  conveyed  by  these  smoke-signals 
beyond  the  actual  presence  there  of  the  person  or  persons  making  them.  Though 
outside  human  control,  yet  forming  a very  distinctive  sign  at  long  distance  of  the 
presence  of  a camping-ground,  are  the  numerous  small  brown  hawks  which  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  travellers  for  miles  and  miles  : in  the  early  days,  these 
feathered  scavengers  have  often  proved  the  means  of  giving  the  aboriginals  away 
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(sect.  207).  To  show  any  deviation  from  the  main-track,  a finger  post,  in  the 
shape  of  any  small  stick,  tussock  of  grass,  &c  , is  stuck  in  the  direction  to  be  pur- 
sued into  a small  mound  of  sand,  earth,  &c.,  two  or  three  inches  high,  erected  on  the 
roadway.  Sometimes  the  somewhat  similar  plan  is  adopted  of  placing  at  intervals  of 
every  200  yards  or  so,  a tussock  of  grass  pulled  up  by  the  roots:  not  so  much  to  actasa 
director  but  rather  to  ensure  for  those  following  that  the  route  pursued  is  the  correct 
one.  Mr.  Wienholt  tells  me  that  on  Warenda  and  around  the  Hamilton  River  gene- 
rally, what  he  believed  to  be  a form  of  a track-signal,  in  the  form  of  two  boomerangs 
placed  crosswise  on  the  flat,  used  frequently  to  be  met  with  when  the  blacks  were 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  definitive  forms  of  track-signal,  however,  are 
the  actual  footprints  of  the  party  preceding  ; and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  each  camp  many  an  individual’s  footprint  is  known  and  remembered, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  a European  can  often  recognise  certain  hoof- 
marks  belonging  to  particular  horses  of  his.  At  Boulia,  when  a black  proposes 
leaving  camp  for  a few  days,  and  is  unwilling  to  take  with  him  all  his  belongings, 
little  enough  though  they  are,  he  will  go  to  some  neighbouring  and  not  too  much 
frequented  spot,  leave  his  impedimenta  there,  and  on  the  surface  around  clear  a 
circular  space,  upon  an  extra  well-smoothed  portion  of  which  he  will  plant  an 
imprint  of  his  foot : this  impress  being  well  known  to  his  mates,  he  can  rest  assured 
that  the  property  will  remain  intact  during  his  absence  (sect.  206).  Ho  evidence 
has  been  forthcoming,  at  all  events  in  the  Boulia  District,  where  it  was  carefully 
inquired  for,  that  the  track  is  ever  indicated  by  any  cuts,  marks,  &c.,  on  the  trees. 


226.  Names  of  Water-holes,  Camping-grounds,  &c. — At  the  chief  encampment, 
the  central  camping-home  of  each  tribe,  there  is  a name  for  every  landmark,  or 
what  can  possibly  be  used  as  such,  in  the  vicinity:  each  sandhill,  mountain, 
water-hole,  river  bend,  stony  ridge,  gully,  bigger-sized  tree,  indeed  anything  and 
everything  out  of  the  ordinary  has  a special  name  applied  to  it.  During  my  visit 
to  Roxburgh  Downs  I was  shown  a fairly-sized  water-hole,  the  portions  of  which 
are  described  at  least  under  seveu  different  names.  The  importance  of  water  both 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  camp  and  along  the  different  lines  of  travel  will  explain 
in  some  measure  how  it  happens  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a mountain  or  some 
markedly  elevated  ridge,  all  geographical  location  is  indicated  among  these 
different  peoples  by  words  denoting  creeks,  rivers,  water-holes,  lakes,  or  springs. 
It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  head  stations,  townships,  &c.,  of  the  white  settlers, 
which  have  been  built  on  sites  selected  for  exactly  similar  reasons,  have  all  their 
aboriginal  equivalents  in  the  names  of  their  adjacent  water-holes,  thus : — 


Boulia  ...  Bool-yo. 

Buckingham)^,  , , 

Downs  ...  ) 

Chats  worth  ...  Mo-a. 

Clonagh  ...  Bil-  li-bung-gul. 
Cloncurry  (also)  -r,. 

River)  ...  j 
Dalgonally  ...  Ya-ko-in. 

Devoncourt  ...  Ka-ta-ga-un-ji-ing -o. 
Eddington  ...  On-da-roon-doo. 


Eort  Constan- ) T . , 

> Lun-tci-or-gul. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  rivers  and  water-holes : 


Eort  William... 
Glenormiston 
Grenada 
Herbert  Downs 
Leilavale 
McKinlay 
(township) 
Roxburgh 
Springvale 
Ulolo 

W are n da  (creek) 


Tou-er- el-la. 
Wor-Tca-pa. 
Ti-ba-ri-pul. 
Wun-de-ra. 
Woojig-ool. 

| Yal-la-kud-ye. 

Mung-a-la. 

Bo-nin-ji. 

Ma-chi-rung-i-rul. 

Wa-rin-ta. 


Corella  or  Wil- 
liams R. 
Eullarton  R.  ... 
Hamilton  R.  ... 
Hamilton  W.  H. 
McKinlay  R.  ... 


} 


Ka-ra-la. 

Ma-ka-bur-i. 

JEn-ji. 

Boo-loo  Boo-loo. 
Ya-ra-ri,  Kul-ye-a. 


Paripituri  W.H.  Pa-ra-pi-jor-i. 
Rockies  W.  IT.  I 

(on  the  Upper  > Wool-kun-ni. 
Burke  River)  ) 

Williams  R.  ...  Kul-poo-roo. 


The  remainder  are  a few  names  of  mountains : — 


Table  Top  Mn.  ) 
(Cloncurry)  ) 
Black  Mountain  ) 
(Cloncurry)  ) 


Ya-ra  Ya-ra. 
Oo-ro-lo. 


Mount 

(Warenda) 


Datson  ) Gop-pa  Gop-pa. 


and  two  neigh-  ) JYin-ma-roo, 
bouring  hills  ) Boo-doo-wa-ri. 
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227.  The  Points  of  the  Compass. — In  addition  to  geographical  nomenclature, 
directions  can  be  further  indicated  by  the  cardinal  and  intermediate  points,  which 
are  here  given  for  the  Boulia  and  Cloncurry  Districts. 


Pitta -Pitta  and  Messmates. 

Mitakoodi. 

North 

ti-nung-a-ra  ... 

yulc-koo-be-ri. 

South 

wor-lca-ra 

mun-ta-ba. 

East 

te-ri-iva 

koonq-ga-ri. 

West 

kul-ka 

roong-ka-ri. 

North-east 

u-ro-mo-ko 

kud-yi-li. 

North-west  .... 

mul-ka 

kool-bil-la. 

South-east 

too-che-ra 

South-west 

u-lor-a 

228.  Arrangements 

at 

the  Camping-ground. — On 

the  road  a man 

travel  by  himself,  unlike  a woman,  or  in  company.  If  women  are  present, 
they  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  children,  well-stuffed  dilly-bags  and  other 
possessions,  the  men  at  some  distance  ahead  carrying  their  own  fighting 
weapons.  As  the  different  parties  reach  their  ultimate  destination,  they  take 
up  their  quarters  or  build  temporary  huts  around  the  visited,  their  hosts’, 
camp  upon  that  side  of  it  in  the  direction  whence  they  came.  Thus,  in  the 
Pitta-Pitta  camp  at  Boulia,  if  all  arrangements  were  properly  carried  out, 
the  Miorli  visitors  from  Springvale  aud  the  Diamantina  would  settle  down 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Boulia- ites,  the  Yunda  and  Yellunga  folk  on  the  north, 
the  Marion  Downs  people  on  the  south,  &c.  From  the  fact  that  a comparatively 
large  number  of  people  of  both  sexes  may  be  congregated  at  the  various  camps 
and  swapping-grounds,  pleasure  is  often  combined  with  business,  new  corrobborees 
are  performed  and  taught  to  others,  or  perhaps  old  ones  exchanged,  a general 
holiday  made  of  it,  and  the  relaxation  thoroughly  enjoyed.  When  acquaintances 
meet,  men  and  men,  there  may  be  a hand-shaldng,  but  whether  this  is  indigenous 
or  a habit  derived  from  the  whites  I am  unable  to  say.  Instead  of  for  sorrow, 
tears  may  be  made  to  flow,  among  the  women-folk,  for  very  gladness.  Thus,  a 
not  uncommon  form  of  greeting,  say,  after  some  years’  interval,  between  mother 
and  daughter,  among  the  northern  Kalkadoon  of  Quamby,  &c.,  is  for  the  elder 
woman  to  take  any  heavy  stick,  a fighting-pole,  and,  digging  into  the  top  of  her 
head,  rub  it  in  there  until  the  blood  comes,  crying  and  sobbing  as  much  as  she 
can  : the  daughter  from  behind  is  all  this  time  putting  her  arms  round  the  old 
woman’s  waist,  and  when  she  thinks  that  her  mother  has  given  way  sufficiently  to 
her  feelings  will  forcibly  take  the  stick  away. 

229.  Trade  Routes. — In  the  following  notes  relative  to  the  trade-routes, 
markets,  &c.,  of  some  of  the  more  important  tribes  of  North- West-Central 
Queensland,  difficulty  is  here  and  there  experienced  in  locating  their  chief  home 
or  head-encampment  owing  to  there  being  perhaps  no  station  homestead  marked 
near  enough  on  the  maps  to  indicate  accurately  its  geographical  position : further- 
more, the  alienation  from  the  aboriginals  of  their  hunting-grounds,  the  hostility 
of  some  of  the  station-managers,  stockmen,  &c.,  and  other  causes,  have  of  late 
years  concurred,  and  still  concur,  in  making  appreciable  changes  in  the  lines  of 
travel.  Information  has  been  collected  concerning  the  “markets”  of  the  Boulia, 
Upper  Georgina,  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  and  Cloncurry  Districts,  and  in  this  order  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  with  them. 

230.  (a)  In  the  Boulia  District,  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  will  travel  via  Herbert 
Downs  to  Glenormiston,  and  then  either  on  to  Carlo  or  to  Roxburgh,  returning  the 
same  way  to  Boulia  or  Marion  Downs.  This  is  the  route  adopted  when  pituri  is 
required  : the  plant  (sect.  147)  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlo,  whence 
some  of  it  is  already  taken  over  to  Roxburgh  via  the  Toko  Ranges.  This  same 
tribe,  the  Pitta-Pitta,  together  with  the  Boinji  and  Yellunga,  may  also  go  along 
the  Burke  and  Wills  Rivers  to  Buckingham  Downs,  Chatsworth,  and  Devoneourt 
to  return  with  spears  and  koolamous  : others,  in  company  or  not  with  Kalkadoon 
people,  may  continue  their  journey  along  the  ranges  to  Rochdale  and  Carandotta, 
returning  home  down  the  Georgina  via  Herbert  Downs  and  Parapijori,  exchanging 
Government  blankets,  pituri,  human-hair  belts,  “ bilbi’ ’-tails,  &c.,  for  shields, 
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stone-knives,  opossum  twine,  human-hair  twine  (sect.  162),  and  hand-spears.  The 
Yunda  people  will  visit  Boulia,  Marion  Downs,  Oooraboolka,  Springvale,  Dia- 
mantina  Gates,  and  following  the  river  up  to  Kynuua  and  Dagworth,  may  sometimes 
call  in  atMcKinlay,  and  return  home  via  Devoncourt  and  Chatsworth  : these  take 
or  collect  on  the  road  pituri,  spears,  opossum-twine,  and  boomerangs  for  the 
Yellunga,  Kalkadoon,  and  Goa,  obtaining  in  exchange  stone-knives,  spears,  &c. 
The  Weelko,  Kwokwa,  and  others,  starting  from  Marion  Downs,  &c.,  travel  up 
the  Georgina  as  far  as  Headingly,  returning  via  Gordon’s  Creek,  Walaya,  Toko 
water-hole,  and  Glenormiston : they  barter  all  sorts  of  spears,  ornate  boomerangs 
(sect.  241),  Government  blankets,  &c.,  for  lunga-lunga  (sect.  212)  and  hook- 
boomeraugs  (sect.  244),  leaf-shaped  wommeras  (sect.  253),  and  long  single-piece 
spears-,  painted  shields  (sect.  254),  pearl-shell,  eagle-hawk  feathers,  grind-stones 
(sect.  154),  &c.  The  Miorli,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Springvale,  may  take  a 
road  up  the  Diamantina  as  far  as  Cork,  and,  until  a few  years  ago,  or  perhaps 
still,  cut  across  even  to  Acheron  Creek,  Tocal,  and  down  the  Thomson  to  Carella, 
returning  by  the  same  route : they  exchange  lunga-lunga  and  hook-boomerangs, 
shields,  pituri,  Government  blankets,  and  other  commodities,  obtained  at  Boulia, 
Marion  Downs,  or  Cork,  for  bigger  shields,  yellow  ochre,  flat-tipped  single-piece 
hand-spears,  red  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  and  “ white-shell”  (sect.  182).  The 
Ooloopooloo,  Yunnateunnea,  Tinka  Tinki,  Koonkoolenya,  Dunga-Dungara, 
Rukkia,  and  others  (all  south  of  Boulia)  may  travel  down  the  Georgina  River  as 
far  as  Cuttaburra  and  L.  Machattie,  when  they  make  their  way  across  through 
Karkori  and  Toorikungora  to  Birdsville,  whence  they  return  up  the  Diamantina 
to  Monkira,  and  back  home  again  via  St.  Albans  and  Cluny  : just  at  the  present 
time  Davenport  Downs  is  not  visited,  as  they  are  not  too  friendly  with  the  Miorli 
men  who  would  be  met  there.  They  take  koolamons,  shields,  spears,  kangaroo 
teeth  (sect.  166),  Government  blankets,  pituri,  grind-stones,  red-ochre,  &c.,  for 
which  they  obtain  other  blankets,  human-hair  belts,  “ bilbi”-tails,  white  plaster 
(kopi),  &c. 

231.  (b)  In  the  Upper  Georgina  District,  the  Yaroinga  have  trade  relations  on 
the  north  with  the  Workia,  whom  they  meet  at  Lake  Nash,  Austral  Downs,  and 
Camooweal,  and  from  whom  they  get  pearl-shell,  eagle-hawk  feathers,  stone- 
knives,  large  koolamons,  human-hair  belts,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  spears,  hook  and 
simple  boomeraugs,  white-man’s  knives,  blankets,  shirts,  trousers,  as  well  as  pituri, 
small  (coolibar)  koolamons,  emu-feathers,  &c.  On  the  south,  the  Yaroinga  are  in 
communication  with  the  Undekerebina  natives  of  the  Toko  Ranges,  who  come  up  to 
them  either  direct  to  Gordon’s  Creek,  or  else  indirectly,  up  the  Georgina,  via 
Glenormiston:  the  Toko  people  come  with  pituri,  opossum-twine,  blankets,  &c., 
and  take  back  ochre,  boomerangs,  stone-knives,  human-hair  belts,  &c.  Again,  in 
another  direction,  on  the  east,  along  by  Rochdale,  &c  , the  Yaroinga  barter  with 
the  Kalkadoon,  Yellunga,  &c. 

232.  (c)  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  the  Ival  kadoon,  said  to  be  the  most 
savage  of  the  aboriginals  under  consideration,  travel  southwards  but  very  short 
distances  outside  their  own  immediate  country.  They  came  down  from  their  high- 
land home  to  Camooweal,  Headingly,  &c.,  to  meet  the  Workia  and  Yaroinga  ; to 
Fort  Constantine  to  see  the  Mitakoodi;  and  to  Buckingham  Downs,  &c.,  to  visit  the 
Yunda,  Yellunga,  and  other  Boulia  District  tribes.  At  the  Georgina  River  markets, 
the  Kalkadoon  exchange  lunga-lunga  boomerangs,  stone-knives,  human-,  opossum-, 
kangaroo-,  and  wallaby-hair  (in  the  rough),  koolamons,  short  wommera- spears  and 
long  gidyea  ones — for  blankets,  human-hair  twine,  other  boomerangs  and  spears, 
nulla-nullas,  fighting-poles,  grindstones,  red  ochre,  dilly-bags,  grass  necklaces, 
hook-boomerangs,  and  shields.  To  Buckingham  Downs,  Chatsworth,  and,  until  a 
a short  time  ago,  Noranside,  the  Kalkadoon  bring*  similar  articles  to  those  taken  to 
the  Georgina;  but  in  this  case  they  return  chiefly  with  pituri,  fishing-nets,  &c. 

233.  (d)  In  the  Cloncurry  District,  among  the  Mitakoodi,  with  head  encamp- 
ment at  Fort  Constantine,  some  five  markets  may  be  noted,  to  each  of  which  they 
take  for  barter  the  following  articles  (with  their  Mitakoodi  names)  : — Aellow  ochre 
( pa-ro,  moo-loo  moo-loo ),  red-ochre  ( ji-ring-er-i ),  a bluish  probably-copper  stone 
( wom-ma-ji-mun-ji ),  large  koolamons  for  carrying  water,  women’s  opossum-twine 
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waist-belts,  fighting-poles,  shields,  hand-spears,  “ whitewood  ” boomerangs,  &c. 
In  exchange  for  these  commodities  they  get : at  Mullangera,  from  the  Nouun 
tribes,  the  shell-wommera  with  its  corresponding  spear  ( ta-poon ),  and  white-shell 
( che-ka-ra ) chest-ornament  which  has  been  already  obtained  by  barter  from  the 
Karunti  through  Croydon,  &c.,  from  Normanton,  &c. ; at  Eddington  and 
Dalgonally,  from  the  "Woonainurra,  fishing-nets  ( vioo-na ),  other  kinds  of  wommeras 
and  spears,  and  the  forehead  net  ( mi-ri  mi-ri ) ; at  Canobie,  from  the  Mikoolun, 
similar  articles  to  what  were  obtainable  at  Mullangera  ; at  various  points  on  the 
Leichhardt- Selwyn  Kanges  or  at  Eort  Constantine,  from  the  Kalkadoon,  fiax- 
twine,  human-hair  belts,  opossum-string  waist-belts,  ochre,  &c. 

234.  Transmission  of  Customs,  Beliefs,  and  Language,  &c. — This  system  of 
inter-communication,  necessitated  by  exchange  and  barter,  is  one  to  which  far  too 
little  importance  appears  to  have  been  attached  by  European  writers.  In  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  implements,  stress  has  hitherto  been  laid  on  the  particular 
locality  whence  they  have  been  collected,  rather  than  upon  the  particular  tribe  or 
district  which  originally  manufactured  them.  The  presence  in  camp  at  Boulia  of 
opossum-hair  and  eagle-hawk  featber  ornaments  (both  of  which  creatures  are 
almost  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood),  mother-of-pearl  and  other  marine  shells,  as 
well  as  two  curiously  barbed  spears  (which  I knew  from  previous  evidence  and 
descriptions  could  only  have  come  from  one  of  the  Northern  Territory  coast 
tribes),  led  me  on  step  by  step  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how  these  articles,  as  well  as 
others,  reached  their  destination.  The  outcome  of  these  investigations  was  that 
the  various  recognised  trade  routes  were  gradually  learnt,  and  the  commodities 
bartered  at  the  different  swapping-grounds  enumerated.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  (sect.  228,  &c.)  how  that  comparatively  large  numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes 
may  be  congregated  sometimes  at  these  local  markets.  Thus  it  happens  that 
ideas  are  interchanged,  superstitions  and  traditions  handed  from  district  to 
district,  and  more  or  less  modified  and  altered  in  t ransit,  that  new  words  and  terms 
are  picked  up,  and  that  corrobborees  are  learnt  and  exchanged,  just  like  any  other 
commodities.  I have  repeatedly  obtained  proofs  of  similar  customs,  beliefs, 
corrobborees  (sect.  191),  &c.,  holding  good  among  tribes  separated  by  miles  of 
country  which, except  through  the  medium  of  others,  had  certainly  not  within  the 
white-man’s  memory  ever  been  in  communication.  Thus,  tribes  occupying 
territory  at  opposite  extremes,  and  beyond  them  also,  of  a large  district  like 
North -West- Central  Queensland  are  brought  into  contact  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  others  : indeed,  so  far  as  philology  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  matter  for 
wonder  that  there  are  comparatively  30  few,  where  we  might  have  expected  so  many, 
words  with  common-root  stems  among  tribes  undoubtedly  speaking  absolutely 
different  languages.  Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  future  pioneers 
and  settlers  into  the  far  western,  and  what  is  still  believed  to  be  arid,  country,  a 
knowledge  of  these  aboriginal  lines  of  travel  or  trade-routes  might  prove  of  great 
value,  since  only  along  them  would  there  be  a chance  of  finding  water.  Out 
beyond  the  Toko  Eanges,  over  large  areas  still  awaiting  exploration  at  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  the  Undekerebina  men,  who  were  encamped  at  Grienormiston  during 
my  visit  there,  assured  me  of  certain  definite  routes  which  they  had  themselves 
followed— they  knew  all  about  the  Central  telegraph  line  in  the  sister  colony, 
which  some  of  them  had  seen.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  within  the  realms  of 
probability  that  a careful  study  of  the  aboriginal  trade-routes  throughout  the 
various  colonies  (as  in  the  analogous  examples  elsewhere  of  the  migrations  of 
animals  and  birds)  would  throw  no  unimportant  light  upon  that  much-vexed 
question  as  to  the  source  of  origin  of  the  Australian  aboriginal — whence  he  came 
to  be  where  he  is  now  found. . 

235.  Letter  or  Message  Sticks. — Circumstances  often  arise  which  may  prevent 
an  individual  setting  out  for  the  “ swapping-ground”  or  local  market,  and  in  such 
cases  he  may  send  a substitute  or  agent  together  with  a so-called  letter-stick  to  do 
business  for  him.  This  letter  or  message  stick  is  called  ka-lor-i  by  the  Pitta-Pitta 
tribes,  kool-bo  by  the  Mitakoodi,  and  koong-ga  by  the  Kalkadoon : in  the  last- 
mentioned  language  this  word  signifies  a piece  of  wood  of  any  description  (ey., 
sect.  161).  The  stick  is  usually  a piece  of  wood,  gidyea,  ti-tree,  or  any  other  con- 
venient, coloured  perhaps  black,  red,  or  yellow,  from  two  to  four  or  more  inches  in 
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length,  cut  to  various  shapes  from  flat  to  round,  and  incised  with  various  marks  or 
patterns:  occasionally,  if  the  sender  is  in  a hurry,  or  too  lazy  to  manufacture  one,  it 
may  consist  o£  some  peculiarly-marked  twig  in  the  rough,  a plain  piece  of  wood 
cut  to  shape,  a small  bundle  of  rags  tied  round  and  round  with  hair-string,  twine, 
or  cotton,  &c.  It  means  nothing  more  than  a sort  of  brand  or  mark  belonging  to 
an  individual  who,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  recognise  it  again,  or  others  for  him, 
can  vary  it  at  will  in  shape,  size,  or  design  : in  other  words,  two  which  happen  to 
be  .totally  unlike,  may  be  accompaniments  of  the  identical  message.  More  than 
anything  else,  the  stick  acts  as  a sort  of  guarantee  of  good  faith,  to  show  there  is 
“no  gammon,”  and  may  at  times  act  as  a safeguard  or  passport  over  otherwise 
hostile  country : there  is  nothing  on  it  in  the  form  of  a communication  which  can 
actually  be  read,  the  substitute  or  messenger  invariably  carrying  the  message  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  messenger  is  in  all  cases  an  adult  man,  never  a woman,  and 
a person,  such  as  a brother,  &e  , whom  it  is  known  can  be  trusted.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  shapes  and  designs  of  these  message-sticks,  there  are  traces  of 
similarity  even  over  large  areas  of  country.  In  the  Boulia  District  they  are 
flattened,  generally  thinner  at  the  edges  than  elsewhere,  rounded  or  more  or  less 
pointed  at  the  extremities,  and  incised  only  wdth  straight  lines.  These  straight 
lines  are  cut  either  parallel  with,  at  an  angle,  or  across  each  other,  and  represent 
q uite  arbitrarily  anything  which  the  manufacturer  chooses,  from  a mountain  ora 
river  to  a station  homestead  : sometimes,  the  comparatively  large  size  of  the  head 
station  or  chief  encampment  has  been  attempted  in  an  extra  number  of  lines  or 
cross  lines.  The  back  ot  the  message-stick  bears  the  same  or  similar  design  as 
the  front,  or  else  is  covered  with  “ flash”  marks,  to  make  it  look  “ pretty  fellow”  ; 
these  marks  have  no  other  meaning  whatsoever,  alleged  or  implied.  In  the 
Leichhardt-Selwvn  District,  the  Kalkadoon  letter-stick  bears  usually  a design  of 
a phallic  nature  (Fig.  333)  ; sometimes  the  beard  is  represented.  In  the  Clon- 
curry  and  Flinders  Districts  nothing  distinctive  in  the  designs  was  recognised. 
The  following  illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  these  letter-sticks,  and  the 
messages,  which  were  discoverable  by  me  personally  from  the  actual  transmitter, 
it  was  intended  should  be  simultaneously  conveyed. 

236.  Notes  to  Illustrations. 

Fig.  326.  Made  by  a Pitta-Pitta  (Boulia  District).  Obv. : “ Come  up  for  a 
corrobboree.”  Rev. : “ Quick  ! hurry  up.” 

Fig.  327.  Made  by  a Boinji  (Boulia  District).  To  be  forwarded  to  wherever 
any  of  his  mates  may  be  staying.  Obv. : To  tell  him  to  come  up  to  the  meeting- 
place.  Rev.:  Covered  with  “flash”  marks.  The  obverse  was  “ read”  from  below  up. 
A = sandhills,  B = sandy  creek,  C = sandhills— these  three  together  representing 
Ka-H-min-ji-li , the  particular  spot  where  the  Boinji  have  their  head  camp — D = 
country  round  about  Marion  Downs,  E = plains  and  flat  open  country,  F = Te-di-boo , 
the  “five-mile”  yard  from  Boulia,  G = River  Hamilton,  H = “ where  we  meet” 
— at  a spot  belonging  to  Warenda  country. 

Fig.  328.  Made  by  a Boinji.  Forwarded  to  Carlo  when  pituri  was  required. 
Obv. : A = all  the  mountains  and  creeks  round  about  Marion  Downs,  B = Marion 
Downs  station.  Rev.  is  incised  with  flash-marks. 

Fig.  329.  Made  by  a Karanya  (Boulia  District).  Obv.  and  Rev.  identical. 
The  message  to  be  conveyed  was  : “All  you  fellows  belonging  to  Bedouri,  &c., 
come  up  to  Boulia  for  blankets,  or  a corrobboree,”  <fcc.  A = Bedouri,  B = Breadal- 
bane,  C = Cooraboolka,  D = Marion  Downs,  E = Boulia. 

Fig.  330.  Made  by  a Karanya.  Similar  message  to  preceding,  but  the  people 
of  different  districts  addressed  : A and  C = localities  unmapped,  B = Headingly, 
D = Carandotta,  E = Roxburgh,  F = Glenormiston,  G = Herbert  Downs, 
H = Boulia. 

Fig.  331.  Made  by  a Karanya.  Forwarded  when  pituri  was  required. 
A = Pilliou  Creek,  B = Carlo,  C = Glenormiston,  D = Herbert  Downs,  E = Boulia. 

Fig.  332.  Made  by  a Miorli  (of  Springvale — southern  border  of  Boulia 
District).  He  is  sending  a message  to  all  these  places,  though  far  more  are 
mentioned  on  the  route  than  are  indicated  by  the  nicks:  he  “ reads”  it  from 
below  up.  A.  = Monkira,  Davenport,  Diamantina  Gates,  Springvale,  Brighton 
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Downs,  Cork,  Elderslie,  Muckunda  Creek,  Pollygammon  Creek,  Niangiangi, 
Tooleybuck,  Boulia,  Herbert  Downs,  Glenormiston,  Toko,  Carlo,  Mulligan  River, 
Bedouri,  Cluny,  Karkori,  &c.,  &c.  B = two  moons,  C = one  moon,  D = two  moons, 
E = river,  F = drought,  Gr  = mosquitoes,  flies,  H = nardoo.  The  last  four  together 
constitute  a representation  of  the  meeting  place.  This  stick  has  been  coloured 
black. 

Fig.  333.  Made  by  a Kalkadoon  (Leichhardt-Selwyn  District).  A hollow 
band  as  it  were  is  cut  round  the  centre.  A = the  beard  (y  un-pul),  B = the  vulva 
( tin-ti ).  The  remaining  marks  are  all  ornamental,  “ flash.” 

Fig.  331.  Made  by  a (Grenada)  Kalkadoon.  Similar  phallic  marks  as 
preceding. 

Fig.  335.  Made  by  a Kalkadoon.  A = dead-fellows,  B = boomerangs.  Note 
the  flash-marks  (C)  identical  with  those  in  Fig.  333.  This  stick  is  coloured  red. 

Fig.  336.  Made  by  a Kalkadoon.  Obv.  and  Rev.  similar.  Coloured  with  a 
black  band. 

Fig.  336a.  Sent  by  a Kalkadoon  boy  from  Gunpowder  Creek  to  his  gin  (in 
the  service  of  Mr.  E.  McDonnell)  at  Normanton,  1894.  Note  the  unusual 
bifurcate  shape.  Message  not  known. 

Fig.  337.  Made  by  a Woonamurra  (Flinders  District).  Coloured  yellow. 

Fig.  338.  Made  by  a Mitakoodi  (Cloncurry).  The  message  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is  to  the  effect  that  the  sender  wants  his  spears,  boomerangs,  and 
shields  forwarded,  as  an  initiation  ceremony  is  about  to  be  held  at  the  river 
(Cloncurry),  and  the  addressee  is  to  come  and  join. 

237.  How  a Message-stick  is  put  into  Use. — The  message-stick  may  be  put 
into*  actual  use  as  follows  : — “Charlie,”  residing  at  Boulia,  we  will  say,  wants 
some  pituri,but  being  employed  at  work  from  which  he  cannot  be  spared,  or  being 
sick,  is  prevented  going  for  it  himself : he  therefore  sends  a brother  of  his, 
“ Peter,”  to  the  nearest  market,  which  in  this  case  would  be  Carlo,  to  get  some  for 
him.  P.eter  takes  the  stick  which  Charlie  has  just  made,  and  journeying  via 
Herbert  Downs  and  Glenormiston  arrives  at  his  destination  on  the  Mulligan  River 
where,  being  asked  his  business,  he  says  that  he  has  come  for  pituri,  and  hands  in 
the  message-stick.  In  reply  to  questions  he  will  mention  who  it  is  that  has  sent 
him — namely,  Charlie  of  Boulia — and  may  be  then  informed  by  his  inquisitor,  “ No, 
I can’t  let  you  have  any.  I have  two  or  three  letter-sticks  here  already,  waiting 
for  pituri,  and  I must  serve  them  first.  Go  and  ask  that  fellow  over  there.” 
Approaching  the  person  indicated,  he  is  asked  as  before,  what  he  wants  and  whom 
he  comes  from  : having  satisfied  the  vendor  as  to  his  bona  Jides,  the  latter  takes 
charge  of  the  stick  and  tells  him  he  can  supply  him  in  a few  days’  time,  Peter  in 
tho  meantime  making  friends  with  some  “ brother”  or  “ sister”  in  the  local  camp. 
A dilly-bag-full  of  pituri  being  at  last  forthcoming,  it  is  handed  over  with  the 
letter-stick  (which  the  vendor  has  been  taking  careful  mental  note  of,  so  as  to 
recognise  again),  and  Peter  takes  his  departure  back  to  Charlie  at  Boulia.  Charlie, 
on  receipt  of  the  parcel,  will  now  forward  some  boomerangs,  spears,  a Government 
blanket,  &c.,  in  payment : if  he  can  get  Peter  to  take  a second  trip  all  well  and 
good,  but  if  not,  as  is  generally  the  case  for  such  a journey,  he  gets  another 
messenger  with  the  goods  and  the  identical  message-stick  as  before.  This  second 
messenger  arriving  at  Carlo,  finds  the  veudor,  and  hands  him  over  the  goods 
together  with  the  stick  : recognising  the  latter  the  seller  accepts  the  various 
articles  in  payment  for  the  particular  bag-full  of  pituri  which  he  had  parted  with 
some  few  weeks  previously,  knowing  now  that  he  has  been  Daid  by  the  right  party 
(probably  personally  unknown  to  him) — i.e .,  the  sender  of  the  original  stick.  But 
supposing  he  never  gets  paid,  or  does  not  receive  what  he  considers  to  be  sufficient, 
he  will  bear  the  fact  well  in  mind  that  Charlie  of  Boulia  is  a bad  character  not  to 
be  depended  on,  and  take  good  care  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  any 
dealings  with  him  in  the  future.  The  seller,  under  circumstances  such  as  have 
been  just  narrated,  does  not,  as  a rule,  ask  for  the  particular  commodities  he 
expects  to  exchange, each  head-encampment  having  its  own  special  and  well-known 
line  of  goods.  Instead  of  trade  or  barter,  the  letter-stick  may  be  sent  round  with 
any  ordinary  message  or  private  communication,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  notes 
to  illustrations  (sect.  236). 
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THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER : FIGHTING,  FIGHTING-WEAPONS. 

Contents. — Section  238.  The  Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order  : Methods  of  Fighting.  239. 
Classification  of  Fighting  Boomerangs.  240.  Material,  Manufacture,  and  Flight  of  Boomerangs. 
241.  The  Ornate  Boomerang.  242.  The  Fluted  Boomerang.  243.  The  Plain  Boomerang.  244.  The 
Hook  Boomerang.  245.  The  Two-handed  Sword.  24(3.  Spears.  247.  The  Acicular-tip  Hand-spear. 
248.  The  Spatulate-tip  Hand-spear.  249.  The  Spatulate-tip  Wommera  Spear.  250.  Wommera 
Reed-spears.  251.  The  Quartz-tip  Wommera  Reed-spear.  252.  Non-indigenous  Spears.  253. 
Wommeras.  254.  Shields.  255.  Fighting  Poles.  256.  Nulla-Nullas.  257.  Stone-Knives.  258. 
Stone-Tomahawks. 

238.  The  Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order:  Methods  of  Fighting. — Among  the 
Pitta- Pitta  and  other  tribes  of  the  Boulia  District,  the  paucity  of  old  men  whose 
opinions  and  wishes  would  otherwise  be  respected  and  enforced,  is  very  marked. 
Each  individual,  within  certain  limits,  can  do  what  he  pleases.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  to  reckon  not  only  with  the  particular  person  injured,  or  his  relatives,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  with  the  whole  camp  collectively.  Thus  the  camp  as  a body, 
as  a camp  council,  will  take  upon  itself  to  mete  out  punishment  in  crimes  of 
murder,  incest,  or  the  promiscuous  use  of  fighting-implements  within  the  precincts 
of  the  camping-ground  : death,  and  probably  the  digging  of  his  own  grave,  awaits 
the  delinquent  in  the  former  case,  while  “crippling,”  generally  with  knives,  con- 
stitutes the  penalty  for  a violation  of  the  latter.  Private  quarrels  are  arranged 
and  settled  somewhat  on  the  following  lines  : — Supposing  an  individual  considers 
himself  aggrieved,  an  animated  conversation  ensues  between  the  parties  concerned, 
obscene  language  is  freely  used  (sect.  333),  the  hand  goes  up  to  the  mouth  in  the 
customary  manner  (sects.  103,  101),  and  all  of  a sudden,  probably  a boomerang 
is  let  fly,  to  be  followed  or  replied  by  another  or  similar  implement.  Mutual 
friends,  or  their  gins,  will,  in  nine  case  out  oE  ten,  next  intervene,  and  make  an 
attempt  at  separating  the  pair:  otherwise,  they  will  each  run  for  the  nearest  spear 
or  anything  handy,  and  throw  it.  Success  may  or  may  not  attend  the  efforts  of 
the  peace-makers,  but  the  truce,  if  one  exists,  is  usually  only  temporary,  for  each 
combatant  may  have  concealed  in  his  waist-belt  a stone-knife,  which  in  close 
quarters  can  play  terrible  mischief.  If  the  feud  is  going  to  develop  into  anything 
serious,  both  parties  will  probably  betake  themselves  to  a distance  from  camp.  In 
fighting  thus  as  the  outcome  of  a private  quarrel,  there  is  actually,  as  a rule,  no 
intention  of  killing,  the  risk,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  being  too  great. 
With  two-handed  swords,  they  would  only  aim  at  striking  each  other  on 
the  head  : with  spears,  they  would  only  make  for  the  fleshy  parts  of 
the  thighs:  with  stone-knives,  they  would  only  cut  into  the  shoulders, 
flanks,  and  buttocks,  producing  gashes  an  inch  or  more  deep,  and  up  to 
seven  or  even  eight  inches  long.  In  using  the  last-named  implement,  the 
one  individual  may  grapple  the  other,  standing  or  sitting,  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  a person  wrestling  (Fig.  339).  Clasping  his  opponent  with  the  one 
hand,  he  holds  the  knife  in  the  other,  and  sticks  it  into  one  of  the  localities 
permitted;  with  a turn  of  the  wrist  he  gives  jag  for  jag,  as  a rule,  not  removing 
the  blade  from  the  wound.  Accidents  sometimes  occur,  and  an  incision  is  made 
unfairly — that  is,  outside  one  of  the  recognised  spots:  thus,  during  a fight  with 
stone-knives  at  Glenormiston  in  1891,  “ Toko  Tommy,”  a visitor  from  the 
Undekerebina  tribe,  when  remonstrated  with  for  inflicting  a very  ugly  cut  into  the 
back  of  his  adversary’s  knee,  excused  himself  by  maintaining  “ Charlie,  silly 

b : he  move  him  leg,”  insinuating  by  this  remark  that  it  was  the  fault  of  his 

opponent  in  shifting  his  position.  The  lying  upon  the  back  on  the  ground,  a 
posture  in  which  no  lawful  incisions  with  a stone-knife  can  be  made,  is  the  sign  of 
defeat — that  the  combatant  has  had  enough,  and  gives  in.  Even  while  a light  is 
going  on,  the  gins  belonging  to  the  two  individuals  in  combat,  as  well  as  others, 
may  have  a set-to  among  themselves  not  only  with  their  tongues  but  with  fightiug- 
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poles,  &c.,  and  what  with  the  shouting  and  screaming  of  the  women,  the  crying  of 
the  children,  coupled  with  the  cheering  and  yelling  of  the  other  spectators,  make 
veritably  a temporary  pandemonium  of  the  scene.  At  Grlenormiston,  the  women 
coming  up  to  join  a fray  give  a sort  of  war-whoop  : they  will  jump  up  in  the  air, 
and  as  their  feet,  a little  apart,  touch  the  ground,  they  knock  up  the  dust  and 
sand  with  the  fighting-pole,  &c.,  held  between  their  legs,  very  like  one’s  early 
reminiscences  in  the  picture-books  of  a witch  riding  a broom-stick.  Before 
fighting  commences,  the  combatants  usually  strip  off  even  that  little  which  thev 
ordinarily  wear.  As  a rule  they  are  very  proud  of  these  wounds  received  in  fight, 
but  they  apparently  only  very  rarely  take  steps  to  elevate  them  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ flash”  scars  on  the  chest,  &c. 
(sect.  186). 

The  fight  between  the  two  individuals  being  at  length  brought  to  a 
termination,  steps  are  taken  by  the  old  men  and  elders  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  dispute.  If  the  victor  turns  out  to  be  the  aggrieved  party  he 
has  to  show  good  cause,  as  for  instance  that  the  man  whom  he  has  just  taken 
upon  himself  to  punish,  had  raped  his  gin,  gave  him  the  munguni  (sect.  259,  &c.), 
or  wrought  him  some  similarly  flagrant  wrong  : under  such  circumstances,  no 
further  action  is  taken  by  anyone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  victor  happens  to 
be  the  aggrieved  party  only  in  his  own  opinion,  and  not  in  that  of  those  to  whom 
he  is  answerable,  and  who  do  not  believe  the  grounds  on  which  he  commenced  the 
fight  to  be  sufficient,  he  has  to  undergo  exactly  the  same  mutilations  subsequently 
at  the  hands  of  the  vanquished  as  he  himself  had  inflicted:  it  devolves  upon  his 
“brother”  to  bring  him  back  to  undergo  the  punishment,  though  if  a coward  he  may 
run  away  from  camp,  but  he  dare  then  never  return.  Thus,  in  all  these  individual 
quarrels  or  fights,  whatever  injury  may  be  perpetrated  upon  the  vanquished,  the 
latter,  supposing  he  has  justice  on  his  side — and  this  is  regulated  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  elders  in  camp — has  the  opportunity  always  afforded  him  of 
retaliating  by  similar  injury  with  similar  weapon — “ an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for 
a tooth.” 

It  occasionally  happens  that  party  feeling  runs  very  high,  and  perhaps  the 
“brothers” — and  there  may  be  dozens  of  these  (sect.  59)  on  either  side— take  up  the 
quarrel,  which  may  hence  lead  to  the  whole  camp,  men  as  well  as  women,  joining 
indiscriminately  in  the  general  melee.  To  prevent  such  occurrences,  determined 
efforts  are  always  made  to  nip  a quarrel  in  the  bud. 

Sometimes,  in  the  original  duel,  one  of  the  combatants  may  be  killed,  and 
unless  the  survivor  can  show  that  he  had  sufficient  provocation  or  cause,  he  will 
be  put  to  death  in  similar  manner,  at  the  iustance  of  the  camp-council,  and  usually 
undergo  the  extra  degradation  of  digging  his  own  as  well  as  his  victim’s  grave. 
It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  person  slain  belongs  to  some  neighbouring  tribe, 
and  consequently  some  time  will  elapse  before  the  retribution  falls,  deservedly  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  slayer.  The  deceased’s  friends,  brothers,  &c.,  when  the  news 
reaches  them,  will  come  up  and  demand  the  culprit,  delivery  of  whom  is  usually 
given,  considering  that  the  request  is  generally  backed  by  a formidable  array  of 
warriors.  The  individual  in  question  has  now  to  stand  single-handed  the  onslaught 
of  his  late  victim’s  partisans — a sort  of  “running  the  gauntlet.”  If  spears  are 
thrown  he  is  allowed  a shield  wherewith  to  defend  himself  ; if  fighting-sticks  are 
employed  he  is  given  the  use  of  one  : sometimes  by  accident  or  design — i.e.,  the 
judicious  gift  of  various  presents  to  the  ringleaders  in  the  latter  case — he  may 
stand  the  test  successfully  and  escape  with  his  life.  But  the  occasion  now  and 
again  arises  where  not  even  with  the  actual  death  of  the  destroyer  are  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  individual  satisfied ; they  may  require  delivery  of  another  man  to 
make  up  for  their  loss,  as  it  were,  and  if  refused  will  fight  collectively,  with  the 
result  that  not  un  frequently  more  or  less  are  slain.  There  are  times  when  the 
homicide  may  get  information  privately  concerning  some  expedition  being  on  the 
road  after  him,  but  to  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he  will  very  rarely  try  to  escape  : if 
courage  should  fail  him,  and  he  makes  a bolt  of  it,  he  does  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  being  ostracised  for  ever.  It  was  to  guard  against  escape  that  in 
the  old  days,  before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  party  seeking  satisfaction  would 
surround  the  camp  at  night-time  ( see  inter-tribal  warfare)  and  demand  the 
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man  required  at  early  morn : in  those  days  also  they  might  take  summary 
vengeance  on  the  whole  camp,  and  destroy  all  the  men,  sparing  only  the  women 
and  children. 

In  the  case  of  a man  killing  his  own  gin,  he  has  to  deliver  up  one  of  his  own 
sisters  for  his  late  wife’s  friends  to  put  to  death,  he  personally  escaping  punish- 
ment ; but  supposing  an  individual  takes  the  life  of  another’s  gin,  his  own  will 
be  forfeited.  On  the  other  hand,  a wife  has  always  her  “ brothers”  to  look  after 
her  interests.  If  two . women  fight,  and  one  is  killed,  the  survivor,  unless,  of 
course,  proper  cause  be  shown,  would  pay  the  death-penalty.  Among  the  Kalka- 
doon,  where  a man  may  have  three,  four,  or  even  five  gins,  the  discarded  ones  will 
often,  through  jealousy,  fight  with  her  whom  they  consider  more  favoured  : on  such 
occasions  they  may  often  resort  to  stone-throwing  or  even  use  fire-sticks  and  stone- 
knives  with  which  to  mutilate  the  genitals.  In  the  Boulia  District,  however, 
women  fight  among  themselves  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  men,  using 
the  smaller  varieties  of  boomerang  rarely,  and  fighting-poles  generally:  never  with 
any  other  implements  or  weapons.  The  fighting-pole  (sect.  255)  is  really  a sort 
of  thick  heavy  pole,  often  as  much  as  4 feet  long  on  an  average,  and  very  cumber- 
some to  wield,  even  when  used  in  the  orthodox  manner  by  being  held  in  the  hands 
at  one  extremity  and  swung  vertically  over  the  head  from  behind  forwards.  The 
encounter  progresses  somewhat  after  this  fashion  (Fig.  340)  : One  of  the  com- 
batants with  her  hands  between  her  knees,  supposing  that  only  one  stick  is 
available,  ducks  her  head  slightly — almost  in  the  position  of  a schoolboy  playing 
leap-frog — and  waits  for  her  adversary’s  blow,  which  she  receives  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  attitudes  are  now  reversed,  and  the  one  just  attacked  is  now  the 
attacking  party.  Blow  for  blow  is  thus  alternated  until  one  of  them  gives  in, 
. which  is  generally  the  case  after  three  or  four  hits.  Gfreat  animal  pluck  is  some- 
times displayed,  and  though  one  of  them  may  fall  temporarily  stunned,  she  will 
soon  recover  herself  as  ready  as  not  to  continue  the  fight ; blood  also  may  often 
be  drawn.  As  a rule  each  woman  has  her  own  fighting-stick,  but  on  occasion,  as 
in  the  description  above,  only  one  may  be  handy,  each  taking  her  respective  turn 
at  it.  Should  a woman  ever  put  up  her  hand  or  a stick,  &c.,  to  ward  a blow,  she 
would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a coward.  Men  sometimes  fight  with  this  same 
weapon,  and  on  similar  lines,  but  usually  adopt  certain  methods  of  defence  (sect. 
255).  As  in  the  case  with  the  stronger  sex,  there  is  a subsequent  adjustment  of 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute,  and,  unless  sufficient  cause  be  proved,  the 
victorious  amazon  will  be  similarly  treated.  A woman’s  quarrel  may  sometimes 
be  taken  up  by  her  mother  and  brothers.  Again,  if  a woman  makes  herself 
generally  obnoxious  in  the  camp,  especially  to  the  female  portion  of  it,  she  is  liable 
to  be  set  upon  and  “ hammered  ” by  her  fellow  sisters  collectively,  the  males  on 
such  occasions  not  interfering.  "Under  no  circumstances  is  fighting  of  any 
description  whatsoever  allowed  in  camp  at  night,  and  the  whole  crowd  collectively 
will  see  that  no  infringement  of  this  rule  ever  takes  place:  if  people  want  to 
fight,  they  must  go  outside,  and,  when  necessary,  kindle  fires  to  see  by. 

The  fact  will  therefore  be  recognised  that  only  in  cases  of  major  offences, 
murder,  incest,  physical  violence,  &c.,  is  there  an  application  of  any  code,  and 
that  in  the  form  of  the  Mosaic  one.  The  old  men  and  elders  act  the  part  of 
“ bosses,”  “ kings,”  “ judges,”  &c.,  in  influencing  aboriginal  public  opinion  in 
these  matters  of  enforcing  domestic  policy  : a ripe  old  age  constitutes  the 

highest  social  status  in  the  camp,  and.  the  one  calling  for  the  greatest  respect. 
There  is  no  single  individual  chief  to  direct  affairs. 

Only  on  one  special  occasion  are  the  women  allowed  to  chastise,  and  inflict 
punishment  upon  the  men  (sect.  310). 

In  the  Boulia  District,  when  engaged  in  inter-tribal  warfare,  a very  rare 
occurrence  now-a-days,  the  warriors  are  all  painted  as  follows  : — The  face  is 
entirely  covered  with  “ kopi,”  the  same  substance  being  also  applied  in  the 
form  of  three  wide  circular  bands  on  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  in  the  form 
of  a boomerang  from  each  shoulder  to  the  middle  of  the  waist-belt  in  front. 
They  are  all  painted  alike  so  as  to  be  mutually  recognisable : any  of  their 
allies,  for  the  same  reason,  will  be  similarly  ornamented.  No  particular  attire 
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is  worn  by  those  engaged  in  battle,  except  by  the  two  leaders,  who  may  have  a 
thick  opossum-string  hanging  from  around  the  neck,  hitched  below  to  another 
passing  round  the  waist : the  head-dress  of  these  two  individuals  also  varies 
from  the  others  (which  are  composed  of  white  feather-down  stuck  on  with 
mud),  in  that  it  consists  of  a large  head-net  or  Icoolpooroo  stuffed  with  grass, 
into  which  several  shag’s-tail-feathers  are  stuck.  On  such  occasions  of  warfare 
a common  procedure  is  to  steal  up  to  the  enemy’s  camp  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  encircle  it  at  the  first  ray  of  dawn  by  breaking  up  into  two  parties,  each 
with  a leader,  one  going  round  on  the  left,  the  other  on  the  right,  and  meeting 
on  the  opposite  side : as  soon  as  the  leaders,  by  means  of  their  head-dress, 
recognise  one  another,  they  raise  a shout  which  their  followers  take  up,  spears 
are  thrown  into  the  area  encircled,  and  the  carnage  commences. 

239.  Classification  of  Fighting  Boomerangs. — There  are  at  least  four  distinct 
kinds  of  fighting  boomerang  discoverable  in  North- West-Central  Queensland  ; 
the  “toy”  or  “come-back”  weapon  has  been  already  described  in  sect.  213. 
Features  in  common  with  all,  are  a general  tendency  to  flattening  of  both 
surfaces,  the  upper  being  more  or  less  convex  though  usually  very  distinctly  so  as 
compared  with  the  under  ; and  a single  more  or  less  prominent  bend  or  “ knee  ” 
on  the  external  convex  edge— the  bend  (Fig.  351a)  far  from  necessarily  at  the 
centre,  dividing  the  weapon  into  a distal  (free)  and  a proximal  (handle)  portion, 
the  latter  (Fig.  351c)  being  usually  narrower  than  the  former  (Fig.  351b). 
According  to  their  plan  of  construction,  all  boomerangs  can  be  grouped  into  one 
or  other  of  two  classes,  the  simple  or  non-hooked,  and  the  hooked,  the  former 
being  again  divisible,  with  reference  to  the  graving,  into  the  ornate,  the  fluted, 
and  the  plain.  Among  the  tribes  occupying  the  various  ethnographical  districts, 
fighting  boomerangs  are  known  by  different  names,  as  follows:  — 


a.  Boomerang  (in 
general). 

b.  Boomerang  (in  particular). 

a.  SIMPLE  (no  hook). 

b.  HOOK. 

(i.)  Ornate. 

(ii.)  Fluted. 

(iii.)  Plain. 

Pitta-Pitta,  &c. 

Mitakoodi 

Kalkadoon 

Walookera 

Yaroinga 

Wonka  j era 

V-  J 

Y 

See  Names  given  in 
sect.  55. 

ming-ka-ra  ma-ro  ( 1 ) 
ro-ko-ro  boo-na  ( 1 ) 

lung-a  lung-a 

f poo-ta  poo-ta  {-) 
\ta-roo-roo  (2) 

me-n ml-la 
ul-lo-da 

pa-je-ra  (2) 
ma-ra-bil-la 

chuk-ul-bur-ra 

wol-loom-ba 

f wor-ra-dil-la 
\oo-ra-dil-la 

wor-pil-la 

l1)  See  sect.  8.  (2)  The  name  of  the  timber  employed — pa-je-ra  = gidyea,  poo-ta  poo-ta  = white-gum. 


240.  Material,  Manufacture,  and  Flight  of  Boomerangs. — The  most  common 
materia],  perhaps,  of  which  these  fighting  boomerangs  are  made  is  gidyea  (. Acacia 
homalophylla,  A.  Cunn.),  though  other  woods,  such  as  mulga  ( Acacia  aneura, 
F.  v.  M.),  white-gum,  &c.,  are  often  used,  the  name  of  the  timber  occasionally  giving 
the  name  to  the  implement,  as  shown  in  preceding  section.  The  weapon  is 
originally  cut  out  from  the  side  of  a tree-trunk  en  bloc,  then  gradually  got  into 
shape  with  a chisel,  &c.,  and  finally  smoothed  off  with  a piece  of  sharp-edged  flint 
or  glass.  With  wood  of  suitable  grain,  white-gum,  for  example,  the  original 
block  may  be  split  down  and  two  boomerangs  made  of  it.  Any  defect  in 
shape,  in  the  nature  of  a bend  or  twist,  can  be  remedied  by  the  various  artificial 
means  which  have  already  been  discussed  (sect.  151).  The  mode  of 'manufacture 
of  the  hooked  variety  varies  somewhat  from  the  preceding,  the  portion  of  trunk 
for  its  shaft  being  cut  out  at  the  same  time  with  an  adjacent  branch  or  rootlet 
for  its  hook : a specimen  in  the  Brisbane  Museum,  I believe,  of  the  implement  in  the 
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progress  of  manufacture  illustrates  this  point  pretty  clearly.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  in  camp  or  on  the  walk -about,  though  an  aboriginal  may  carry  one 
spear,  one  shield,  &c.,  he  almost  invariably  has  two  boomerangs.  If  they  have 
both  been  made  by  the  same  person  they  are  very  probably  similarly  marked : if 
he  barters  them,  he  will  generally  “ swap”  them  only  as  a pair,  though  beyond 
the  fact  of  two  being  required  as  an  accompaniment  for  beating  time  at  the  sing- 
songs and  the  corrobborees,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  so  often  be 
the  case.  All  these  fighting  boomerangs  are  intended  for  throwing  at  compara- 
tively close  quarters,  and  cannot  by  any  deftness  of  hand  be  made  to  produce  the 
complete  gyrations  possible  with  the  “come-back”  or  toy  varieties  (sec. 
213).  When  a boomerang  is  about  to  bo  thrown  it  is  held  at  the  extremity  in 
such  a'  way  that  the  flattened  under-surface  rests  on  the  palm  while  the  thumb 
and  finger-tops  lie  on  the  convex  upper-surface  ; the  majority  of  these  weapons, 
except  the  hooked  varieties,  can  therefore  be  used  with  either  hand,  and  the 
convex  edge  of  the  weapon  at  the  commencement  of  flight,  immediately  it  is  let  go,  is 
therefore  always  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thrower  as  compared  with  the  median 
vertical  plane  of  his  body.  Among  the  number  of  aboriginals  examined  for  left- 
handedness,  the  proportion  of  such  was  found  to  be  very  marked,  though  in  no 
case  was  any  truly  ambidextrous  individual  discovered — that  is,  no  one  who  could 
throw  the  boomerang  equally  well  with  either  hand. 

The  interpretation  of  the  “ hook”  on  the  hooked  variety  was  offered  me  by 
some  Pitta-Pitta  blacks  as  follows: — It  appears  that  when  warding  off  a blow 
from  a boomerang  of  any  description  the  defence  consists  in  holding  forwards  and 
vertically  any  stick,  nulla-nulla,  shield,  &c.,  that  comes  to  hand,  and  moving  it  more 
or  less  outwards,  right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  causing  the  missile  on 
contact  to  glance  to  the  one  or  other  side.  The  hook  is  intended  to  counteract 
this  movement  of  defence  by  “ catching  on”  the  defending  stick  around  which  it 
swings  and,  with  the  increased  impetus  so  produced,  making  sure  of  striking  the 
one  attacked.  The  diagram,  in  the  form  of  a bird’s-eye  view  (Fig.  341),  will 
perhaps  explain  the  mechanism  just  described  more  clearly. 

241.  The  Ornate  Boomerang. — The  ornate  boomejang,  which  is  always 
coloured  black  by  means  of  charcoal  grease,  bears  certain  typical  gravings  on  its 
upper  convex  surface  only.  In  the  old  days,  i.e.,  before  the  advent  of  the  whites, 
this  graving  was  effected  by  means  of  an  opossum-tooth  or  sharp  flint  fitted  into  a 
suitable  handle.  At  the  present  time,  though  this  primitive  method  is  still  occasion- 
ally followed,  it  is  being  rapidly  supplantedffiy  iron  in  its  various  forms,  obtained  by 
filing  or  grinding  down  discarded  shear-blades,  springs,  barrel-bands,  knife-blades, 
&c.,  to  the  suitable  shape  required.  This  form  of  boomerang  is  manufactured 
throughout  North- West- Central  Queensland,  except  in  the  Upper  Georgina 
District.  Thus,  along  the  watershed  of  the  Cloncurry  and  Flinders,  by  the 
Mitakoodi,  Woonamurra,  and  others;  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  by  the 
Muntaba  Kalkadoon;  in  the  Boulia  District,  &c.,  at  Noranside,  Boulia,  Marion 
Downs,  Warenda,  Springvale,  Davenport,  Diamantina  Gates,  Brighton  Downs, 
Cork,  Elderslie,  Kynuna,  and  Dagworth  ( i-.e .,  on  the  Lower  Burke,  Hamilton, 
Middle  Georgina,  and  Upper  Diamantina  Fivers),  by  the  Pitta-Pitta  and  cognate 
tribes,  the  Miorli  and  the  Goa.  AVith  a view  to  exchange  and  barter,  the  ornate 
boomerang  from  these  localities  is  taken  either  a long  way  up  or  a short  way 
down  the  Georgina  Fiver  : in  the  former  case  it  may  branch  off  at  Glenonniston 
both  for  the  Toko  Fanges  and  for  the  Carlo  country,  while  in  the  latter  it 
comes  to  its  journey’s  end,  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  by  crossing 
westwards  to  the  Upper  Mulligan  country  in  general.  Varying  somewhat 
in  length,  it  measures  from  about  30  to  35  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and,  if 
these  be  joined  by  a straight  line,  the  greatest  vertical  distance  between  it 
and  the  extreme  convex  edge  is  from  4£  inches  to  6|  inches.  The  width  at 
the  bend  or  knee,  which  is  at  the  centre  of  the  boomerang  in  the  Boulia  District 
weapons  only,  is  always  greater  than  at  the  extremities  : in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn 
and  Cloncurry  Districts,  the  proximal  portions  of  the  implement  are  markedly 
narrower  than  the  distal  (sect.  239).  The  ends  or  extremities  may  be  rounded, 
oval,  angular,  &c.,  but  no  significance  or  importance  is  attached  to  this  “ finishing 
off”  (Fig.  342),  which  is  only  executed  for  the  sake  of  making  the  implement 
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look  more  “flask.”  The  edges  are  comparatively  sharp.  The  preliminary  smoothing- 
down  on  the  upper  surface  is  so  well  effected  that  the  original  chisel-marks  cannot 
be  recognised  : on  the  under-surface  these  are  now  and  again  visible  and  perhaps 
sometimes  are  purposely  left  in  this  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  that  manufactured 
by  the  Mitakoodi,  so  regularly  and  precisely  are  these  flntings  effected. 

The  ornamentation  of  this  boomerang  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  confined  to 
its  upper  convex  surface)  will  now  be  described,  according  as  the  gravings 
composing  it  extend  the  length  or  the  breadth  of  the  weapon,  or  fill  up  the 
intermediate  spaces  so  produced. 

The  longitudinal  figures,  invariably  present,  and  reaching  from  tip  to  tip, 
consist  of  straight  lines,  single  or  composite  (Figs.  343,  344, A.),  and  elongate  ovals 
strung  end  on  end  : the  former  would  appear  to  be  absent  in  weapons  manu- 
factured in  or  to  the  north  of  the  Leicliardt-Selwyn  Ranges,  by  the  Kalkadoon 
and  Mitakoodi,  for  instance.  The  ovals,  from  their  resemblance  to  things  which 
they  most- nearly  approach,  may  be  spoken  of  as  shuttles  and  festoons.  The 
festoons,  only  found  on  implements  made  in  and  to  the  south  of  the  Boulia 
District,  are  limited  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  weapon  (Figs.  344, 345, b)  : their 
interstices  are  filled  up  with  parallel  concentric  lines,  concavity  outwards,  so  as  to 
represent  ripples  on  the  water’s  edge,  and  hence  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language  are 
spoken  of  as  the  nar-pi  ming-ka-ra,  or  river-bank  marks.  The  shuttles  (Figs. 
344,  345,  346,  c)  are  similarly  filled  in  with  more  or  less  longitudinal  lines,  aud  are 
named  as  follows : — In  the  Boulia  District,  according  to  some  native  authorities, 
they  are  called  mol-lo-ro  or  mountain-tops,  but  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  they  represent  the  large  fishing  nets  folded  up  for  purposes  of  transit, 
and  hence  are  described  as  ma-li  ming-ka-ra  or  fishing-net  marks.  In  the 
Cloncurry  District  the  shuttles,  when  their  enclosed  line’s  are  strictly  longitudinal 
as  just  described,  are  known  as  gin-ja-la  or  leaves  ; when  inclined  to  a distinct 
slant  (Fig.  347d)  they  are  called  cTie-Jca-ra  or  white-shell  (sect.  182)  marks.  In 
the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  I could  obtain  no  local  terms  for  them.  As  in 
the  case  with  the  longitudinal  lines,  there  may  be  one,  two,  or  even  three  strings 
of  these  shuttles  running  the  length  of  the  weapon. 

The  transverse  figures  (those  stretching  across  the  breadth  of  the  boomerang) 
not  met  with  outside  the  Boulia  District,  are  limited  to  the  markings  at  the 
extremities,  and  at  the  centre,  though  in  either  case  they  are  not  invariably  present. 
The  former,  which  are  far  more  common,  are  constituted  of  from  one  to  three  or 
four  more  or  less  parallel  lines  (Figs.  343,  344,  e),  and  known  in  the  Boulia 
District  as  tin-ja  (sect.  131)  ming-ka-ra  or  handle-marks  : they  are  met  with  again 
on  the  nulla-nullas  (sect.  256)  and  fighting-poles  (sect.  255),  and  are  primarily 
intended  to  act  as  a support  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping.  The  central 
gravings  which,  commencing  somewhat  south  of  Boulia,  at  Npringvale,  &c.,  are 
most  usually  found  on  the  Diamantina  weapons,  consist  either  of  two  lines  placed 
parallel  or  crosswise  : in  the  latter  case  (Fig.  349a-b)  forming  two  triangles  with 
apices  in  contact,  the  two  areas  enclosed  being  often  subdivided  into  secondary 
spaces,  each  of  which,  independently  of  its  neighbour,  is  filled  with  closely 
parallel  lines.  There  is  a similar  subdivision  into  secondary  spaces,  &c.,  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  two  parallel  lines  (Fig.  348).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  central  transverse  gravings  do  not  by  any  means  entail  bilateral  symmetry 
on  the  complete  design. 

In  the  Boulia  District,  among  the  simpler  interstitial  figures — i.e.,  those 
occupying  the  intervening  gaps  left  by  the  preceding  longitudinal  and  transverse 
ones— may  be  described  the  kangaroo  (Figs.  343,  346,  347,  e)  and  emu  (Fig.  350g) 
toe-tracks,  with  their  two  and  three  digits  respectively,  called  in  consequence  the 
ma-choom-ba  and  kool-pa-ri  marks  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language.  Other  marks  are  the 
following  : — The  Jcoodija-koodija  represents  the  female  flash-mark  of  red  or  yellow 
ochre  (sects.  185,  193)'  smeared  over  the  thighs,  legs,  trunk,  aud  arms,  by  means  of 
the  three  middle  fingers  dipped  into  the  paint:  this  “brand”  which,  by-the-by,  is 
never  spoken  of  as  a snake,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  in  exceptional  cases 
cut  across  the  entire  width  of  the  blade  (Fig.  345h).  The  koo-ding-be-ri  or  single 
zigzag  line  is  formed  of  circumflex  accents,  each  made  with  two  separate  cuts, 
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the  style  of  the  teeth  in  a saw  : its  native  name  would  appear  to  have  no  other 
interpretation  attached  to  it.  The  ka-ta-pa  ka-ta-pa  (Pig.  350l)  and  me  (Pig. 
placed  end  on  end  with  more  or  less  regular  precision  (Fig.  350k),  somewhat  after 
350m)  marks  are  made  with  six  and  four  separate  incisions  respectively ; the 
former  signifies  a hornet  or  bee,  the  latter  an  eye.  The  iver-lcoo  or  cross-cut 
(Fig.  346n)  is  identical  with  that  made  on  the  thighs  of  near  male-relatives  in 
times  of  mourning  (sect.  289)  : the  same  mark  is  also  locally  described  sometimes 
as  indicative  of  Marion  Downs,  situated,  as  it  is, at  the  “crossing”  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Hamilton  and  the  Georgina.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  the 
preceding  types  of  interstitial  incisions  it  is  exceptional  to  find  more  than  two  or 
three  varieties  upon  a boomerang  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  the  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  and  Cloncurry  Districts  the  interstitial  marks  are  limited  to  the  kangaroo- 
toe  type  and  the  feather-pattern  line.  The  former,  up  here,  appears  to  have  no 
further  meaning  than  “ two-fellow  anything” : the  latter  is  composed  of 

circumflex  accents  placed  vertically  and  parallel  (Fig.  350o),  and  is  known  as 
the  koon-ya  koon-ya  (sect.  153),  a grass- woven  dilly-bag. 

242.  The  Fluted  Boomerang  (Fig.  352)  is  not  made  at  Boulia.  Its  home  is 
beyond  Noranside,  at  Buckingham  Downs,  Mount  Merlin,  Chatsworth,  &c.,  and 
along  the  Upper  Georgina,  certainly  as  far  as  Lake  Nash,  and  out  westwards  from 
this  river  along  the  Toko  Banges,  and  so  into  Central  Australia:  indeed  this 
particular  weapon  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Leichhardt-Selwyu  and  Upper 
Georgina  Districts.  For  purposes  of  exchange  and  barter,  it  travels  both  up  and 
down  the  Georgina  : in  the  former  case  branching  on  the  way  eastwards  across  to 
the  Mitakoodi  of  the  Cloncurry  District,  in  the  latter  making  its  way  to  the 
Mulligan  and  the  Burke,  whence  via  Springvale  it  may  journey  both  up  and  down 
the  Diamantina.  This  weapon  is  invariably  coloured  red  with  ochre  grease,  and 
made  either  of  gidyea  or  “ white-wood.”  As  a rule  it  is  shorter  by  2 or  3 inches 
than  the  ornate  variety  of  the  Boulia  District,  and,  unlike  it,  the  bend  or  knee,  its 
widest  part,  is  never  exactly  at  the  centre,  while  the  extremities,  or  tips,  without 
exception,  are  always  rounded.  The  upper  convex  side  invariably,  and  the  lower 
flattened  one  very  often,  is  completely  covered  with  a distinct  longitudinal  fluting, 
each  flute  being  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  though  the  width  would  seem  to 
increase  proportionately  with  the  further  north  the  locality  of  manufacture:  in  all 
cases,  the  fluting  is  always  wider  and  coarser  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
surface.  At  Bedouri,  Birdsville,  and  on  the  Lower  Georgina  is  manufactured  a 
fluted  and  red-coloured  boomerang  which  fs  long,  thin,  inclined  to  be  pointed  at 
the  extremities,  and  is  more  or  less  rounded  in  section,  though  the  tendency  to 
flattening  on  the  under  surface  is  fairly  marked : this  weapon,  the  pa-run-da , is 
very  rarely,  and  then  only  accidentaly,  met  with  at  Boulia,  its  route  beiug  in  an 
opposite  direction,  southwards  down  the  Diamantina. 

243.  The  Plain  Boomerang,  with  its  surfaces  perfectly  smoothed,  and.  coloured 
black  with  charcoal,  comes  from  the  Cloncurry  District,  where  it  is  named  after 
the  gidyea  wood  of  which  it  is  made,  the  pa-je-ra  (sect.  239.)  Whether  the 
Kalkadoon  obtain  this  implement  in  barter  from  their  Mitakoodi  neighbours,  or 
make  it  themselves,  is  doubtful,  though  the  fact  of  their  having  a name  of  their 
own  for  it,  the  ma-ra-bil-la  (sect.  239),  renders  the  latter  supposition  a little  likely. 
In  reply  to  inquiry  in  the  Boulia  District,  a “plain”  boomerang  is  always  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  one  jncompleted.  The  Cloncurry  District  plain  boomerang 
averages  between  29  and  30  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  with  the  proximal  end  markedly 
narrower  than  the  distal:  it  has  no  signs  of  a fluting,  but  in  most  cases  the 
extremities  are  “ angled”  off;  for  flash  purposes. 

244.  The  Hook  Boomerang  (Fig.  353)  has  the  same  destination  as  the  fluted 
variety,  which  it  resembles  both  in  fluting  and  in  colour : it  is  made  chiefly  in  the 
Upper  Georgina  Districts  by  the  Workia  and  Yaroinga  especially.  It  differs  from 
the  fluted  boomerang  in  the  possession  of  a hook,  the  “ear”  of  the  Boulia  and 
Toko  Ranges  tribes,  from  4 to  5 inches  long  projecting  backwards,  in  the  same 
plane,  from  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  on  the  convex  edge : this  hook,  about  an 
inch  or  more  wide  at  its  base,  tapers  gradually  to  a blunt  point,  and  bears  a longi- 
tudinal fluting  continuous  with  that  on  the  main  shaft.  Furthermore,  the  shape 
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of  the  shaft  contrasts  markedly  with  that  of  all  other  boomerangs  in  its  width, 
independently  of  the  bend  or  knee  {not  its  widest  part),  increasing  progressively 
from  the  proximal  to  the  hooked  extremity.  Its  use  has  already  been  drawn 
attention  to  in  sect.  240,  while  the  various  names  applied  to  it  are  given  in  sect. 
239.  Besides  being  used  as  a fighting  weapon,  the  Workia  employ  the  hook- 
boomerang  for  throwing  into  flying  mobs  of  flock-pigeons  (sect.  137). 

245.  The  Two-handed  Sword  is  manufactured  at  Boulia,  W arenda,  Herbert 
Downs,  Marion  Downs,  and  south  of  this  on  portions  of  the  Diamantina — i.e.,  in 
the  Boulia  District  only,  so  far  as  North-West-Central  Queensland  is  concerned. 
It  travels  northwards,  up  the  Georgina,  where  it  is  bartered  for  fluted  and  hook 
boomerangs,  peg-tipped  spears,  and  other  things.  Made  from  gidyea,  and 
subsequently  blacked  with  charcoal,  it  varies  from  3|  to  over  4 feet  in  length. 
It  is  curved,  though  not  so  markedly,  after  the  manner  of  a boomerang,  which  it 
further  resembles  in  being  wider  at  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities ; both 
surfaces  are  convex,  one  being  very  much  more  so  than  the  other,  and  its  tips  are 
always  evenly  rounded.  Only  one  side,  the  more  convex,  is  ornamented  with 
gravings  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  fashion,  are  of  the  following  pattern  : — 
This,  in  the  main,  consists  of  groups  of  parallel  bars  running  lengthways  with  the 
implement,  the  number  of  separate  groups  varying  from  five  or  six  to  as  many  as 
a dozen  (Figs.  354,  355,  356,  357,  358,  a ),  and  the  number  of  contained  bars  from 
three  to  five  or  six  : furthermore,  each  bar  is  itself  composed  of  from  three  to 
sometimes  half-a-dozen  closely  applied  parallel  longitudinal  lines.  Transversely 
cut  gravings  may  sometimes  be  seen  either  at  the  centre  of  the  weapon  (Figs.  356, 
357,  358,  b)  or  else  dividing  off  the  separate  groups  of  bars  into  compartments 
(Fig.  355c)  : generally  speaking,  these  qre  either  of  an  angular  or  curved  type. 
At  one  or  both  extremities,  handle-marks  may  be  met  with  in  the  form  of  cross-cuts 
(Fig.  351d),  dashes  (Fig.  355e),  or  transverse  lines  (Fig.  356r).  Any  really 
curvilinear  longitudinal  incisions  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  ever  occur  : only  on 
one  occasion,  at  Roxburgh,  on  a disused  and  broken  implement,  did  I see  any 
traces  of  the  festoons,  shuttles,  &c„  met  with  on  the  Boulia  District  ornate 
boomerangs.  Otherwise,  than  for  these  gravingR,  the  two-handed  sword  or 
un-ti-ti-ri  has  a smooth  surface  throughout,  unless  we  except  the  purposely  or 
accidentally  left  slight  longitudinal  fluting  on  the  less  convex  surface.  From  the 
fact  that  this  weapon  when  in  use  is  held  at  either  extremity  with  both  hands, 
the  concave  edge  being  the  cutting  one,  the  two  surfaces  cannot  be  spoken  of  as 
upper  or  under. 

246.  Spears. — In  the  Boulia  District,  when  any  extra  good  spear  is  made,  or 
when  one  has  been  proved  to  aim  true,  &c.,  it  is  often  ornamented  more  or 
less  in  its  whole  length  with  a very  fine  longitudinal  fluting  : such  an  one  is  not 
easy  for  white  strangers  to  get  hold  of.  Both  here  and  elsewhere — e.g.,  north  of 
the  Selwyn  Ranges — spears  may  be  painted  with  alternate  red  and  white  bars  for 
flash  purposes.  No  spears  ivhatever  are  manufactured  round  Bedouri  and  down 
towards  Birdsville  : whatever  are  found  there  are  brought  in  exchange  and  barter. 
The  names  for  spears  of  any  kind  in  general,  throughout  the  different 
ethnographical  districts,  are  given  in  the  table  in  sect.  55.  The  different  varieties 
of  spears  in  particular  (with  their  local  terms)  met  with  throughout  North - 
West-Central  Queensland  will  now  be  detailed. 

247.  The  Acicular-tip  Hand-spear— The  ma-ri-nio  of  the  Boulia  District 
(Fig.  359)  is  a hand-spear  from  8 to  10  feet  long,  made  in  one  piece,  circular  in 
section  from  butt  to  tip,  which  is  tapering  and  sharply  pointed  : the  butt  also 
gradually  tapers  off.  The  material  from  which  this  spear  is  cut  is  either  gidyea, 
“dead-finish”  scrub  {Acacia  farm  siana,  Willd.,  Albizzia  basaltica,  Benth.),  a 
species  of  rosewood,  &c.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  Boulia,  Leichhardt-Selwyn, 
Cloncurry,  and  Flinders  Districts,  including  the  country  around  the  Upper 
Diamantina  from  its  very  source.  Occasionally,  previous  to  fighting,  some 
cementing  substance,  spinifex-  or  beefwood-gum,  is  stuck  on  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  about  \ inch  thick  at  a distance  of,  perhaps,  a couple  of  feet  from  the  tip : 
into  this  band  some  iron  nails,  pieces  of  flint  or  glass,  &c.,  may  be  found  stuck 
This  spear  is  bartered  on  the  one  hand  northwards  along  the  Upper  Georgina, 
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and  on  the  other  southwards  along  the  Lower  Diamantina.  The  Mitakoodi  call 
it  me-ri-mo  or  ne-ri-mo,  the  Groa  tun-cloo-roo-la.  The  position  of  the  hand  when 
in  the  act  of  throwing  this  and  similar  hand-spears  is  shown  in  Pig.  144,  the 
weapon  being  balanced  on  the  palm  and  along  the  length  of  thumb. 

248.  The  Spatulate-tip  Hand-spear. — The  tim-ba-ra  spear  (Pig.  360)  of  the 
Boulia  District,  which,  like  the  preceding,  is  a hand  one,  differs  from  it  in  having 
a spatulate,  instead  of  a gradually  tapering,  tip  : this  blade,  which  locally  undergoes 
modification  both  in  shape  and  size,  so  far  as  comparative  width  (up  to  2 inches) 
to  length  (up  to  30  inches)  is  concerned,  may  sometimes  be  seen  decorated  with 
a bilinearly  parallel  and  sinuous  red  pattern  on  a white  background  (Pig.  361a). 
The  butt  also  tapers  oft"  somewhat.  The  weapon  reaches  to  a length  of  about  a 
foot  shorter  than  the  viarimo , is  similarly  made  in  one  piece  of  the  same  materials, 
and  goes  on  transit  along  identical  tracts  of  country.  Among  the  Mitakoodi  this 
spear  is  called  e-ra-ka-lci  or  ji-ni-hur-i  : a curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
former  name  is  that  the  same  word  in  the  Pitta- Pitta  language  signifies  “ flat,” 
and  in  all  probability  refers  to  its  spatulate  tip.  In  this  same  tribe,  the  base  of 
the  blade  may  have  a mitre-form  pattern  graved  upon  it  (Fig.  361b).  Here  and 
there  I have  come  across  extra  long  examples  of  this  spear,  especially  designed  for 
killing  cattle. 

249.  The  Spatulate-tip  Wommera  Spear. — The  per-clia  ma-ro,  literally  signi- 
fying  “peg-possessor”  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language,  is  among  the  heaviest  of  the 
wommera-thrown  spears.  It  is  well  over  S feet  long,  and  made  of  three  pieces, 
which  may  be  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  butt,  the  shaft,  and  the  tip.  The 
shaft  is  the  only  portion  of  the  weapon  which  is  ever  ornamented,  if  at  all,  with  a 
longitudinal  fluting,  and  is  made  of  some  particular  wood,  e.g.,  inulga,  which  will 
give  strength,  weight,  and  stability  : it  is  very  firmly  attached  by  splicing  and  the 
ordinary  spinifex  cementing  substance,  &c.,  with  the  butt,  and  only  very  loosely 
with  the  tip.  The  butt  is  made  of  any  light  kind  of  timber,  e.g.,  “ cork”  wood 
(. JErythrina , Linn.),  or  a piece  of  pine  when  obtainable,  and  is  iutended  to  impart 
the  proper  direction  required  when  throwing  : at  its  free  extremity  is  the  small 
concavity  for  the  wommera  to  fit  into.  The  spatulate  tip,  between  16  and  17 
inches  long  (Pigs.  362,  363),  on  to  one  surface  of  which  the  rounded,  almost  half- 
moon-shaped wooden  hook  is  firmly  bound,  is  fixed  loosely  into  the  shaft  for  a 
twofold  reason  : to  increase  the  difficulties  of  extraction  when  once  the  leverage 
is  removed,  and  to  prevent  the  butt  or  shaft  being  broken  in  view  of  its  being 
required  on  a future  occasion.  The  above  explanations  of  the  mechanism  were 
given  me  by  some  Pitta-Pitta  blacks.  These  spears  are  made  in  the  Upper 
Georgina  district  from  Glenormiston  onwards  ; westwards,  the  Undekerebina  use 
them  ; and  eastwards,  they  may  sometimes  be  met  with  among  the  Kalkadoon,  who 
probably  also  make  them. 

250.  Wommera  Reed-spears. — The  li-bi-ja-ra  of  the  Cloncurry  District  is  a 
reed-spear,  very  heavy  and  long,  sometimes  over  12  feet,  and  thrown  with  a 
wommera.  It  is  composed  of  a butt  and  shaft.  The  butt,  made  of  reed,  takes  up 
about  half  or  slightly  less  than  the  length  of  the  entire  weapon  : into  its  hollow 
(Fig.  364a)  is  fixed  the  thin  gidyea  shaft,  the  union  of  the  two  being  strengthened 
with  beef-wood  gum  and  a few  turns  of  tendon.  The  tip  ends  in  a gradually  taper- 
ing point,  like  the  marimo.  When  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  with  the  wommera 
in  one  hand,  the  spear  itself  is  supported  on  the  other,  which  is  extended  forward. 

The  ma-ba-na  is  even  thicker,  longer,  and  heavier  than  the  preceding,  but 
otherwise  of  similar  construction,  and  wommera-thrown.  It  used  to  be  manufac- 
tured out  Mullangera  way,  but  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  now  anywhere  ; it  was 
originally  designed  for  the  spearing  of  cattle. 

The  Tci-iu-ma  and  ja-loon,  also  of  the  Cloncurry  District,  are  both  of  them 
smaller,  and  comparatively  lighter,  varieties  of  the  libijara  ; on  an  average  they 
are  about  feet  long,  and  thrown  with  wommeras.  In  the  ja-loon,  ihe  reed-butt 
is  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  gidyea,  “dead-finish”  scrub,  or  “needle-bush” 
shaft ; with  the  Tcituma , the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  shaft  being  always  very  much 
longer  than  the  butt. 
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The  particular  water-reed  ( Icin-di  in  the  Mitakoodi  language)  out  of  which 
the  butts  of  these  particular  Cloncurry  District  spears  are  manufactured  is  not 
too  commonly  to  be  found;  but  as  a rule  is  brought  over  from  Woolgar  aud 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  bartered  for.  A similar  reed  grows, 
perhaps,  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Burke  and  Wills ; at  all  events,  the  small 
kun-dor-a  (so-called  by  the  Pitta- Pitta  aboriginals)  reed-spear,  which  comes  down 
from  these  rivers  to  Boulia  occasionally  (but  which,  unfortunately,  l have  not 
personally  bandied)  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  liituma  or  jaloon  of  the 
Cloncurry  tribes.  Again,  one  or  two  hooks  may  be  attached  to  any  or  all  of 
these  and  the  preceding  reed-spears.  This  hook  ( pril-ja  in  the  Mitakoodi 
language,  cf.  per-clici  in  the  Pitta-Pitta)  is  cut  out  from  “ wild  currant  ” bush,  &c., 
about  4 inches  long,  in  the  shape  of  a slightly  curved  sort  of  thin  pencil  gradually 
tapering  to  a point  at  each  extremity  ; it  is  fixed  on  to  the  very  tip  of  the  spear 
(Fig.  364b)  with  beef-wood  gum  bound  round  with  tendon  obtained  from 
kangaroo-tail,  emu-leg,  or  snake-neck.  The  second  hook,  when  present,  is  fixed 
similarly  a few  inches  below  the  first. 

251.  The  Quartz-tip  Wommera  Reed-spear. — The  yun-ba-ra  wommera-spear  is 
met  with  among  the  Northern  Mitakoodi,  whence  it  may  be  bartered  to  the 
Kalkadoon  around  Grenada  and  surrounding  country  ; though  it  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  former,  it  is  most  commonly  manufactured  by  the  blacks  around 
Sevannah.  It  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  libijara,  being  11  feet  long  and 
upwards,  with  the  reed-butt  and  gidyea  shaft  of  about  equal  lengths,  but  differs 
in  the  get-up  of  the  gradually  tapering  tip  (Fig.  365),  upon  which  are  fixed  with 
beef-wood  gum  some  ten  or  twelve  small  chips  of  white  quartz  placed  oppositely 
to  another  set,  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  teeth  in  a lady’s  small  hair-comb. 
The  Mitakoodi  call  this  white  quartz-stone  yung-un-da-ra,  whence  another  name 
for  this  spear  is  sometimes  derived. 

252.  Ron-indigenous  Spears. — Iu  addition  to  all  the  spears  just  described  as 
being  indigenous  to  North-Western-Central  Queensland,  there  are  others  occa- 
sionally met  with,  especially  on  its  northern  and  north-western  confines,  which  come 
in  through  exchange  and  barter.  Thus  at  Coolullah,  on  the  Upper  Leichhardt  Kiver 
(sect.  127),  1 met  with  certain  hand-spears  for  catching  fish,  &c.,  bearing  at  their 
extremities  barbed  prongs  of  sharpened  wood  or  filed  iron-wire  (Fig.  366):  these 
belonged  to  some  Karunti  boys  who  had  come  down  from  the  other  side  of 
Normanton.  So  again  at  Camooweal  are  found  various  forms  of  stone  and 
barb-tipped  spears  of  foreign  origin  which  have  reached  their  destination  from 
more  northerly  and  more  westerly  districts. 

253.  Wommeras. — The  various  names  applied  to  the  wommera'in  the  different 
ethnographical  districts  are  tabulated  in  sect.  55. 

The  wommera  manufactured  in  the  Boulia,  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  and  Clon- 
curry Districts  is  of  the  nature  of  a thin,  straight  lath  of  gidyea,  about 
2-^  feet  long,  i-inch  thick,  and  1\  inches  wide,  the  width  (in  the  Boulia  District) 
being  pretty  constant  in  its  entire  length.  So  far  as  the  width  of  the  shaft  is 
concerned,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  one  travels  northwards  from  Boulia  into 
Kalkadoon  and  Mitakoodi  country,  this  becomes  markedly  increased,  up  to 
2 inches  and  more,  at  the  centre  as  compared  with  the  extremities  (Figs.  367, 368). 
The  thinner  the  lath,  the  better  is  the  weapon  considered.  The  surfaces  are 
slightly  and  equally  convex,  but  no  graving  or  fluting  has  been  noticed  ; sometimes 
a kind  of  decoration  is  produced  by  tying  a string  spirally  round  and  colouring 
the  parts,  left  exposed,  over  a fire.  The  free  extremity  is  rounded  off, 
while  the  opposite  one  is  cut  off  at  more  or  less  of  a right  angle,  and  in 
the  Boulia  District  two  holes  pierced  or  burnt  in  it  (Fig.  369)  : when  pierced, 
these  holes  are  drilled  with  a sharpened  emu  or  kangaroo  bone,  and  by 
this  means,  and  with  tendon,  &c.,  the  peg  tied  on,  its  fixture  being  rendered 
still  more  complete  by  a subsequent  covering  of  the  usual  cementing  substance 
of  spinifex  or  beef-wood  gum.  Outside  the  Boulia  District,  the  peg  is  fixed 
on  without  any  holes  whatsoever,  some  tendon  or  twine  with  cement  being  used 
instead.  It  is  this  peg  or  hook  (the  per-cha  again  of  the  Pitta  Pitta)  which 
fits  into  the  concavity  at  the  butt-end  of  the  spear.  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
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wommera,  the  whirler  (sect.  2L5),  and  the  chelcara- shell  chest-ornament  (sect. 
182)  are  the  only  examples  of  aboriginal  workmanship  in  these  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  “drilling”  is  employed.  The  weapon  is  handled  by  fixing  it 
between  the  fore-finger  and  middle  digit,  clasping  its  free  end  on  to  the  palm  with 
the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time  guiding,  or  rather 
steadying,  the  spear  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  (Pig.  370). 

Among  the  Northern  Mitakoodi  of  Clonagh,  &c.,  and  Northern  Kalkadoon 
of  Grenada,  &c.,  the  following  variety  of  wommera  made  of  gidyea,  iron- wood 
( Acacia  exceJsa , Benth.),  &c.  is  very  commonly  met  with,  though  not  actually 
manufactured  by  them.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  pattern  in  having  a sort  of 
haft  to  prevent  the  hand  slipping  off  (Pig.  371)  : this  haft,  projecting  at  an 
angle'  from  the  same  edge  as  the  peg,  is  composed  of  a flattened  ovate  piece  of 
beef-wood  gum,  about  3 inches  or  more  in  its  greater  diameter  ; a white  piece  of 
shell,  the  che-Jca-ra  (sect.  182)  of  the. Mitakoodi  language,  with  convex  side  out- 
wards, is  fixed  on  to  both  sides  of  it.  Occasionally,  a smaller  chip  of  similar  shell 
is  fixed  into  the  cement  at  the  peg-end  of  the  weapou.  The  width  of  the  shaft  is 
greater  at  the  centre  than  at  the  extremities.  This  form  of  wommera  reaches  its 
destination  here  through  the  Nouun  tribe  at  Mullangera,  who  obtain  the  shell 
from  the  Karunti,  &c.,  people  at  Normanton.  The  ta-poon  is  the  name  (given  me 
at  Clonagh)  of  the  spear  belonging  originally  to  this  particular. form  of  wommera, 
and  which  is  bartered  with  it  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  Upper  Georgina  District,  certainly  on  the  Upper  Mulligan  and 
Upper  Georgina  Rivers,  and  along  the  Toko  Ranges,  another  kind  of  wommera 
(Pig.  372)  is  manufactured,  totally  different  to  the  preceding  lath-types  : its 
particular  name  at  Roxburgh  among  the  Walookera  tribe  is  yum-ma-ra  (sect. 
55).  The  whole  implement  is  very  much  shorter,  just  a little  over  2 feet  being 
a very  fair  average.  The  shaft  is  flattened  out  in-  the  shape  of  a leaf,  slightly 
concave,  both  lengthways  and  crossways  like  a spoon,  about  6 inches  at  its 
greatest  width,  and  about  ^-inch  in  thickness : its  concavity  may  be  used  as  a 
“ pituri-plate” — i.e.,  to  mix  the  pituri  on — and  traces  of  the  greenish-yellow 
stains  from  this  plant  are  very  generally  perceptible.  The  shaft  may  be 
decorated  further  with  a charcoal  pattern  of  two  parallel  and  sinuous  lines,  or 
writh  gravings  in  the  shape  of  concentric  circles;  often  a few  transverse  incisions 
are  seen  on  the  handle-end.  The  handle  is  covered  with  the  usual  cementing 
substance,  into  the  extremity  of  which  (Pig.  372a)  is  stuck  a little  piece  of  flint, 
which  constitutes  a “ sharpener”  when  the  spear-tip  becomes  blunted.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  weapon  is  a small  half-moon-shaped  peg  (Pig.  372b),  fixed  on 
with  tendon,  &c.,  and  cementing  substance.  When  in  use  for  spear-throwing,  it 
is  clutched  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  &c.,  as  in  the  manner  already 
described,  but  the  plane  of  the  shaft  is  held  vertically,  so  as  to  afford  least 
resi.stance  to  the  air  in  the  movement  forwards.  Sometimes,  in  close  quarters,  this 
wommera  may  be  held  by  the  handle  and  employed  like  a short  single-handed 
sword : the  nearest  district  where  I have  come  across  a true  single-handed  short 
sword  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Normanton,  where  the  Wollangama  call  it 
roong-ka-ren.  There  are  thus  four  different  uses  to  which  this  “leaf”  variety  of 
implement  can  be  applied  : a wommera,  pituri-plate,  sharpener,  and  sword.  The 
Boulia  District  aboriginals  cannot  use  this  form  of  weapon  for  throwing  spears. 

254.  Shields  (for  their  various  names,  see  sect.  55)  are  manufactured  at 
Roxburgh  and  along  the  Upper  Georgina,  and  in  the  Leichhardt-SeUvyn  and  Clon- 
curry  Districts  : JNoranside,  in  the  Boulia  District,  is  said  to  be  the  only  locality 
therein  where  they  can  be  made — i.e .,  where  suitable  timber  is  met  with.  Dor 
purposes  of  trade  and  barter,  those  from  the  Upper  Georgina  come  down  the 
river  direct  for  the  Lower  Diamantina,  a few  branching  off  on  the  way  from 
Roxburgh,  &c.,  across  country  to  the  Toko  Ranges,  &c.,  or  indirectly  for  the 
Middle  Diamantina,  via  Boulia,  Springvale,  and  Diamantina  Gates.  Shields 
made  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  Oloncurry  Districts  may  travel  to  the  Upper 
Diamantina. 

The  timber  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a shield  is  the  “coral”  or  “cork”- 
tree  ( Erythrina , Linn.),  or  other  soft  and  light  wood,  the  name  of  the  particular 
material  sometimes  being  identical  with  that  of  the  weapon,  e.y.,  Pitta-Pitta  Icoon- 
pa-ra  = cork-tree,  shield,  koolamon. 
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If  the  tree  be  a small  one  the  required  length  of  trunk  may  be  cut  off, 
and  one  shield  made:  if  larger,  it  may  be  split  longitudinally,  and  two  of  them 
made  : whereas,  if  the  trunk  be  of  unusual  size,  four  and  even  five  may  be  cut  out 
simultaneously  by  splitting.  These  shields  are  all  cut  somewhat  after  the  same 
pattern,  varying  from  about  22  to  26  inches  in  length,  7i  to  9 inches  in  width,  and 
having  the  handle  cut  into  the  back  (Tigs.  373,  377,  378)  : the  anterior  surfaces 
are  markedly  convex  both  longitudinally  and  transversely  (Tigs.  374,  375),  the 
degree  of  convexity  varying  inversely  with  the  width,  while  the  posterior  are 
flattened  or  even  slightly  concave  (Tigs.  379,  380).  A fluting  is  to  be  seen  on 
both  sides,  though  how  far  this  is  purposely  or  accidentally  present  in  the  ' 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  Cloncurry  District  examples,  which  in  addition  bear  a 
superposed  incised  pattern,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  superposed  pattern  in  the  examples  from  those  two  districts  consists  of 
a sort  of  looped  design  on  both  sides,  reminding  one  somewhat  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  though  the  resemblance  may  perhaps  be  considered  far-fetched,  of  the 
plaques  on  a tortoise-shell  (Tigs.  376,  377),  occasionally,  and  additionally,  there 
may  be  one  or  two  transverse  cuts  above  and  below,  while  invariably  the  incisions 
constituting  the  design  are  subsequently  filled  in  with  red  ochre.  In  the  Upper 
Georgina  and  Boulia  Districts,  the  pattern  on  the  front  is  more  complicated  (Tig. 
373,  374a.b.,  375),  a fluting  drawn  to  special  design:  it  might  be  described  as 
composed  of  numerous  lines  tunning  parallel  with  the  two  vertical  edges  of  the 
weapon,  the  two  series  of  curved  flutes  thus  produced  crossing  in  the  middle  line, 
and  forming  a more  or  less  concentric  shuttle-pattern  around  the  central  portion 
of  the  shield.  The  pattern  on  the  back  may  occasionally  be  similar  to  the  front, 
though  usually  it  is  in  the  form  of  parallel  longitudinal  straight  lines.  Both 
front  and  back  may  be  further  painted,  especially  when  on  the  “walk-about” 
&c.,  with  red  and  yellow  ochre  and  charcoal,  according  to  the  pattern  indicated 
by  the  fluting:  on  other  occasions,  the  weapon  may  either  be  left  uncoloured,  or 
else  be  painted  all  over  with  the  one  pigment,  especially  when  the  supply  of  the 
other  runs  short.  No  interpretation  as  to  the  signification  [of  the  design  was 
obtainable. 

255.  Fighting-poles. — It  is  a pity  that  the  misnomer  “ yam-stick”  (sect.  158) 
has  so  often  been  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  two-handed  fighting-pole,  a weapon 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  esculent  in  question  : it  is  employed 
by  both  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  for  fighting  purposes  only,  and  On 
the  whole  may  be  said  to  be  not  too  frequently  met  with  in  the  Boulia  District. 
The  different  names  which  it  receives  are  given  in  sect.  55.  This  fighting-pole 
(Tig.  384)  is  manufactured  in  the  Boulia,  Cloncurry,  Tlinders,  and  perhaps  the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  Districts,  and  apparently  does  not  travel  much  : if  it  does,  the 
area  of  circuit  is  very  limited.  In  length  the  weapon  varies  from  about  4 feet  to 
4 feet  6 inches,  in  diameter  it  is  sometimes  over  2|  inches:  each  extremity  tapers 
abruptly  to  a point.  Being  made  from  gidyea,  mulga,  “ box,”  or  other  hardwood 
it  is  correspondingly  heavy.  In  the  Boulia  District  the  surface  is  generally 
smoothed,  though,  if  an  “ old  friend,”  or  the  owner  attaches  particular  importance 
to  it,  it  may  be  covered  with  a longitudiual  fluting:  in  the  Cloncurry  District  it  is 
invariably  smoothed.  Often,  at  one  or  both  extremities,  a few  more  or  less 
parallel  or  looped  bands  may  be  incised  to  minimise  the  chance  of  the  hands 
slipping  (see  handle-marks  in  sects.  241,256).  The  Mitakoodi  alone  manufacture 
a comparatively  thinner  and  much  longer  fighting-stick,  longitudinally  fluted, 
and  coloured  red  : this  is  used  by  women  only,  and  known  as  the  Jcoo-lung-a-ra. 
In  making  attack  with  the  fighting-pole  (with  men)  one  end  of  it  is  clasped  by 
both  hands  closely  one  above  the  other  : in  the  defence,  one  hand  is  held  at 
each  extremity,  the  weapon  being  thus  maintained  either  horizontally  above  the 
head,  or  more  or  less  vertically  at  the  side,  right  or  left,  as  the  case  requires 
(sect.  238). 

256.  Nulla-nullas. — The  manufacture  of  the  throwing-stick  or  nnlia-nulla 
(Tig.  385)  is  gradually  dying  out  in  the  Boulia  District  where  it  is  not  employed 
for  purposes  of  barter,  though  it  is  still  pretty  common  along  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  ranges.  It  is  made  from  gidyea,  coloured  black  with 
charcoal  grease,  and  met  with  up  to  about  two  feet  in  length.  The  free  end  is 
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enlarged  and  tapers  to  a point : a good  one  is  usually  incised  with  some  circular 
bands  at  the  handle  ( see  handle-marks  in  sects.  241,  255),  and  a longitudinal 
fluting  which  reaches  either  to  the  tip  or  ceases  abruptly  about  an  inch  from  it. 

The  name  applied  to  this  weapon  in  the  Boulia  District  is  mor-ro  : the 
Mitakoodi  call  it  ma-ro.  The  nulla-nulla  in  these  districts  is  not  so  much  a 
“hand”  instrument  as  a throwing  implement — i.e.,  it  is  used  more  for  throwing 
at  short  distances  than  for  hitting  at  close  quarters. 

257.  Stone-knives. — The  stone-knife  consists  of  a chipped  flint-flake  blade 
fixed  into  a rounded  or  oval  handle  made  of  cementing-substance  (Figs.  387,389). 
The  flake,  varying  from  about  two  to  over  six  inches  in  length,  has  from  three  (Fig. 
388)  to  five  or  more  facets  (Fig.  387),  an  extra  large  one,  as  a rule,  forming  one 
side  of  the  blade ; the  whole  knife  is  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  blade.  The 
cement- handle  is  either  smoothed  nicely  off  to  fit  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  else 
may  be  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a piece  of  wood  (Fig.  390)  : in  the  Boulia 
District  ’the  handle  is  spoken  of  as  kun-ti  ma-ro — i.e.,  cement-possessor.  Along 
with  the  implement  there  is  very  often  a sort  of  sheath  made  of  fine  strips  of 
bark  longitudinally  placed,  wound  round  and  round  with  opossum-string,  and 
enclosing  at  its  apex  some  emu-feathers  which,  projecting  inwards,  protect  the 
knife-point  (Fig.  386)  : at  Gflenormiston  and  Boulia  this  sheath  is  called  the 
moon-ta-bil-la.  The  flint  stone  from  which  the  blade  is  made  is  obtainable  along 
the  head  of  the  Burke  and  Wills  Fivers,  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  the  Toko 
Fanges,  and  Upper  Georgina  Fiver,  but  not  on  the  Mulligan.  From  the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  and  Upper  Georgina  Districts,  the  stone-knife  travels,  for 
purposes  of  exchange  and  barter — (a)  across  to  the  Mitakoodi  and  Woonamurra, 
( b ) to  the  Middle  Diamantina  Fiver  via  Noranside,  Boulia,  and  Marion  Downs  or 
Springvale,  (c)  to  the  Upper  Diamantina  via  Kynuna.  The  names  it  receives  in 
the  various  ethnographical  districts  are  to  be  seen  in  sect.  55. 

The  stone-blade,  certainly  in  the  eastern  portions  of  North- West-Central 
Queensland,  owing  to  contact  with  a higher  civilisation,  is  gradually  being 
replaced  by  the  iron,  filed  and  ground  down,  obtained  from  disused  shear-blades, 
barrel-hoops,  &c. ; the  handle  is  also  similarly  undergoing  modifications,  a pretty 
common  form  being  its  encasement  in  the  testicle-pouch  removed  from  sheep, 
goat,  or  kangaroo. 

258.  The  Stone  Tomahawk  (Fig.  391)  used  to  be  made  years  ago,  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  whites  and  their  more  serviceable  metal  ones,  by  the  Kalkadoon, 
Mitakoodi,  &c.,  from  a kind  of  greenstone  obtained  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn 
Fanges.  I am  informed  on  very  reliable  authority  that  at  the  present  time  (1896), 
at  a spot  called  “Bora,”  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  Bower  Bird  Gold  Field, 
on  the  Upper  Leichhardt  Fiver,  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  one  of  the  pits  or 
quarries  whence  this  particular  stone  was  originally  obtained.  From  descriptions 
given  me  by  the  older  blackfellows  I find  that  the  stone-head  itself  used  to  be  cut 
as  follows  : — A lump  about  the  required  size  was  first  of  all  broken  away,  and  parts 
chipped  off  here  and  there  with  another  similar  piece  of  rock  until  the  necessary 
shape  would  be  roughly  attained.  A whole  day  perhaps  would  be  occupied  in 
doing  this,  while  another  twenty-four  hours  would  be  required  for  the  grinding 
down,  with  water,  along  another  smooth  piece  of  the  same  material  until  such 
time  as  the  edge  would  be  sharpened  enough  for  use.  Some  of  these  stone-heads 
reach  a considerable  size,  one  in  my  possession,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boulia,  measuring  over  9 inches  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  is  very  rare  now-a- 
davs  to  meet  with  one  of  these  weapons  in  its  entirety.  The  handles  of  the  few 
in  my  possession  are  formed  of  a single  piece  of  wood,  bent  at  its  middle,  so  as 
to  form  two  limbs  which  together  constitute  the  handle  by  being  firmly  bound 
above  and  below  with  opossum-twine,  &c.  ; the  stone-head  is  fixed  into  the  wooden 
loop  with  “ spinifex”  or  beef -wood  gum.  I have  not  come  across  any  examples 
where  the  stone  is  fixed  into  the  fork  of  a limb.  The  Boulia  and  Glenormiston 
people  speak  of  the  handle  as  chi-ri  or  wa-cha-ma,  the  stone-head  as  wul-lung-a-ra 
or  ma-rt-a  (the  last  term  also  signifying  the  implement  as  a whole)  ; the  complete 
weapon  is  known  as  wa-ra-per-ta  among  the  Boulia  tribes,  as  the  wa-rum-j.  er-ta 
by  the  South  Kalkadoon. 
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259.  The  Death-hone,  or  bone-apparatus,  and  its  property  of  producing 
sickness  and  death,  -which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficiently  demonstrable  causes, 
cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded,  as  it  is  universal, 
of  the  aboriginal  superstitions  of  North-West-Central  Queensland,  including  the 
adjoining  Upper  and  Middle  Diamantina  districts.  The  implement  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  “doctor,”  “ medicine  man,”  or  any  other  male  individual, 
though  were  such  an  one  to  chance  upon  a specimen,  not  his  own  property,  he 
would  immediately  wash  and  destroy  it  in  case  of  its  ever  being  employed  to  his 
own  detriment : in  the  case  of  a woman,  she  would  immediately  fall  sick  were  she 
to  touch,  or  even  to  look  at  it.  Eor  descriptive  purposes,  the  apparatus  (Fig. 
392)  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a pointer  (D)  connected  by  string,  &c.,  (C)  with 
an  elongate  cylindrical  receptacle  (A  E),  the  various  terms  applied  to  these 
component  parts  in  different  districts  being  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Boulia  District. 

Leichhardt-Selwyn 

District. 

Cloncurry  District.  . 

Upper  Flinders 
District. 

The  death -bone  as  a 
whole 

/ munq-un-i  (5) 
\kum-bo  (*) 

/ xua-to-ko 
[xuul-ta 

mung-unn 

kul-ka 

The  pointer  

te-ri 

f koong-ga  (3) 
\ ka-te-bri-na 

ka-tc-bri-na 

The  connecting  string  ... 

xoin-ni-mun-na-ri 

wul-koor 

xvul-koor 

The  receptacle 

The  “ medicine-man,” 
“doctor,”  &c.,  who 
knows  how  to  employ 

tou-er-li 

) 

xvo-bil 

xvo-bil 

( munguni  ma-ro  (1) 
j kumbo  ma-ro  (x) 

too-a-run 

mxinguni  boo-na  (2) 

it 

To  kill  with  it  

mun-da - 

(*)  Ma-xv=sign  of  possession,  &c.  (2)  .Boo-na=sign  of  possession,  &c.  (3)  Any  stick,  piece  of 

wood  (sect.  235).  (4)  A flint-flake,  stone  (sects.  290,  149).  (5)  This  word  signifies  a bone  of  any  sort 

in  th6  Karanya  dialect  (sect.  52). 


The  pointer,  from  3 to  5 inches  in  length,  is  made  usually  from  one  of  the 
human  forearm  bones,  or  an  emu  bone,  ground  down  from  the  blunt  extremity  to 
a gradually  tapering  point:  among  the  Kalkadoon,  the  sharpened  end  of  this  pointer 
is  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a fish-hook  sometimes.  The  string  itself  is  made  of 
human  hair  or  opossum-twine,  &c.,  or  both  plaited  together,  and  varies  from  3 
or  4 to  as  much  as  12  or  15  feet  in  length  : by  means  of  cementing-substance, 
beef- wood  or  spinifex,  according  to  the  district  (sect.  150),  it  connects  the  blunt 
extremity  of  the  pointer  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  receptacle  base.  The 
receptacle  is  formed  generally  out  of  a piece  of  human  arm  or  shin  bone  cut  to 
a length  of  3 or  4 inches  and  hollowed  or  scraped  out  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
cylinder : a human  bone,  however,  though  most  appreciated  for  the  purpose,  is  not 
always  at  the  moment  obtainable,  and  under  such  circumstances  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  a portion  of  a kangaroo’s  or  an  emu’s  leg  bone,  a bit  of  bamboo-cane, 
even  a piece  of  an  old  gun-barrel,  or  a small  sheet  of  tinware,  &c.,  rolled  on 
itself.  One  extremity,  the  base,  of  the  receptacle  is  closed  in  with  the  usual 
cementing  substance  to  which,  passing  down  on  the  inside,  the  connecting  string 
is  attached.  When  the  instrument  is  put  into  practice,  it  is  the  receptacle  which 
encloses  the  victim’s  life-blood. 
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260.  In  the  Boulia  District,  the  doctors,  medicine-men,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  come  to  learn  the  art  of  successfully  “ pointing,”  i.e .,  employing,  the 
death-bone  as  follows  : — 

The  individual  will  leave  camp  for  three  or  four  days,  and  subsist  only  on 
bushes,  &c. — that  is,  practically  starve  himself.-  he  gets  more  or  less  “ cranky”  and 
when  in  that  condition  sees  Mul-ka-ri,  who  is  pleased  to  make  him  a doctor  by 
inserting  certain  small  flints,  bones,  or  gee-gaws  in  his  “inside”  (sect.  2G1).  This 
is  the  most  ordinary  method.  Mulkari  is  the  supernatural  power  who  makes 
everything  which  the  Boulia  District  aboriginals  cannot  otherwise  account  for  : 
he  is  a good,  beneficent  person  and  never  kills  anyone. 

Other  doctors  obtain  their  powers  through  the  instrumentality  of  Kan-ma-re , 
a huge  supernatural  water-snake  with  a mane-like  head  of  hair.  He  it  is  who 
drowns  people  (aud  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  neighbouring 
Kalkadoon  word  Jcan-da-jin , to  swim)  ; the  same  reptile  is  spoken  of  as  tul-lo-un 
among  the  Mitakoodi  ( cf.  the  Kalkadoon  name  for  the  person  who  uses  this 
.instrument,  too-a-run).  Supposing,  now,  that  a man  be  fishing  at  the  river-side, 
Kanmcire  may  “ point”  at  him  a death-bone  (sect.  264),  of  course  at  such  a 
distance  and  under  circumstances  that  he  neither  knows  nor  sees  what  is  taking 
place.  But  by-and-bv,  as  the  night-shades  begin  to  fall,  he  sees  the  dreaded 
monster  undulating  along  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  runs  as  fast  as  his 
legs  will  carry  him  to  the  camp,  where  he  recounts  what  has  taken  place.  That 
night  he  goes  to  sleep  as  usual,  but  in  the  morning  he  feels  sick.  The  sickness 
continues  and  becomes  worse  and  worse.  In  from  four  to  five  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  he  is  attended  by  some  doctor,  who  removes  from 
the  patient’s  inside,  by  a process  to  be  afterwards  described  (sect.  263),  the 
pebble,  flint,  bone,  &c.,  that  Kanmare  put  there,  with  the  result  that  the  individual 
recovers  and  becomes  a doctor  himself.  The  bone  so  removed,  the  kanmare- bone, 
is  a rather  long  one,  and  coloured  dark  : as  usual,  it  is  said  to  be  sharpened  at  one 
extremity,  and  covered  with  cementing  substance  at  the  other. 

Mo  - ma , the  ghost,  or  shade,  or  spirit  of  someone  departed  can  also  initiate 
an  individual  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  It  is  he  that  haunts  the  graves  of 
the  dead : the  Mitakoodi  call  him  Lim-bi-j  a-koo-lun. 

Another  method  of  initiating  the  doctor  or  munguni-maro  is  to  put  into  the 
novice,  by  means  to  be  subsequently  considered  (sect.  264),  the  identical  “ bone  ” 
removed  (sect.  263)  from  the  person  in  whom  Mulkari  or  Kanmare  originally 
placed  it.  This  procedure  may  be  effected  on  the  individual  when  he  is  perhaps 
but  a child,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  he  will  suddenly  blossom  forth  with  ail  the 
powers  peculiar  to  his  profession. 

In  the  Cloncurry  District,  among  the  Mitakoodi,  it  is  the  supernatural 
Being  with  immense  eyes  and  very  big  ears,  Ten-gul-a-goo-lun , who  teaches 
the  doctor  how  to  use  the  munguni : when  people  are  in  camp  at  night  he  can 
be  heard  scratching  on  the  timber  and  breaking  off  the  branches.  But  when  this 
individual  is  not  convenient,  and  will  not  make  himself  patent,  the  man  who 
wants  to  graduate  as  a medicine-man  or  munguni-boona  (sect  259)  has  to  travel 
all  the  way  down  the  Diamantina,  usually  via  Eddington,  Kynuna,  Dagworth,  and 
Elderslie,  as  far  as  Brighton  Downs  perhaps,  at  a certain  encampment  of  the  Goa 
tribe,  where  he  learns  the  art,  as  follows : — Having  made  a present  of  a shirt, 
blankets,  &c.,  to  his  teacher,  he  is  first  of  all  put  to  death,  next  thrown  into  a 
water-hole  for  four  days,  and  then  on  the  fifth  taken  out,  when  a number  of  fires 
are  lighted  all  round  him,  and  his  body  thus  smoked  quite  dry,  with  the  object  of 
getting  all  the  water  out,  and  so  making  him  all  right  and  quite  alive  again  : he  is 
now  shown  how  to  use  the  bone,  and  taught  the,  in  this  tribe,  necessary  songs  to 
sing  with  it,  his  success  in  the  art  being  now  assured. 

261.  No  matter  the  different  methods  by  which  “doctors”  come  to  be  what 
they  are,  all  of  these  folk  are  co-potent : they  can  all  not  only  cure,  but  also 
produce,  sickness  according  to  procedures  which  will  be  subsequently  detailed. 
Beyond  their  occult  powers  in  this  connection,  the  doctors,  except  for  certain 
articles  which  they  keep  about  them,  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
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other  individuals  in  the  camp  : they  engage  in  similar  pursuits,  enjoy  no  extra 
rights,  they  marry  and  may  themselves  get  sick  or  die  through  similar  agencies, 
in  fact  they  may  get  hoisted  on  their  own  petards.  The  certain  articles  which 
they  keep  about  them  are  small  pieces  of  pointed  bone,  ordinary  knuckle-bone, 
pebble,  flint,  quartz-crystals,  gypsum,  anything  indeed  at  all  striking  or  out  of  the 
common,  which  Mullcari  or  Kanmare  is  believed  to  have  originally  inserted  into 
them  (sect.  2G0),  and  which  have  thence  been  subsequently  removed  (sect.  263), 
the  property  of  one  doctor  being  thus  capable,  as  a rule,  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  stock-in-trade  of  others  (r/.  the  term  Jcumbo  maro , sect.  259,  where 
Jcumbo  = flint,  stone,  &c.).  Their  owner  will  show  these  gew-gaws  now  and 
again,  as  the  opportunity  occurs,  to  other  individuals  and  friends  who,  when  the 
occasion  arises  (sect.  263),  can  thus  recognise  to  whom  they  belong  or  who,  at  the 
time,  can  see  in  them  a sort  of  guarantee  as  to  the  genuineness  and  respectability 
of  the  practitioner.  Whenever  a big  mob  of  blacks  happens  to  be  collected  at 
the  camp,  it  is  believed  that  the  doctor  always  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  well  open, 
and  on  such  occasions  never  goes  to  sleep  at  night : he  thus  gleans  heaps  of 
information,  and  often  discovers  not  only  who  it  is  that  possesses  a bone-apparatus,  • 
which  has  caught  and  bottled  up  someone  else’s  life-blood  (sect.  264),  but  also 
even  at  whom  it  has  been  pointed — i.e.,  whose  blood  it  belongs  to — notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  mav  have  been  obtained  from  an  individual  in  some  other 
tribe  living  even  a long  way  off. 

The  doctors  of  the  tribe  may  be  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another,  and  may 
consult  among  themselves  when  necessary  concerning  whose  blood  has  been,  or  is 
to  be,  taken—  i.e.,  at  whom  a death-bone  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  “pointed.”  At 
heart,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  trust  one  another ; they  are  in  reality  a bad  lot, 
and  it  is  only  a common  fear  which  binds  them  together  : without  them,  the 
effects  of  the  munguni  or  death-bone  would  be  harmless,  sickness  aud  death  would 
consequently  gradually  disappear,  and  there  would  be  a likelihood  of  the  aboriginals 
living  for  ever.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  other  individuals  in  camp  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  afraid  to  tackle  them  : I only  know  of  one  instance  where 
an  outsider,  my  own  black  servant,  dared  “ point  ” the  death-bone  at  a native 
doctor,  the  latter  dying  about  a fortnight  later,  though  the  real  cause  of  death  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  verifying. 

262.  To  explain  the  method  of  using  the  munguni,  or  “ pointing  ” the 
apparatus  for  producing  sickness  or  death,  as  adopted  throughout  the  Boulia, 
Leicbhardt-Selwyn,  Cloncurry,  and  Upper  Gfeorgina  Districts,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  each  stage  of  the  process  in  proper  order,  as  follows: — ( a ) a person 
becomes  otherwise-unaccountably  sick,  and  consequently  believes  himself  to  be  in 
some  enemy’s  power — i.e.,  to  have  been  “pointed”  at  (sect.  264)  ; (b)  he  finds  out 
the  doctor  aud  particular  enemy  who  made  him  ill  (sect.  263)  ; (c)  he  employs 
another  doctor  to  retaliate  upon  his  would-be  destroyer  (sect.  264-265)  ; ( d ) he 
makes  sure  that  his  adversary  is  now  equally  so  in  his  power  (sect.  266-267) ; (e)  so 
that  mutual  fear  tends  to  break  the  spell,  with  a view  to  health  and  harmony  being 
restored  (sect.  268). 

An  individual  becomes  incapacitated  through  some  chronic  and  painful  illness 
which  does  not  answer  to  the  various  aboriginal  methods  of  treatment  or  materia 
medica  : the  illness  weighs  upon  his  mind,  and  after  a time  he  becomes  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  his  conviction  that  someone  has  been  “pointing”  the  munguni  at 
him — i.e.,  that  a “ bone,”  pebble,  flint,  &c.,  has  been  put  inside  him,  and  his  blood 
removed  (sect.  264).  Such  sickness,  which  I have  had  several  opportunities  of 
observing,  is  usually  a kind  of  malaria,  ague,  rheumatism,  &c.,  or  some  chronic 
form  of  venereal  disease : in  the  last  case,  owing  to  the  comparatively  long 
incubative  stage,  any  idea  that  it  arises  from  sexual  connection  is  not  even  dreamt 
of,  so  much  so  that  syphilis,  &c.,  is  believed  capable  of  being  imparted  by  burying 
certain  charms,  &c.  (sect.  274),  in  the  ground.  So  rooted  sometimes  is  this  belief 
on  the  part  of  a patient,  that  some  enemy  has  “pointed”  the  bone  at  him, 
that  he  will  actually  lie  down  to  die,  and  succeed  in  the  attempt,  even  at  the 
expense  of  refusing  food  and  succour  within  his  reach:  I have  myself  witnessed 
three  or  four  such  cases. 
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283.  Fortunately  for  himself,  however,  the  patient  is  not  always  so  weak- 
minded  as  to  give  up  all  hope,  but,  at  length  recovering  a bit,  pulls  himself  together 
and  determines  upon  finding  out  who  it  was  that  had  wrought  him  the  injury. 
He  either  asks  a friend  or  relative,  who  possibly  may  mention  the  name  of  some 
poor  wretch  upon  whom  he  (the  friend)  may  have  a “ down,”  or  else  sees  the 
imaginary  culprit  in  a dream  ; should  both  these  means  fail  him  he  consults  a 
“ doctor.”  These  three  methods  of  inquiry  have  each  their  separate  accompaniments. 
In  the  case  where  he  learns  the  information  required  through  the  agency  of  a 
friend,  he  seeks  the  doctor’s  assistance,  and  by  means  of  some  sort  of  a present, 
such  as  a blanket,  human-hair  belt,  &c.,  prevails  upon  him  to  “point”  the  bone 
at  his  alleged  assailant  (and  get  some  of  his  blood  in  retaliation,  sect.  264).  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  the  alleged  culprit  is  physically  more  powerful  or 
possessed  of  greater  personal  influence  than  the  medicine-man  himself,  in  which 
case  the  latter  may  decline  the  job,  being  fearful  of  the  retribution  that 
might  follow  should  his  action  in  the  matter  be  subsequently  discovered  ; at  any 
rate,  in  the  long  run  a willing  practitioner  is  obtained.  If  in  a dream  he 
recognises  his  enemy,  or  the  doctor  who  lent  assistance,  he  will  perhaps  go  and 
fight  one  or  both — if  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  successfully  ; he  will  not  attempt  to 
do  either  of  them  to  death,  but  only  just  cripple  them  with  knife,  spear,  or 
boomerang,  and  take  measures  in  addition  to  have  each  of  them  “ pointed  ” at 
with  a bone  in  return.  The  reason  of  his  not  wishing  to  actually  kill 
one  or  other  is  that  so  long  as  his  own  blood  remains  in  the  receptacle  of  the 
bone-apparatus  in  the  alleged  enemy’s  possession,  and  is  not  properly  rinsed  out 
with  water  (sects.  267,  268),  his  own  life  remains  in  danger. 

Where  corroborative  evidence,  by  both  preceding  methods,  is  wanting,  the 
injured  individual  will  consult  some  medical  friend  of  his,  and,  with  the  usual  gift, 
ask  him  to  discover  his  assailant,  and  possibly  the  name  of  his  alleged  enemy  may- 
be divulged  straight  away.  More  often,  however,  the  doctor  is  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  to  commit  himself  so  readily,  but  exercises  his  power  of  removing  from 
within  the  patient’s  body  the  actual  bone,  pebble,  flint,  &c.,  which  the  would-be 
murderer  had  invisibly  inserted  there  (sect.  264).  Having  inquired  where  the 
bodily  pains  were  most  marked,  or  their  effects  still  remain,  he  sets  about  rubbing 
or  massaging  the  affected  parts,  perhaps  at  intervals  rinsing  his  hands  in  water. 
He  may  also  blow  upon  the  patient’s  chest,  take  some  water  into  his  own  mouth 
and  spit  it  out  again,  probably  to  show  that  nothing  is  concealed  therein,  that 
there  is  no  deception  in  fact,  and  may  even^apply  his  lips  in  the  act  of  suction  to 
that  portion  of  the  patient’s  anatomy  most  complained  of.  At  any  rate  in  a short 
time  he  certainly  contrives,  by  a kind  of  sleight  of  hand,  to  get  some  sort  of  a 
doctor’s  gew-gaw,  some  of  the  stock-in-trade — bone,  flint,  quartz,  &c.  (sect.  261)  — 
into  his  hand,  or  more  usually  into  his  mouth,  which  the  patient,  as  well  as  any 
one  else  who  may  be  present,  implicitly  believes  he  has  managed  to  draw  out  from 
the  part  of  the  body  affected.  The  exact  manner  in  which  this  bone,  pebble,  &c., 
which  has  invisibly  been  causing  all  the  mischief,  is  suddenly  made  to  put  in  an 
appearance  on  these  occasions  is  certainly  very  puzzling,  even  to  Europeans  : at 
any  rate  there  it  is,  and  the  sick  individual  is  now  absolutely  cured,  though  his  life 
remains  in  danger,  his  life’s  “ blood”  being  in  the  enemy’s  bone-receptacle.  Now, 
the  particular  gew-gaw  thus  apparently  removed  from  the  person  ailing  must 
have  been  placed  in  the  part  complained  of  by  some  other  and  rival  doctor.  The 
present  consultant  therefore  examines  it  most  carefully  and  tells  the  patient  to 
which  member  of  the  profession  it  belongs — that  is,  who  did  theactual  mischief  ; he 
says  he  will  now  try  and  find  out  which  of  the  victim’s  enemies  instigated  the  deed, 
but  will  require  some  little  time  to  do  so.  The  doctor  in  the  meantime  consults 
privately  with  his  fellow-practitioners,  and  may  suggest  some  personally  obnoxious 
individual,  but  the  latter  may  have  some  friends  at  court,  and  the  idea  is  scouted : 
at  all  events,  among  themselves  collectively  in  secret  conclave  they  hit  upon  some 
poor  wretch  of  a fellow  who  has  perhaps  and  probably  been  lately  causing  trouble 
in  the  camp,  and  all  agree  in  making  him  the  scape-goat.  The  particular  person 
having  been  selected,  the  doctor  returns  to  his  quondam  patient  and  divulges  the 
name  of  his  enemy  : the  patient  will  not,  however,  fight  him  yet,  not  until  he  has 
got  his  would-be  destroyer’s  life-blood  similarly  into  his  own  possession  (sects.  266, 
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264.  To  do  this,  lie  must  again  employ  the  services  of  the  medicine-man,  who 
works  his  speciality,  the  bone-apparatus,  after  one  or  other  of  the  following 
fashions,  the  procedure  always  taking  place  at  night,  when  the  individual  to  be 
made  sick  or  to  die  is  asleep.  It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  in  all  cases 
while  the  death-bone  (sect.  259)  is  being  “ pointed,”  the  blood  of  the  victim  passes 
invisibly  across  the  intervening  space  to  the  “ pointer ,”  and  so  along  the  connecting- 
string , into  the  receptacle,  where  it  is  collected : at  the  same  time  one  of  the  doctor's 
gew-gaws,  or  stock-in-trade,  bone,  pebble,  cfc.  (sect.  261 ),  passes  invisibly  from  the 
“ pointer ” to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  victim,  who  thus  contracts  his  sick- 
ness— in  other  words,  the  latter,  in  addition  to  losing  blood,  receives  a dreaded 
bone,  stone,  fyc. 

265-  In  the  Boulia  District  the  death-bone  is  “ pointed”  thus  : — If  single- 
handed*  and  he  knows  that  he  can  get  to  within  a short  distance  of  his  prey,  the 
doctor  fixes  fhe  cup  or  receptacle  of  the  bone-apparatus  upright  into  the  ground, 
while  the  pointer,  resting  between  the  big  toe  and  digit,  is  directed  at  the  person 
selected,  the  connecting  string  being  held  in  the  hand,  and  never  by  any  chance 
allowed  to  touch  the  earth  (Fig.  393a). 

Again,  if  single-handed,  but  the  victim,  owing  to  the  position  of  his  gundi  or 
the  presence  of  others,  cannot  be  approached  at  short  distance,  a longer  string  is 
used  : the  receptacle  is  fixed  to  a stump  or  tree,  while  the  pointer,  which  is  held 
in  the  position  of  rest  upon  a forked  stick  firmly  planted  into  the  ground,  is  directed 
as  required  (Fig.  393  b). 

Of  course  it  is  always  advisable  for  the  practitioner  to  work  the  munguni  by  him- 
self, but  sometimes,  if  in  doubt  or  unsuccessful,  he  may  call  in  the  assistance  ot  other 
medicos : in  the  former  case  he  can  keep  the  transaction  secret  between  himself  and 
his  employer,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  evil  business  might  leak  out,  the  danger  of 
such  a contingency  being,  however,  perhaps  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
full  responsibility  is  now  shared  with  others.  Should  two  of  them  be  working 
the  instrument,  one  holds  the  pointer  and  the  other  the  receptacle.  When  three, 
four,  or  even  perhaps  five  medicine-men  are  pointing  the  bone-apparatus,  one 
holds  the  pointer,  another  the  receptacle,  while  the  remainder  support  the  con- 
necting-string, which  under  these  circumstances  would  be  very  much  longer  than 
the  ordinary.  Among  those  holding  the  string  there  may  be  some  intimate  friend 
of  the  proposed  victim,  and  he,  by  means  of  a secreted  flint,  &c.,  may  cut  the 
twine  while  the  performance  is  proceeding : if,  on  re-tying  the  string,  it  again 
breaks  (?'.<?.,  is  more  probably  purposely  cut),  the  intended  victim  is  spared. 
Though  the  others  may  have  a shrewd  suspicion  as  to  which  of  their  mates  severed 
the  cord,  they  find  it  wiser  not  to  express  any  opinion  publicly:  they  only  recognise 
the  fact  that  whoever  did  it  was  afraid  of  stating  his  convictions  openly 
when  the  secret  conclave  (sect.  263)  was  held.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
doctor  returns  to  his  employer  and  explains  how  it  was  that  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  required  blood,  &c.,  were  unsuccessful:  the  employer  can  please 
himself  whether  he  consults  another  medical  man  or  not. 

In  the  Cloncurrv  District,  the  manner  in  which  the  munguni  is  pointed  by 
the  Mitakoodi  doctor  is  almost  identical,  both  in  procedure  and  results,  with  the 
method  holding  good  in  the  Boulia  District.  The  receptacle  is  clutched  between 
the  two  knees,  the  string  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  pointer,  directed  in  the 
proper  quarter,  is  made  to  rest  upon  a branch  or  stick  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Fig.  394.  In  low  tones,  so  as  not  to  notify  his  presence,  he  sings  a dirge  (the 
meaning  of  which  he  does  not  know)  while  pointing. 

In  the  Upper  Georgina  District,  the  traditions  of  the  bone-apparatus  are 
upheld,  with  more  or  less  variations,  both  among  the  Undekerebina  and  Yaroinga 
tribes.  In  addition  to  “pointing”  by  the  ordinary  method,  the  Yaroinga  doctor 
“ shoots”  the  pointer  with  a sharp  push  from  the  open  palm  of  one  hand  along 
the  prongs  of  a forked  stick  held  in  the  other  into  the  required  direction  (Fig.  395), 
his  assistant,  who  has  hold  of  the  connecting-string,  pulling  the  pointer  back 
again  as  it  falls  : this  procedure  may  be  repeated  a few  times. 

In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  the  Kalkadoon  doctor  usually  employs 
another  to  help  him  “ point,”  the  one  holding  the  pointer  and  the  other  the 
receptacle. 
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266.  Having  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods  of  “ pointing” 
obtained  the  required  blood  (sect.  26-1)  in  the  receptacle  of  the  “bone-apparatus” 
the  doctor  puts  into  it  the  pointer,  tip  downwards,  around  the  exposed  butt-end  of 
which  and  the  otherwise  open  mouth  of  the  cylinder  he  fixes  a lot  of  the  usual 
cementing  substance  so  as  to  completely  seal  it:  outside  the  whole  concern  he 
winds  the  connecting-string  round  and  round.  Though  he  will  swear  to  his 
employer  as  to  the  presence  and  genuineness  of  the  contained  blood,  it  is  difficult 
to 'learn  whether  the  medical  man  has  inserted  some  of  his  own,  or  that  of  some 
animal,  or  indeed  any  at  all : he  naturally  takes  every  precaution,  to  maintain  the 
deception,  that  no  one  shall  actually  see  what  he  does  enclose  in  the  cylinder 
when  sealing  it.  But  the  employer  wants  to  make  doubly  sure  that  he  really 
has  the  blood  of  his  alleged  would-be  destroyer,  and  not  that  of  someone  else  who 
may  have  been  “ pointed  ” at  in  mistake.  He  therefore,  in  company  with  the 
doctor  who  procured  it,  will  in  a few  days’  time,  to  avert  suspicion,  leave  the 
camp  after  dark,  and  in  some  sequestered  spot  kindle  a fire,  over  which  they  warm 
the  bone-apparatus  with  its  ghostly  contents.  Leaving  the  medicine-man  to  keep 
watch,  he  returns  to  camp,  divulges  his  mission  to  no  one,  but  enters  into  con- 
versation with  his  alleged  assailant  on  any  ordinary  everyday  topic,  watches  most 
carefully  to  see  if  he  is  at  all  sick  or  not,  and  may  casually  get  him  to  admit  that 
he  is  feeling  a bit  tired  or  is  a little  out  of  sorts.  This  admission,  simple  as  it  is, 
constitutes  ample  proof  of  guilt  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  avenger  says 
nothing,  continues  the  conversation  to  allay  even  the  slightest  suspicion,  parts 
with  him  on  apparently  friendly  terms,  and  sneaks  back  to  the  doctor,  to  whom  he 
narrates  exactly  what  has  taken  place.  Supposing  thatHie  wrong  individua’s  blood 
has  been  “ caught,”  i.e.,  an  innocent  person  has  been  “ pointed”  at  in  mistake — and 
this  is  judged  to  be  the  case  when  not  the  slightest  sign  of  sickness  is  discoverable — 
the  medicine-man  breaks  open  the  top  of  the  receptacle,  which  he  rinses  out  and 
washes  well  in  water,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  used  again  in  another  attempt. 

267.  But  if  everything  is  satisfactory,  and  the  blood  of  the  required  culprit 
has  been  really  (as  is  believed)  obtained,  the  one  in  possession  has  only  to  warm 
the  apparatus  again  over  the  fire  to  make  his  alleged,  and  now  proven,  enemy 
more  sick  ; to  destroy  it  in  the  flames  to  make  him  actually  die;  or  to  rinse  it  in 
water  and  rub  fat  of  any  description  over  it  to  put  him  all  to  rights  again.  He 
thus  has  his  enemy  completely  in  his  power,  and  continues  to  make  him  sick — 
there  is  generally  some  agfue,  venereal,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.,  about — but 
will  not  kill  him — i.e.,  burn  the  munguni — for  fear  of  his  own  life,  which  continues 
in  danger  so  long  as  his  own  blood  (which  can  be  affected,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
and  by  similar  methods)  remains  in  his  enemy’s  possession. 

268.  After  a longer  or  shorter  interval,  when  the  passions  have  subsided — and 
Time  heals  all  things,  even  the  quarrels  of  the  aboriginal — the  complainant  will 
consider  that  he  has  punished  his  enemy  sufficiently  by  making  him  so  seriously 
ill.  He  will  find  some  opportunity  for  making  an  explanation,  and  admit,  more  or 
less  truly,  that  it  was  he,  but  only  in  retaliation,  who  “ caught  ” and  still  possesses 
his  blood : the  owner  of  the  latter  will  naturally,  and  most  conscientiously,  of 
course,  deny  the  charge  in  to/o  at  first,  but  w'hen  the  strong  array  of  facts  is 
marshalled  before  him,  admit  it  for  peace  and  security  sake,  and  invent  or  find 
perhaps  some  trifling  excuse  to  justify  his  alleged  original  act  of  injury.  They  do 
not  fight,  being  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  now  that  each  is  firmly  believed  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  other’s  “ blood,”  but  settle  the  matter  amicably,  the  mutual 
understanding  being  cemented  by  the  alleged  careful  washing  out  and  rinsing  of 
the  respective  munqunis, one  of  which — the  original  alleged  enemy’s — is  probably, 
and,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  not  really  existent. 

269.  Death  from  Snake-bite. — To  account  for  a death  from  snake-bite — which 
apparently  only  rarely  happens,  and  in  such  cases  the  purely  natural  cause  and 
fatal  effect  are  not  reconciled — a variation  in  the  superstition  of  the  death-bone 
is  brought  into  requisition.  This  modification  in  the  procedure,  though  known 
throughout  the  whole  Boulia  District,  is  said  to  be  only  occasionally  employed. 
By  means  similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  proof  is  forthcoming  that  the 
receptacle  of  the  bone-apparatus  actually  contains  the  particular  person’s  blood 
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required,  but  ibis  time  it  is  believed  that  the  doctor  has  sealed  up  a small  snake  with 
it  in  addition  : the  implement  is  next  smeared  over  with  fat,  and  the  predestinated 
victim  allowed  to  go  away  from  camp.  The  latter  may  depart  as  usual  on  some  hunt- 
ing expedition,  and  become  fully  occupied  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  when  he 
suddenly  feels  something  at  his  leg  or  foot,  and  sees  a snake  just  in  the  act  of 
biting  him.  Strange  to  say,  this  particular  kind  of  snake  will  now  immediately 
disappear  : it  does  not  crawl  into  the  ground,  or  hide  under  a stone  like  any 
ordinary  ophidian  would  do,  but  actually  vanishes  away  into  space,  indeed,  by 
this  very  process  of  invisibility  the  person  bitten  recognises  that  some  enemy  has 
been  “pointing”  at  him  the  viunguni , and  that  through  this  particular  form  of  it 
he  is  sure  to  die  ; nothing  can  possibly  save  him.  He  makes  no  effort,  in  fact,  to 
apply  a remedy,  loses  heart,  gives  way  and  dies  ( see  treatment  of  ordinary,  i.e ., 
non-fatal  snake-bite,  sect.  280).  Supposing  the  gin  of  the  thus  snake-bitten 
individual  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  she  will  run  back  to  camp 
as  fast  as  she  can  go  and  tell  one  of  the  doctors.  The  latter,  from  a careful  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bite,  the  variety  of  the  snake,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  will  soon  gather  all  the  information  he  requires,  and  then 
glance  up  at  the  skies  to  see  if  Mulkari  is  spitting  or  not : if,  as  he  says,  he  does 
not  recognise  this  supernatural  Being  expectorating  from  above,  he  tells  her  that 
some  mortal  must  have  got  her  husband’s  blood,  using  this  particular  form  of  the 
viunguni  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  save  his  life.  Further- 
more, at  some  future  time,  the  doctor  referred  to  will  tell  her  who  actually  did 
the  mischief  : the  widow  will  not  learn  this  information  perhaps  for  some  months 
to  come,  but  when  she  does  she  will  tell  her  brothers  and  other  kindred,  who  then 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  avenge  her  husband’s  death. 

270.  Other  Diseases  and  Accidents  produced  by  the  Death-bone. — Instead  of 
inserting  a snake  in  the  death-bone  receptacle  with  the  required  blood,  certain 
doctors,  and  they  only,  can  talk  to  the  captured  blood  and  tell  it  to  kill  the  person 
from  whom  it  has  been  taken,  by  lightning,  by  the  fall  oE  a tree,  or  to  injure  him 
by  running  a thorn  into  his  foot,  or  inflicting  upon  him  some  vile  complaint  or 
disease. 

At  Bedouri,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Boulia  District,  among  the 
Ooloopooloo  tribe,  still  another  modification  of  the  munquni  is  the  wul-loo-ka, 
which  is  believed  to  be  similar  in  mode  aud  action,  but  can  be  used  between  very 
long  distances.  Thus,  one  of  tho  Bedouri  men  may  have  a grudge  against  a 
Boulia  black,  and  will  tell  a white  or  a blue  crane,  or  even  a pelican,  to  travel  all 
over  the  intervening  distance,  and  by  “ pointing  ” get  the  blood  for  him.  Some  time 
after,  during  the  shades  of  night,  the  victim  sees  one  of  these  birds  in  question  and 
will  throw  a stick  at  it  to  drive  it  away,  but  the  creature,  being  engaged  in 
“pointing,”  will  not  budge  for  some  little  time;  it  will  only  fly  away  back  to  Bedouri 
when  it  has  got  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood  in  the  bone-apparatus  receptacle. 
To  make  sure  now  that  he  really  has  possession  of  his  victim’s  blood,  the  would-be 
assailant  at  Bedouri  will  send  four  or  five  other  birds  again  to  Boulia  in  order  to 
glean  the  necessary  information  as  to  whether  the  individual  upon  whom  he  has 
sinister  designs  is  sick  or  not : he  is  afraid  to  send  the  same  bird  by  itself  on  the 
second  journey  in  case  it  were  to  “ gammon  ” him.  This  procedure  is  considered 
to  be  far  more  potent  in  its  action  than  the  ordinary  form  of  viunguni.  Indeed, 
Mulkari  invented  this  method  originally,  though  he  taught  both  systems  to  the 
Ooloopooloo  men,  whence  the  commoner  process  travelled  all  over  the  district : 
the  secret  of  the  wul-loo-ka,  however,  they  have  kept  to  themselves,  and  will  on 
no  account  teach  the  details  of  the  process  to  their  northern  neighbours. 

271.  Women  Doctors. — Though  a woman  dare  not  handle  or  look  upon  a 
munguni,  she  sometimes  knows  and  practises  the  “trick”  of  removing  by  mouth 
or  hand  (sect.  2G3)  the  particular  gew-gaw  which  is  alleged  and  believed  to  have 
been  inserted,  and  to  be  prolonging  the  sickness,  in  the  patient’s  body.  She  may 
herself  be  a doctor’s  wife  or  not,  but  on  no  account  is  she  ostensibly  allowed  to 
join  in  the  secret  deliberations  of  the  other  medical  practitioners.  If  she  herself 
wishes  to  get  possession  of  another  woman’s  blood,  she  may  prevail,  if  married, 
upon  her  husband,  or,  if  single,  upon  her  brother,  to  put  her  wishes  into  practical 
execution. 
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272.  The  Pearl-plate,  like  the  death-bone,  is  made  to  account  for  various 
forms  of  sickness  and  death,  which  otherwise  to  the  aboriginal  mind  would  be 
inexplicable.  It  consists  of  a flat,  more  or  less,  triangular  piece  of  pearl-shell, 
with  rounded  angles,  measuring  in  its  greatest  length,  from  middle  of  base  to  the 
subtended  angle,  at  which  some  cementing  substance  with  a piece  of  hair-twine  is 
attached,  from  to  2 inches  (Fig.  396).  Brought  by  the  Workia  tribes  into 
North- West-Central  Queensland  to  Lake  Nash  and  neighbourhood,  it  reaches 
on  the  one  hand  the  Leichhardt-Selwyu,  and  on  the  other  the  Upper  Georgina 
District.  The  Kalkadoon,  who  call  this  implement  the  che-ka-la-ri  ( cf . sect.  184), 
employ  it  far  more  frequently  perhaps  than  the  mimguni , and  have  introduced  it 
among  the  Mitakoodi,  who  now  practice  it  with  the  same  evil  intent.  Through 
the  Yaroinga,  by  whom  it  is  named  ker-lca-la , the  Undekerebina  tribe  of  the 
Toko  Ranges  has  also  come  to  learn  its  uses.  The  usual  precedure  is  for  the 
assailant  to  come,  ordinarily  at  night-time,  as  close  as  possible  to  his  intended 
and  unconscious  victim,  to  hold  the  implement  by  the  cemented  corner  at  arm’s- 
length,  and,  through  the  air  in  the  direction  indicated,  make  two  horizontal  and  two 
vertical  passes:  the  former  is  considered  symbolical  of  the  cutting  of  the  throat, 
the  latter  the  ripping-up  of  the  belly- wall.  The  Undekerebina,  who  apparently 
attach  great  importance  to  this  particular  mode  of  injury,  take  extra  precautions 
lest  any  innocent  or  harmless  person  be  hurt  by  the  too  great  extent  of  the 
horizontal  sweep,  and  will  therefore  hold  up  the  other  fore-arm  (Fig.  397)  to 
limit  it : or,  again,  with  a similar  object  in  view,  the  performer  will  open  his  legs, 
tuck  his  head  well  down,  and  then  put  the  pearl-shell  into  execution  (Fig.  398), 
the  lower  limbs  limiting  the  movement  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

273.  The  Death-powder. — The  Workia  people,  it  would  seem,  are  also 
responsible  for  the  death-powder,  the  mo-a-ri  or  moy-ci-ri,  somewhat  of  the  appear- 
ance of  very  white  ashes  which,  placed  anywhere  in  close  proximity  to  where  the 
victim  is  sleeping,  under  his  blanket,  &c.,  will  kill  him  in  no  time.  This  practice 
prevails  among  the  Yaroinga  and  the  Kalkadoon  : through  the  latter  it  has  reaehed 
the  Mitakoodi  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Yellunga  of  Noranside  on  the  other. 
In  the  Boulia  District,  Noranside  is  the  only  locality  where  it  has  been  noted  : the 
superstition  is  certainly  not  met  with  at  Boulia.  The  Mitakoodi  speak  of  the 
powder  as  the  mou-ar,  and  so  that  the  performer  should  not  injure  himself  by 
contact  he  sprinkles  it  where  required  from  out  of  a mussel-shell : the  same  tribe 
also  use  a reddish  powder,  mung-gil-li , with  similar  methods  and  design,  but  the 
exact  composition  of  either  material,  which  unfortunately  I was  never  allowed  to 
see,  is  unknown  to  me.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Normanton,  outside  this 
district,  a specimen  of  this  powder  was  found  to  be  ground  glass.  There  is 
suspicion  that  this  particular  superstition  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
stores  on  all  these  Western  stations  the  large  quantity  of  strychnine,  the  poisonous 
properties  of  which  many  of  these  aboriginals  fully  appreciate,  is  always  coloured 
with  ruddle — i.e.,  red  ochre — to  minimise  the  chances  of  accident. 

274.  The  Bone-pin  or  chi-roo-lco  (in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language)  is  another  instru- 
ment, perhaps  a development  of  the  viunguni  “pointer,”  brought  into  requisition  for 
producing  venereal  and  other  cognate  disorders,  fatal  or  not,  which  otherwise  are 
inexplicable  : the  aboriginal  has  not  yet  learnt  that  these  particular  diseases  are 
capable  of  transmission  by  sexual  connection.  Besides  being  used  in  the  Boulia 
District,  the  chi-roo-lco  is  at  present  employed  by  the  Yaroinga  in  the  Upper 
Georgina,  and  by  the  Kalkadoon  in  the  Lichhardt-Selwyn  District,  though  I have 
only  Pitta-Pitta  corroborative  evidence  for  the  latter  statement:  a slight  variation 
of  it  is  certainly  in  vogue  among  the  Mitakoodi  of  the  Cloncurry  District  under 
the  name  of  je-go.  In  its  ordinary  form,  the  chi-roo-lco  consists  of  a short  emu- 
bone  from  2 to  2£  inches  long,  filed  to  a point — a small  edition  of  the  munguni 
“pointer” — or  perhaps  the  beak  of  some  long-necked  diver-bird,  having  a little 
spinifex-gum  attached  to  the  base  (Fig.  399).  There  are  two  methods  adopted 
in  its  employment.  If  placed  underground  with  the  point  up,  but  not  visible,  in 
the  situation  where  the  victim  has  been  expelling  one  or  other  of  the  products  of 
the  emunctories,  he  or  she  develops  some  form  of  venereal  disease,  and  subsequent 
rotting-away  of  the  privates  : if  similarly  placed  in  the  gundi,  or  wherever  else  he 
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or  she  may  he  sleeping,  it  may  cause  such  a disturbance  of  the  general  health  as 
to  result  even  in  death.  The  Mitakoodi  make  their  je-go  from  a human  arm-bone : 
it  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  chi-roo-ko,  but  with  beef-wood  gum  at  the  blunt 
extremity,  and  when  in  use  is  hidden  anywhere  underneath  where  the  victim  may 
be  sleeping.  Both  chi-roo-ko  and  je-go  can  be  used  by  the  medical  as  well  as  the 
lay  fraternity,  but  never  by  women.  In  all  cases,  the  assailant  may  be  discovered 
as  with  the  munguni , either  by  consulting  a doctor  or  by  revelation  in  a dream, 
subsequent  retaliation  being  effected  by  similar  means  : as  soon  as  the  implement 
is  removed  from  out  of  the  ground,  the  sick  individual  makes  a' speedy  recovery. 

275.  Incurable  Blindness. — The  development  of  blindness,  when  not  explicable 
by  visible  traumatic  causes,  is  in  the  case  of  men  accounted  as  a punishment,  by 
human  agency,  for  a continued  persistency  in  “ catching” — i.e.,  raping — married 
women  when  alone  and  unprotected  out  in  the  bush.  In  the  Boulia District,  this 
punishment  of  blindness  or  me-puk-Jcoo-re-a  (cf.  Pitta-Pitta  me,  an  eye,  puk-ka-, 
to  cut,  &c.)  can  be  inflicted  by  anyone  except  a woman.  The  individual  whose 
honour  has  been  sullied  gets  two  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  a young  opossum  and  ties 
them  with  twine,  derived  from  the  same  animal,  one  to  each  of  his  little  fingers, 
on  their  inner  aspects.  So  prepared,  he  comes  into  camp  and  squats  down  with 
the  chin  resting  on  his  closed  hands  (Pig.  400),  taking  up  such  position  that  he 
can  get  a good  view  of  the  delinquent  without  exciting  suspicion.  He  watches 
his  opportunity  to  get  into  line  with  the  offender’s  eyes,  and,  without  being  noticed 
of  course,  stretches  forwards  in  required  direction  with  both  hands,  one  on  a higher 
level  than  the  other,  and  with  the  little  fingers  (all  the  other  digits  remaining 
closed)  claws  into  the  air  at  one  eye  (Pig-  401)  : after  a few  seconds’  interval 
he  shifts  the  position  of  his  hands,  the  one  which  was  on  a higher  level  before 
being  now  lower,  and  “ makes  for  ” the  other  eye  with  a similar  clawing.  After  use, 
the  opossum  teeth  and  string  are  destroyed  by  fire.  The  result  is  that,  although 
the  culprit  is  totally  unconscious  of  what  has  been  done  to  his  visual  organs,  his 
eye-sight  becomes  subsequently  affected,  he  gets  quite  and  incurably  blind,  and 
can  see  no  more  women  to  assault. 

In  the  Cloncurry  District,  when  the  Mitakoodi  want  to  “ blind  ” a man,  they 
do  it  by  “ singing”  only,  casting  over  him  a sort  of  spell,  as  it  were. 

276.  Drowning. — Death  by  drowning  is  a phenomenon  explained,  in  the  entire 
Boulia  District  at  least,  by  means  of  Kanmare , the  huge  supernatural  water-snake 
already  mentioned  (sect.  260).  For  instance,  when  about  to  swim  across  any  big 
stream  or  river  that  he  suspects  or  fears,  the  aboriginal  will  speak  to  this  Being, 
and  express  himself  somewhat  as  follows  : — “Do  not  touch  me.  I belong  to  this 
country.”  But  were  he  to  cross  even  his  own  country’s  river  with  a stranger  to 
the  district,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  be  engulfed.  Again,  whenever  a big  flood 
comes  up,  it  brings  Kanmare  in  its  wake,  so  that,  supposing  our  traveller  wants  to 
effect  a crossing,  he  will  only  venture  in  up  to  his  waist : if  the  water  be  too  warm 
he  will  get  across  either  there  or  at  some  other  spot ; but  if  too  cold,  and  he 
persists  iu  the  attempt,  he  is  sure  to  be  caught  by  Kenmare—i.e.,  drowned. 
Nothing  can  cure  him  or  bring  back  animation. 

277.  Sudden  Disappearance. — In  the  Cloncurry  District  any  sudden  disappear- 
ance (what  Europeans  would  i)robably  speak  of  as  murder  and  concealment  of 
the  body)  is  credited  to  Mo-ki-pi-ung-o.  This  individual,  this  “bogie-man,”  who 
lives  underground  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mountain  fastnesses,  is  somewhat  like  a 
blackfellow  in  appearance,  but  has  some  very  long  teeth  with  which  he  can  easily 
bite  through  a man’s  neck  : he  drags  his  victim  into  the  “ pit,”  where  he  finishes 
by  making  a meal  off  him. 

278.  Mental  Disease. — The  same  tribe,  the  Mitakoodi,  have  a belief  that 
“crankiness,”  mental  disease,  &c.,  is  caused  by  a Being  known  as  Di-pung-un-ya. 

279.  Belief  in  Death  as  a Punishment — A Future  State. — In  conclusion  of  the 
immediately  preceding  sections,  since  all  the  above  procedures  are  for  the  most 
part  looked  upon  by  the  aboriginals  in  the  light  of  punishments  for  wrongs  com- 
mitted, death  is  on  the  whole  regarded  somewhat  as  a penalty.  Were  an 
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individual  always  to  remain  good,  he  would,  barring  the  munguni , and  “ accident” 
of  death  by  actual  physical  violence — e.g.,  spear,  boomerang,  &c. — probably  live  for 
ever.  It  is  only  a child  that  can  die  “ by  itself.”  In  his  natural  state,  the  fear 
of  death  is  but  as  nothing  to  the  savage  ; he  has  a hazy  notion  of  the  corpse 
“getting  older  and  moving  about  elsewhere,”  when  he  ceases  to  bring  food  and 
tobacco  any  longer  to  the  burial-place  (sects.  280,  291) : he  has  no  dread  of 
future  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward  in  another  life.  Among  the  Boulia 
natives,  with  whom  I could  converse  in  their  own  language,  I am  absolutely 
convinced  that  their  belief  concerning  a future  state  is  aS  represented : in  other 
districts,  when  conversing  on  these  topics,  interpreters  had  of  course  to  be  made 
use  of. 

280.  Treatment  of  Non-fatal  Snake-bite. — I will  now  consider  the  various 
ailments  or  accidents,  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  trivial  in  their  results, 
which  to  the  aboriginal  mind  are  considered  as  arising  from  simple  every-day 
causes — i.e.,  which  have  been  induced  without  the  intervention  of  the  munguni , 
and  are  amenable  to  ordinary  simple  treatment.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is 
non-fatnl  snake-bite,  the  treatment  of  which  in  the  Boulia  District  should  be 
compared  with  the  munguni  variety  of  snake-bite  (sect.  269)  that  invariably  ends 
in  the  death  of  the  person  attacked.  In  this  case,  the  sufferer  would  see  the 
creature  gliding  away  after  it  had  bitten  him,  and  would  carefully  watch  the  hole 
into  which  it  hides:  this,  he  immediately  blocks  up,  and  makes  a careful  note  of 
the  exact  spot..  With  his  hair-belt,  or  any  other  convenient  twine,  he  next  ties  two 
ligatures  around  the  limb  bitten,  above  and  below  the  knee  if  on  the  leg,  or  above 
and  below  the  elbow  if  on-the  hand,  “ to  stop  the  blood  come  up  ”:  if  possible,  he 
applies  suction  to  the  wound.  His  gin,  or  any  other  mate  who  may  be  present, 
would  rush  back  to  consult  the  nearest  doctor,  and  returning,  dig  a largish  hole  in 
close  proximity  to  where  the  accident  took  place,  kindle  a fire  in  it  and  heat  some  big 
stones  and  lumps  of  rock  : when  these  have  become  sufficiently  hot  and  the  flames 
somewhat  subsident,  a lot  of  fresh  leafy  boughs  and  branches  and  leaves,  sprinkled 
with  water  to  prevent  ignition,  are  placed  on  top.  Upon  this  smoking  mass  of  foliage 
the  bitten  individual  now  lies,  and  what  with  the  smouldering  embers  and  hot  steam 
arising  from  the  leaves  he  spoil  becomes  enveloped  in  perspiration,  falls  asleep  for 
two  or  three  hours,  wakes  up  refreshed,  has  a “spit,”  and  is  quite  recovered.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  medicine-man  has  not  been  idle,  for  he  of  course  has 
had  a share  in  the  cure  : when  the  messenger  first  came  to  report  the  accident,  he 
would,  after  cross-examination,  look  up  at  the  sky  aud  declare  that  he  could  see 
MuUcari  spitting,  and  that  therefore  the  patient  would  be  all  right  if  he  went 
under  the  prescribed  treatment.  Furthermore,  the  doctor  himself  comes  to  the 
place  where  the  accident  happened,  is  shown  the  identical  spot  where  the  snake 
lies  imprisoned,  digs  it  out,  and  lets  it  travel  away  a few  feet  before  commencing 
to  pelt  at  it  with  stones.  During  this  process  the  snake  .gradually  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  until,  from  an  original  length  of  3 or  4 feet,  it  may  dwindle 
down  to  12  or  10  inches  : the  creature,  thus  rendered  harmless,  is  carried  back  to 
camp,  where  the  medicine-man,  turning  its  skin  half-way  inside  out  while  still 
alive,  throws  it  into  the  water,  aud  so  makes  an  end  of  it.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  lay-man  is  allowed  to  witness  the  process  of  causing  the  ophidian  to 
diminish  in  size.  The  blacks  will  admit  that  if  an  infant  or  young  child  is  bitten 
by  a snake  it  cannot  usually  be  cured  unless  all  the  above  performances  are 
quickly  gone  through  : if,  for  instance,  the  accident  takes  place  three  or  four 
miles  from  camp,  the  little  sufferer  cannot  possibly  stand  the  delay  like  an  elderly 
individual  would.  Among  the  Mitaloodi  the  treatment  of  ordinary  snake-bite  is 
very  similar,  but  no  “ tricks  ” on  the  part  of  the  doctor  are  brought  into 
requisition  : suction,  with  or  without  scarifying  by  knife  or  stone,  and  ligature, 
followed  by  sweating  over  heated  leaves,  especially  if  the  particular  species  is 
believed  to  be  a dangerous  one. 

281.  Fractures. — With  regard  to  fractured  limbs,  two  to  four  sticks  in  the 
rough  may  be  tied  on  a broken  arm  or  leg,  and  left  there  perhaps  for  from  one  to 
two  months:  the  value  of  the  remedy  is  rendered  inactive,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  these  splints  are  not  of  sufficient  length  to  keep  the  adjacent  joints  at  rest. 
At  other  times  {e.g.,  among  the  Mitakoodi),  instead  of  splints,  the  limb  may  be 
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wrapped  up  in  opossum  skins,  and  tied  tightly  round  and  round  with  twine.  The 
value  of  slings,  crutches,  &c.,  in  these  cases  is  unknown : if  an  arm  is  broken,  it 
is  supported  by  the  hand  of  the  opposite  one ; if  a leg,  the  patient  is  carried  to 
camp  and  laid  there,  &c. 

282.  The  various  Chants  and  Dirges  for  exorcising  Ailments,  inducing  Sleep,  &c., 
have  been  so  handed  down  from  one  to  another,  both  individually  and  tribally, 
that  though  some  of  the  lay  as  well  as  the  professional  members  of  the 
community  know  several  of  them  by  rote,  none  of  them  understand  their  actual 
meaning : for  instance,  here  is  one  used  at  Boulia,  in  addition  to  other  remedies, 
for  dispelling  stomach-ache  and  diarrhoea — “ ^oo-nam-bi  ma-re-eZ-yi  la-rd-oowy-ka 
md- pa-di,”  where  the  root  koo-na  ( i.e .,  faeces)  is  the  only  syllable  intelligible 
to  me.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  chants  and  dirges  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  utilised  for  producing  sickness,  &c. 

283.  Smearing  of  Blood,  of  Perspiration;  Drinking  of  Blood,  of  Seminal  Fluid  ; 
Wet-cupping. — Human  blood  is  used  for  smearing  all  over  the  body,  trunk,  limbs, 
and  face,  in  various  obscure  affections,  and  internal  pains  of  one  sort  and  another. 
In  the  Boulia  District  this  smearing  of  blood  is  known  as  gim-ba-lo-woon-cli-a 
( gim-ba,kim-ba  = blood, -lo  =■  prepositional  suffix  by,  with,  [sect.  24 ],m>=  euphonic, 
oon-da-  = to  grease  or  smear).  The  blood  itself  is  removed  from  any  other 
apparently  healthy  individual,  but  never  a woman,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
following  methods: — With  a string  or  other  ligature  tied  tightly  rouud  and  above 
the  main  prominence  of  the  biceps  muscle,  the  elbow  is  either  strongly  flexed 
(Fig.  402a),  or  while  made  to  press  upon  something  behind  (Fig.  402  b)  equally 
strongly  extended : in  the  former  case,  the  incision  with  the  stone  knife,  &c.,  into 
the  posterior  ulnar  vein  (the  blood-vessel  ordinarily  employed)  can  be  made  by  the 
individual  himself,  in  the  latter  by  some  other  person.  The  blood  is  collected  into 
a koolamon,  and  the  wound,  dressed  with  fat,  bound  round  with  a leaf  or  two. 
By  means  of  a bundle  of  emu  feathers  the  blood  so  obtained  is  dabbed  all  over  the 
patient  from  head  to  heels,  while  his  gin  or  some  male  friend,  more  usually  the 
former,  rubs  it  in  with  the  flat  of  the  hands,  the  massage,  such  as  it  is,  lasting 
often  well  over  a quarter  of  an  hour  : in  addition  to  the  external  application  of  the 
remedy,  the  patient  may  drink  some  or  even  all  of  it,  in  the  latter  case  postponing 
the  “rubbing”  portion  of  the  treatment  for  a subsequent  occasion.  This  blood- 
smearing  cure  is  in  vogue  throughout  North -West-Central  Queensland.  The 
Kalkadoon,  in  addition,  apply  a method,  without  rubbing,  wherein  the  whole  body, 
head  included,  is  covered  with  red  ochre.  Sweat  removed  from  under  the  armpits, 
and  smeared  in  a similar  manner  as  the  blood,  is  also  believed  to  have  wonderful 
curative  powers,  especially  in  extremis,  throughout  all  these  districts.  The 
drinking  of  seminal  fluid  in  cases  of  sickness  will  be  referred  to  in  the  ethno- 
pornographical  chapter  (sect.  305).  Wet-cupping,  by  means  of  superficial 
incisions  made  by  stone-knives,  &c.,  is  not  infrequently  practised  over  an  inflamed 
and  painful  knee  or  shoulder-joint. 

284.  Smearing  of  Fat. — Iguana-,  snake-,  or  any  other  kind  of  fat  or  grease, 
mixed  more  or  less  with  mud  and  dirt,  is  used  as  a dressing  for  cuts  and  wounds 
of  all  description,  the  latter  never  been  allowed  to  heal  by  “ first  intention”  : this 
custom  of  greasing  an  incision  is  very  common  everywhere.  A clean-cut  incised 
wound  is  called  in  the  Pitta- Pitta  language  koo-re-a,  while  any  open  or  punctured 
one,  due  to  a boomerang  or  spear,  is  named  wil-pa.  Fat  may  also  be  employed 
as  a liniment  for  rubbing  over  tired  or  aching  limbs,  and  in  such  circumstances 
affords  apparently  speedy  relief.  Independently  of  sickness,  the  greasing  of  the 
bodies  of  children  and  infants  is  referred  to  in  sect.  328, 

285.  Poultices. — The  only  application  of  a poultice  that  has  come  under 
observation  is  the  practice  prevailing  among  the  Mitakoodi  for  the  cure  of  a bad 
headache : some  box-tree  bark,  subsequently  to  having  been  hammered  and 
pounded,  is  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  the  mass  so  produced  held  with  a piece  of 
bark,  cloth,  &c.,  by  the  hand — not  tied — to  the  particular  part  affected.  On  other 
occasions,  in  the  same  tribe,  a bundle  of  heated  fresh  leaves  may  be  tied  on  to  the 
forehead  for  a similar  purpose. 
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286.  Amulets  and  Charms. — The  min-ma,  min-ta-ra,  or  mul-ta-ra  consists  of 
a bundle  of  emu  feathers,  either  tied  up  loosely  with  opossum-string  or  enclosed 
in  a curved  spindle-shaped  net  (Fig.  403)  tied  on  anywhere  where  pain  may  be ; 
for  instance,  over  the  forehead  for  headache  (Pitta- Pitta,  ka-ti-pul-ka-le-a — see 
Vocabulary,  sect.  44),  over  the  belly  for  stomach-ache  (Pitta-Pitta,  um-ba  put-ya 
put-ya  niul-le-a,  tool-chi  koon-di  koon-di,& c. — see  Vocabulary,  sect.  44).  Ihis  charm 
is  met  with  in  the  Boulia  and  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Districts. 

A rather  rare  amulet,  the  mun-da-lcoo-e-a,  is  of  a flattened-spindle  form,  about 
5 or  6 inches  long,  made  of  emu  feathers,  which,  after  been  placed  lengthways  and 
bundlewise  are  wound  round  and  round  with  opossum-string,  and  then  coated  all 
over  with  red-ochre  grease  : a slender  piece  of  bone  of  some  sort  is  occasionally 
enclosed  in  its  centre.  Originally,  in  the  olden  days,  this  was  used  as  a sign  of 
good  faith  to  be  forwarded  to  some  other  friendly  tribe  whose  assistance  was 
required  in  fighting  a common  enemy  : in  those  times  there  was  but  one  of  them 
in  each  camp,  and  the  privileged  individual  used  to  wear  it  on  his  chest,  on 
which  it  would  hang  by  means  of  a string  passing  round  the  neck.  Subsequently 
this  mundakooea  came  to  have  remedial  properties  attributed  to  it,  and,  worn  in 
the  similar  position,  has  been  gradually  imitated  and  supplanted  by  the  more 
common  wor-a-Tca.  [Compare  notes  on  death  and  burial  (sect.  291)  for  the  use 
of  the  mundakooea  among  the  Mitakoodi.]  The  woraka  (Pig.  404)  is  a similar 
implement  to  the  preceding,  but  usually  more  rounded,  and  so  may  be  described 
almost  as  cigar-shaped : it  may  also  be  painted  as  before,  entirely  red,  or  in  trans- 
verse bands  of  alternately  red  and  yellow  colours.  Worn  over  the  chest  it  is 
used  to  relieve  obscure  pains,  a troubling  cough,  &c.,  and,  as  a survival,  may  still 
be  utilised  for  collecting  aid  in  case  of  warfare.  The  ivoraka,  its  Boulia  District 
name,  is  known  as  u-la-ri  by  the  Kalkadoon,  who  also  manufacture  it ; indeed,  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  originally  to  the  latter  by  their  northern 
neighbours,  the  Workia. 

287.  Medicinal  Plants. — The  gum  (Pitta-Pitta,  Jco-Jca ) of  the  blood-wood  tree 
(Pitta-Pitta,  re-chin-di)  is  used  both  as  a local  and  internal  application  for  venereal 
sores : in  the  former  case  it  is  used  as  powder  and  dusted  on,  in  the  latter  it  is 
boiled  with  water.  This  remedy  is  used  on  the  Upper  Georgina,  and  in  the 
Cloncurry,  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  and  Boulia  Districts. 

A species  of  “penny-royal  ” (Pitta-Pitta,  po-kan-gud-ye)  is  drunk  in  the  form 
of  a decoction,  like  tea,  with  apparently  very  beneficial  results,  in  coughs  or  colds 
(Pitta-Pitta,  ka-rin-ga-ri ) : a very  common  remedy  in  the  Boulia  and  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  Districts. 

In  the  country  of  the  Mitakoodi,  the  u-ka-ta,  a species  of  rosella  growing  on 
the  mountains,  is  also  made  a decoction  of  for  the  same  purpose. 

Similarly  strongly-scented  plants  are  used  everywhere  for  “sniffing  at”  in 
cases  of  headache. 

The  belief  is  pretty  common  that  any  sort  of  grass  or  shrub  growing  near  the 
water’s  edge  will  relieve  difficult  or  painful  micturition : various  species  of 
Euphorbia  are  the  plants  very  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

288.  Clay-pills. — The  aboriginal  pharmacopaua  for  the  District  ends  now  with 
the  huge  clay  or  mud  pills,  one  or  two  of  which  at  a time  are  prescribed  for 
diarrhoea : these  pellets  are  certainly  at  least  twice  the  size  of  those  to  be  seen  at 
any  pharmaceutist’s.  Strange  to  say  that  in  this  respect  the  therapeutic  value  of 
the  omnipresent  Eucalyptus  is  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulia:  the 
Mitakoodi,  on  the  other  hand,  for  similar  gastric  disturbances,  employ  both  gidyea 
and  eucalyptus  gum  as  well  as  clay  pellets  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Boulia 
District. 

289.  Burial : (a)  In  the  Boulia  District. — In  the  Boulia  District,  when  a black- 
fellow  (male  or  female)  dies,  some  bushes  are  heaped  over  a net  spread  out  upon 
the  ground,  and  on  these  the  extended  body  is  laid,  the  arms  lying  at  the  sides  or 
down  the  front.  Generally,  by  means  of  a spear,  the  net  is  fixed  lengthways 
above,  so  as  to  enclose  the  corpse  in  a sort  of  net-sheet.  Two  or  three  men,  side 
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to  side,  carry  the  body,  resting  crossways  usually  on  their  heads  to  the  burial- 
place,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  camp.  The  actual  spot  being  now  deter- 
mined upon,  some  set  about  digging  a grave;  while  others  assist  in  cutting  logs 
and  sticks  from  3 to  6 feet  long.  The  depth  of  the  grave  appears  to  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  about  '4  feet  is  a fair  average,  though  this  is 
often  greater.  "When  all  is  ready,  the  body  is  laid  in  horizontally,  face  up,  with 
the  head  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  north  : this  is  considered  to  be  the 
orthodox  “ good-fellow”  direction  in  which  the  body  ought  to  lie,  but  too  many 
die  nowadays,  and  the  survivors  appear  too  lazy  to  trouble  themselves  concerning 
such  details.  Some  of  the  longer  logs  cover  the  body  in,  then  a layer  or  two  of 
shorter  ones  are  placed  transversely,  and  next  comes  the  filling  up  with  earth  : on 
top  of  all  this  are  placed  logs  and  bushes,  perhaps  some  heavy  stones,  all  closely 
interlaced,  and  reaching  to  a height  of  from  3 to  4 feet  above  the  adjacent 
surface,  which  is  cleared  and  cleaned  to  a distance  of  a few  feet  all  the  way  round 
(Fig.  405).  The  reason  given  for  the  fixing  of  the  logs,  &c.,  is  to  prevent  the 
corpse  from  being  dug  up  and  tampered  with  by  the  dingoes,  while  the  expla- 
nation of  the  cleaned  space  is  the  prevention  of  the  timber  igniting  in  case  of  a 
bush-fire.  The  various  goods  belonging  to  the  deceased — boomerangs,  spears,  &c. — 
are  either  buried  with  him,  destroyed  bv  fire,  or  sometimes,  though  rarely,  distributed 
among  his  “brothers,”  but  never  his  children.  Furthermore,  his  personal  individual 
name  (autonym)  dies  with  him,  never  to  be  again  mentioned,  a custom  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  near  relatives,  who  do  not  -care  to  be  reminded  of  the  event : 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  attempts  at  forming  reliable  con- 
clusions as  to  possible  connections  between  personal  individual  names  proved  to 
be  fruitless  (sect.  67).  Burial  follows  almost  immediately  upon  death  taking 
place,  though  if  the  closing  scene  occurs  at  night  it  is  not  carried  out  until  early 
dawn.  The  corpse  itself  is  in  no  ways  decorated  or  painted. 

At  the  grave,  and  while  it  is  being  dug,  in  the  midst  of  the  wailing  and  the 
weeping,  the  women  will  cut  themselves  with  stone  or  glass  down  the  outer  and 
anterior  aspects  of  the  thighs,  in  numerous  more  or  less  parallel  superficial 
incisions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenormiston  the  women,  previous  to  the 
cutting,  have  been  known  to  wash  their  thighs  with  their  own  urine  collected  in  the 
hands.  These  signs  of  grief  with  the  females  have  their  counterpart  among  the 
males  at  Carlo,  Glenormiston,  Herbert  Downs,  and  Roxburgh,  but  apparently  not 
at  Boulia,  who  make  a single  large  and  much  deeper  crucial  incision,  on  the 

corresponding  portion  of  the  thigh  : in  the  old  days,  before  the  advent  of  the 

whites,  deaths  were  of  infinitely  less  frequent  occurrence  than  now,  with  the 
result  that  the  old  practice  of  a “ cross”  for  each  adult  male  deceased  w'ould  now 
be  impossible.  Occasionally  among  the  elder  men  one  or  two  of  these  crucial 
incisions  are  still  to  be  observed. 

The  actual  burial  being  completed,  they  all  return  home  with  many  a sob  and 
tear,  and  plaster  their  heads  with  blobs  of  pa-ia  or  “ kopi,”  a sort  of  gypsum, 
these  lumps  at  a distance  making  the  whole  hair  appear  one  mass  of  white.  In 
any  camp  uncontaminated  and  away  from  the  settlements,  this  plastering  is 
adopted  by  all,  no  matter  whether  the  deceased  be  man,  woman,  or  child, 
though,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  worn  longer  by  some  than  by  others, 

even  up  to  six  months  sometimes  in  the  case  of  gins  mourning  their  husbands. 

Owing  to  this  fixing  up  of  the  hair  a mourner  is  spoken  of  as  pata-maro 
— i.e.,  plaster-possessor.  In  addition,  the  nearer  relatives,  and  they  only,  colour- 
grease  themselves  down  as  far  as  to  the  waist,  after  the  patterns  for  male 
and  female  respectively  in  Figs  407a.b.  These  nearer  relatives,  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  male,  are  considered  to  be  the  wife,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  by  the  same  mother — not  his  father  or  mother:  with  an  adult  woman, 
only  the  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same  mother,  her  husband  contenting 
himself  with  the  plastering.  In  the  case  of  a young  child,  no  painting  would  be 
adopted  by  anyone.  So  far  as  the  pattern  is  concerned,  the  yellow  grease  is  first 
of  all  smeared  over  by  itself,  the  design  being  worked  by  a scraping  off  with  the 
three  or  four  clawed  finger-tips  like  the  teeth  of  a comb  ( cf.  sect.  185)  : the  red  is 
put  on  subsequently,  and  the  design  on  both  back  and  frout  is  similar.  An 
opossum-string  armlet  is  tied  on  pretty  tightly.  Exclusive  of  the  nearer  relatives, 
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in  addition  to  the  “ kopi,”  or  more  usually  when  its  supply  runs  short,  greased 
ashes,  or  mud  by  itself,  may  be  smeared  over  the  whole  body  as  external  emblems 
of  grief. 

Crying  and  weepiug,  but  no  singing,  is  repeated  nightly  for  a week  or  so,  up 
to  a fortnight  perhaps,  especially  by  the  nearer  relatives,  who  may  repair  to  the 
grave  for  the  purpose,  the  sisters  continuing  when  the  brothers  cease  : they 
generally  go  in  parties  to  the  burial-place,  being  afraid  to  go  singly  on  account  of 
seeing  the  deceased’s  Mourn  (sect.  260)  possibly.  Tobacco,  matches,  food,  pituri, 
a pipe,  &c.,  may  be  left  each  night  at  the  grave-side,  and  the  individual  departed 
openly  informed  to  that  effect. 

"When  an  adult  male  dies  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  country,  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  called  mun-na  moor-ra,  a term  literally  signifying  “ no-good  sticks,” 
applied  probably  in  reference  to  the  logs  lying  upon  the  deceased’s  grave : his 
wife,  a widow,  is  henceforth  known  as  ica-ri-ou-o,  and  she  remains  one  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  more,  until  such  time  as  another  husband  can  be  found  for  her. 

290.  (b)  Of  a Murderer. — When  an  individual  has  been  killed  by  the  whole  tribe 
collectively — that  is  to  say,  in  punishment  for  some  serious  crime — he  is  usually 
made  to  dig  his  own  grave,  which  is  subsequently  closed  in  similar  manner,  except 
that  boomerangs  are  substituted  for  the  long  logs  immediately  covering  the  corpse. 
Where,  as  in  cases  of  murder,  the  assassin  has  been  caught  red-handed,  the  slayer 
and  slain  are  buried  together  in  the  same  grave,  previously  dug  by  the  survivor 
after  the  customary  method.  In  times  of  open  hostilities,  those  who  are  killed 
are  left  on  the  field  by  their  enemies,  with  broken  spear  or  boomerang  close 
beside  to  show  the  passing  wayfarer  how  the  individuals  in  question  met  their 
death.  In  the  Pitta-Pitta  language  a grave  is  called  moorra-kumbo  (=  stick-stone), 
a corpse  koon-ta,  and  the  act  of  dying,  to  die  (also  = to  lie  down),  e-che-. 

291.  (c)  In  the  Cloncurry  District.- — In  the  Cloncurry  District,  among  the 
Mitakoodi,  the  corpse’,  pa-ra-go  (the  same  name  applied  to  a white  man)  is  buried 
usually  in  a crouching  position  with  head  down,  euclosed  in  a net  perhaps,  then 
covered  with  some  ti-tree  bark,  and  the  earth  thrown  on  top  : no  logs  or  sticks 
are  piled  up  above,  but  the  ground  is  smoothed  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
surface  and  a more  or  less  circular  area  cleaned  up.  When  night  falls,  a fire  is 
lighted  at  a few  yards’  distance  from  the  grave,  and  some  meat,  &e.,  hung  up  on 
a neighbouring  tree : this  may  be  repeated  for  three  or  four  nights  following, 
and  occasionally  now  and  again  during  the  next  few  months,  until  it  is  believed  in 
fact  that  the  deceased  “has  got  too  old,  has  gone  away  somewhere  else.”  In  the 
olden  days  the  women  used  to  wear  the  gypsum  as  a sign  of  mourning,  but 
nowadays  both  sexes  only  besmear  themselves  with  mud,  or  else  paint  themselves 
red  as  far  down  as  the  waist : incisions  used  also  to  be  made  along  the  fronts  of  the 
thighs,  several  small  superficial  ones  on  the  women,  and  two  or  three  deep  ones  on 
the  men.  Where  no  visible  or  otherwise  intelligible  cause  of  death  presents 
itself,  one  of  the  doctors  will  find  out  whether  this  is  due  to  Mulkari  or  his 
counterpart  who,  in  the  Mitakoodi  country,  is  believed  to  kill  blacks,  or  to  some 
human  enemy  with  the  munguni : in  the  latter  case  he  would  make-believe  that 
he  had  picked  up  the  particular  incriminating  gew-gaw  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  grave,  and  accuse  some  individual  of  having  committed  the  crime.  In 
other  cases,  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased  may  learn  something  for  themselves, 
by  sticking  upright  a small  forked  stick  on  the  grave  itself,  and.  on  it  placing  a 
mundakooea  (sect.  286)  : this  is  done  at  night,  and  if  on  the  following  morning 
the  mundakooea  is  found  on  the  ground,  it  is  proof  positive  that  the  late  lamented 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  “ from  a long  way  country.” 

292.  (d)  In  the  Upper  Georgina  District,  along  the  river,  from  Carandotta 
upwards,  tree-burial  is  practised.  A sort  of  horizontal  platform  of  logs  is 
built  in  the  tree  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  upon  this,  wrapped 
in  its  net,  &c.,  the  corpse  is  laid : various  sticks  and  bushes  are  placed  on  top, 
and  in  and  among  them  the  deceased’s  possessions  may  be  enclosed.  Pig. 
406  represents  a tree-grave  which  I found  a little  beyond  lloxburgh  : the 
body,  that  of  an  old  Headingly  or  Carandotta  boy,  was  lying  with  head  to 
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north-east  and  feet  to  south-west.  Among  the  Yaroinga  I am  informed  by 
members  of  the  tribe  that,  in  special  cases  of  important  personages,  when  all 
the  flesh  has  rotted  off,  the  bones  are  subsequently  removed  and  buried  in  the 
ground,  with  nothing  on  the  surface  to  indicate  their  presence  beneath. 
Gypsum  is  also  used  as  a sign  of  mourning  : the  same  custom  prevails  also  in 
the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  though  the  Kalkadoons  use  red  and  yellow  paint 
in  addition. 

293.  Cannibalism. — Though  the  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
cannibalism  is  very  meagre,  and  any  information  concerning  particulars  is  but 
charily  given  by  the  aboriginals,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  custon,  though 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete,  certainly  does  take  place  within 
certain  limitations  throughout  North-West-Central  Queensland.  Thus  in  the 
Boulia  district,  especially  with  children  who  die  suddenly  from  no  lingering 
illness,  portions  of  the  corpse  may  be  eaten  by  the  parents  and  by  their  blood 
brothers  and  sisters  only  : the  reason  assigned  is  that  “ putting  them  along 

hole”  would  make  them  think  too  much  about  their  beloved  little  ones, 
though  unfortunately  this  is  apparently  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
child  has  been  ailing  a long  time  previously  and  become  emaciated,  &c., 
it  will  be  buried.  Proofs  also  are  to  hand  that  within  the  last  ten  years, 
since  1885,  true-blooded  aboriginal  children  have  been  killed,  with  the  object 
of  being  eaten,  at  Noranside,  Roxburgh,  and  Carandotta.  In  the  more  northern 
areas  half-caste  infants  are  not  uncommonly  murdered  at  the  present  time, 
either  at  the  instigation  of  their  white  fathers  or  their  assumed  black-blooded 
ones  : but  to  what,  extent,  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  main  purpose  of  providing 
food,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  My  friend  Mr.  Edwards,  late  of 
Roxburgh,  is  the  only  European  who  to  my  knowledge  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 
such  an  orgie : this  was  in  18S8,  between  Roxburgh  and  Carandotta,  when  he  saw 
an  infant  being  roasted  in  one  of  the  native  ovens,  and  subsequently  watched  the 
blacks  opening  the  body  and  making  for  the  fat,  but  he  became  too  sick  and  faint 
to  observe  anything  further.  With  regard  to  people  of  maturer  years,  those  who 
have  died  suddenly  and  who  are  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  death — not  the 
old  or  the  emaciated — may  similarly  be  eaten  : this  rarely  takes  place  in  the 
Boulia  or  Cloncurry  Districts  nowadays,  though  many  of  the  older  men  of  these 
parts  will  relate  numerous  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  “early”  times.  In 
the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  the  Kalkadoon  at  the  present  time  (1896)  will  eat 
any  corpse,  friend  or  foe,  old  or  young,  even  in  cases  where  the  flesh  is  visibly 
rotten  with  venereal ; there  is  no  douht  of  this.  Elsewhere  individuals  who  have 
•been  killed  in  intertribal  warfare  are  left  exposed  where  they  fall.  At  Glen- 
ormiston,  in  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  a black  having  been  killed  by  the  tribe 
collectively  for  murder,  a great  debate  was  held  as  to  whether  the  body  should  be 
eaten  or  not:  it  was  only  due  to  the  presence  upon  the  scene  of  the  station- 
manager  (Mr.  J.  Cogldan,  from  whom  I received  the  report)  that  decided  the 
question  in  the  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  gather  information,  I know  of  no  case  in  North-West- 
Central  Queensland  where  any  adult  male  or  female  has  been  killed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  a repast. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RAIN-MAKING,  THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING-MAKING, 

Contents. — Sect.  294.  Rain-making  in  the  Boulia  District.  295.  At  Roxburgh.  296.  At 
Headingly,  Lake  Nash,  &c.  297.  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District.  298.  Thunder  and  Lightning- 
making. 

294.  Rain-making : (a)  In  the  Boulia  District. — With  the  exception  of  perhaps 
a few  of  the  Yunda  tribe,  there  are  no  individuals  in  the  Boulia  District  who  know 
how  to  make  rain.  When  rain  is  wanted  here  at  Boulia,  word  is  sent  down  to  the 
Miorli  men  at  Springvale  or  the  Diamantina  Hates  to  come  up  and  make  some. 
This  special  performance,  carried  out  with  a rain-stick  (Fig.  408a.),  a song,  and 
a dance,  takes  place  somewhat  as  follows: — The  rain-stick,  koo-roo-mun-do,  is 
formed  of  a thin  piece  of  a species  of  “ white  ” wood,  about  20  inches  long, 
on  to  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a mass  of  the  ordinary  cementing-substance : into 
this  the  three  “rain-stones,”  pieces  of  white  quartz-crystal,  are  stuck.  Hair  cut 
from  the  beard  is  next  laid  lengthwise  on  to  the  cement,  and  fixed  an  inch  or  so 
below  it : over  this  again  are  laid  leafy  branches  of  “white”  wood  which  is  all 
tied  round  with  string,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a straw  broom.  Three 
or  four  of  such  sticks  may  be  used  in  the  ceremony.  At  about  mid-day,  the  men 
proceed  to  a secluded  waterhole,  one  or  more  of  their  number  having  been 
previously  deputed  to  dive  into  the  water  and  fix  a hollowed  log,  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  a man’s  arm,  vertically  down  into  the  mud.  They  now  all  get 
into  the  water,  and,  surroundiug  the  central  individual,  who  holds  the  rain-stick,  in 
more  or  less  of  a circle,  commence  proceedings  with  a stamping  movement  of  the 
feet,  each  performer  keeping  the  same  relative  position  to  the  others : considering 
that  the  water  may  be  sometimes  4 or  more  feet  in  depth,  the  “ dancing  ” is 
maintained  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  During  this  part  of  the  performance 
the  water  is  splashed  with  their  hands,  from  all  sides,  onto  the  koo-roo-mun-do 
held  vertically  on  high  by  the  central  figure : there  is  a singing  accompaniment 
to  this,  but  the  Pitta-Pitta  men  are  evidently  ignorant  of  its  exact 
literal  purport.  The  singing  over,  the_  central  figure  dives  out  of  sight, 
and  attaches  the  rain-stick  into  the  hollow  log  already  fixed  there:  coming 
to  the  surface  again  he  quickly  climbs  on  to  the  bank,  and  spits  out  on  dry 
land  the  water  which  while  diving  he  had  obtained  from  below.  Should  more 
than  one  of  these  rain-sticks  have  been  prepared,  the  performance  is  repeated 
with  each  in  turn.  As  they  return  to  camp  they  now  and  again  with  a small 
twig,  of  any  description,  just  scratch  the  tops  of  their  heads  and  the  inner  aspects 
of  their  shins,  singing  “ pun- jo-pa- ri  ^wn-jd-pa-ri  ” (of  Miorli  pun-ja , the  hair  of 
the  head,  sect.  52)  in  the  former  case,  and  “ i<;cm-ka-pa-ri  ” in  the  latter  (cf. 
Kalkadoon  wung-ka , the  shin  or  leg,  sect.  52)  : it  is  believed  that  if  the  scratching 
were  to  be  done  with  the  fingers  direct,  it  would  spoil  the  whole  ceremony.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  party  back  at  camp,  the  men  who  have  been  taking  part  in  it 
paint  themselves  with  gypsum  in  thick  bands : from  the  top  of  the  head  down  the 
middle  of  the  face  and  neck  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  a second  transverse  one  over 
the  face  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a third  and  fourth  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  last-mentioned  down  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  shoulder 
along  the  front  and  outer  aspects  of  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  wrist.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  scratching  process,  accompanied  by  the  singing,  is  repeated 
at  intervals,  and  the  performance  comes  to  a close.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  set 
eyes  on  the  rain-stick  or  the  ceremony  of  its  submergence ; the  wife  of  the 
“ boss”  rain-maker  may,  however,  join  in  the  subsequent  twig-scratching.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  special  individual  among  the  Miorli  who  alone  can  make 
the  rain : any  of  the  tribe  can  learn  the  process,  and  when  once  in  possession  of 
one  of  these  pieces  of  white  quartz  will  be  successful.  When  the  rain  does 
eventually  fall,  the  kooroomundo  is  removed  from  out  of  the  water.  At  Boulia, 
during  the  heavy  floods  and  rains  of  January  and  February,  1895,  1 was  assured 
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on  native  authority  that  all  the  rain  and  water  had  as  usual  been  produced  by  the 
Miorli  men : when  I begged  of  them  to  immediately  stay  proceedings,  the  reply 
came  that  as  the  flood  had  come  up  too  quickly  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the 
rain-stick  from  out  of  its  submerged  position,  the  rain  would  have  to  run  its 
course  ! Instead  of  coming  up  to  Boulia,  the  Miorli  rain-makers  may  visit  Marion 
Downs : from  the  former  locality  they  may  proceed  for  similar  purposes  to 
Warenda,  Noranside,  Chatsworth,  &c. 

295.  (b)  At  Roxburgh  the  following  variation  of  the  ceremony  may  be  noted : — 
A piece  of  white  stone,  a kind  of  white  quartz-crystal,  the  rain-stone  obtained 
from  somewhere  out  in  the  ranges,  is  crushed  and  hammered  to  powder.  Some 
very  straight-stemmed  tree  is  chosen — generally  a blood-wood  tree  with  the  butt 
for  a long  way  up  free  from  branches — and  sapliugs  from  15  to  20  feet  in  length 
are  ranged  all  round  it  in  the  form  of  a bell  tent,  forming  a sort  of  shed. 
Outside,  in  front  of  this  erection,  a small  space  of  ground  is  cleared,  a portion 
scooped  out,  and  some  water  placed  in  it.  The  men,  having  been  previously 
collected  within  the  shed,  now  come  out,  and,  dancing  and  singing  all  around  the 
artificial  waterhole,  break  out  with  the  sounds  and  imitate  the  antics  of  various 
aquatic  birds  and  animals,  such  as  ducks,  frogs,  &c.  All  this  time  the  women  are 
encamped  at  from  about  20  to  25  yards  away.  The  men  next  form  themselves 
into  a long  string,  Indian  file,  one  behind  the  other,  and  gradually  encircle  the 
gins,  over  whom  they  throw  the  crushed  and  pulverised  stone.  The  women 
simultaneously  hold  koolamons,  shields,  pieces  of  bark,  &c..,  over  their  heads,  and 
“ gammon  ” that  they  are  protecting  themselves  from  a heavy  downpour  of  rain. 

296.  (c)  At  Headingly,  Lake  Nash,  &c..,  among  the  Yaroinga,  the  rain-making 
corrobboree  always  take  place  at  night,  commencing  with  sun-down  and  finishing 
with  sun-rise.  Furthermore,  the  men,  who  alone  take  part  in  it,  are  decorated  with 
red  and  white  feathers  stuck  on  with  blood  in  the  usual  manner  (sect.  185), 
according  to  the  design  represented  in  Fig.  408b.  A basis  of  white  over  the  face, 
neck,  arms,  chest,  and  trunk  down  to  the  waist,  with  two  parallel  vertical  bands  of 
red  passing  down  the  centre.  On  the  head  is  worn  a thick  roll  of  emu-feathers, 
a sort  of  minma  (sect.  286),  with  one  wild-turkey  feather  stuck  on  top,  to  the 
shaft  of  which  are  attached  five  or  six  long  opossum-string  streamers  falling  down 
the  back.  To  the  usual  hair  belt  are  fixed  an  eagle-hawk  feather  bundle  (sect.  183) 
at  either  side,  and  one  of  while-cockatoo  feathers  in  front.  This  rain-corrobboree 
was  “ found  ” in  these  districts  a very  long  time  ago,  and  hence  my  informants 
could  render  me  no  interpretation  of  the  song  accompanying  the  performance. 

297.  (n)  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District  some  of  the  Kalkadoon  can  also 
make  rain.  The  feather-down  of  the  emu  is  stuck  with  blood  over  the  whole  face, 
neck,  and  chest,  back  and  front,  down  to  the  waist,  including  the  arms  as  far  as 
the  wrists.  The  performance,  in  which  two  or  three  old  men,  never  young  men  or 
women,  take  part,  is  carried  out  at  mid-day,  when  the  sun  is  high  up.  They  were 
taught  the  proper  song  from  the  AForkia  at  Carandotta,  and  so  are  ignorant  of  its 
meaning.  At  Devoncourt,  a sort  of  soap-stone  rubbed  with  fat  is  believed  to  be 
brought  into  requisition. 

It  is  true,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  that  as  a rule  rain  generally  follows 
upon  these  performances,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rain  corrob- 
boree is  only  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  to  the  elders,  i.e.,  the  more 
experienced,  the  clearer-witted,  the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  afford  a likely 
indication  of  its  advent. 

298.  Thunder  and  Lightning-making. — Many  Mitakoodi,  and  several 
Kalkadoon,  are  firmly  persuaded  that  other  blacks,  both  of  their  own  and  other 
tribes,  can  make  thunder  and  lightning : when  pressed  for  the  objects  and 
aims  of  such  occurrences,  I was  assured  that  they  were  to  drive  out  the  white 
settlers.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Kalkadoon  speak  of 
any  European  as  yun-yi , a word  synonymous  with  “ bogie”-man,  ghost,  &c.,  while 
the  Mitakoodi  speak  of  him  as  pa-ra-yo , a corpse  (sect.  291)  ; considering  how 
the  aboriginals  in  these  parts  have  up  to  recent  times  been  treated,  these  terms  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 


Author’s  Note. — The  following  chapter  is  not  suitable  for  perusal  by  the 
general  lay  reader. 
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Contents. — Section  299.  The  Degrees  of  Social  Rank.  300.  First  Ceremonial  (Male)  in  the  Boulia 
District ; 301,  at  Roxburgh  ; 302,  at  Headingly ; 303,  in  the  Cloncurry  District ; 304,  in  the 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  District.  305.  First  Ceremonial  (Female)  in  Boulia  District;  30(3,  in  Upper 
Georgina  District;  307,  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District ; 308,  at  Birdsville.  309.  Remarks  on  the 
Vaginal  Laceration.  310.  Second  Ceremonial  (Male  and  Female)  among  the  Pitta-Pitta  Blacks  ; 
311,  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District ; 312,  in  the  Cloncurry  and  Flinders  Districts.  313.  Third 
and  Fourth  Ceremonials  in  the  Boulia  District;  314,  in  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District;  315,  in  the 
Cloncurry  District.  316.  Introcision ; 317,  in  the  Boulia  District;  318,  among  theYaroinga;  319, 
among  the-Undekerebina.  320.  The  Commonly-alleged  Object  of  Introcision  discussed.  321.  An 
Hypothesis  Offered.  322.  Physical  Inconveniences.  323.  Marriage.  324.  Betrothal.  325.  “Love- 
charms.”  326.  Consanguinity.  327.  Venery.  328.  Pregnancy  and  Labour.  329.  Abortion.  330. 
Babyhood.  331.  Menstruation.  332.  Micturition  and  Defaecation.  333.  Foul  Language,  &c. 

299.  Degrees  of  Social  Rank. — When  the  individual  reaches  the  full  develop- 
ment of  puberty,  he  or  she  undergoes  a ceremony  which  entitles  him  or  her  on 
its  successful  completion  to  a certain  social  rank  or  status  in  the  community. 
As  life  progresses,  other  and  higher  ranks  or  .degrees  are  progressively  attainable 
for  each  sex,  until  the  highest  and  most  honourable  grade,  that  enjoyed  by  an  old 
man,  or  an  old  woman,  is  reached.  Special  terms — “climanyms” — are  applied 
for  each  grade  or  degree  (sect.  68),  such  names  varying  with  each  ethnographical 
* district. 

There  are  four  social  stages  for  each  individual,  male  or  female,  to  be 
initiated  into,  and  it  may  be  many  years  before  all  these  ceremonials  and  corres- 
ponding grades  are  reached  and  passed.  It  is  true  that  the  details  of  procedure 
taking  place  at  the  initiations  into  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  are  meagre  as 
compared  with  the  first  and  second,  but  the  aboriginals  were  always  very  chary  of 
imparting  information  concerning  these  higher  grades  even  to  me  who  had  become 
intimately  connected  with  them  through  a knowledge  of  their  written  and  sign 
languages  and  other  causes.  Further  difficulties  to  be  reckoned  with  were  the 
facts  that:— with  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  aboriginal  population,  the  initiation 
ceremonies  of  the  higher  ranks  are  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  those  for  the 
females  especially  being  already  very  marked  ; that  individuals  belonging  to  the 
higher  grades  and  consequently  older  people  are  not  too  commonly  met  with  ; 
and  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  present  or  to  assist  in  the  initiation  of  any 
degree  higher  than  that  of  which  he  is  himself  a member.  As  far  as  my  personal 
knowledge  goes,  in  North-West-Central  Queensland  the  procedures  of  the  first 
and  second  degrees  only  are  permitted  to  be  viewed  by  Europeans. 

Before  any  individual  can  reach  the  next  higher  social  stage  than  that  of 
which  he  is  a member,  he  must  himself  pass  through  all  the  duties  of  assisting  in 
the  initiating  of  others  into  the  same  rank  as  himself,  until,  by  reason  of  his  age, 
he  comes  to  be  the  leader,  chief  director,  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  appertaining 
to  his  own  degree : this  coveted  distinction  having  been  once  attained,  he  may  be 
admitted  into  the  next  rank  or  degree  at  the  first  opportunity  which  presents 
itself.  Sometimes  there  will  be  as  many  as  three  or  four  men  accepted  into  the 
accorded  rank  all  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  many  years,  even  up  to  old  age, 
before  all  the  social  stages  are  reached. 

There  are  no  pass-words  or  signs,  beyond  the  presence  of  certain  objects  of 
decoration  or  attire,  by  which  the  members  of  the  different  ranks  are  to  be 
recognised,  such  information  becoming  public  by  word  of  mouth  : every  means  of 
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cross-examination  lias  been  used  to  satisfy  me  on  this  point.  Furthermore,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  portion  of  Queensland  at  all  events,  the  knocking 
out  of  the  two  upper  incisor  teeth  (sect.  177)  as  well  as  the  cutting  of  the 
“ flash”-marks  or  “ brands”  (sect.  186)  on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  are 
independent  of  the  various  ceremonials  which  give  an  individual  his  social  status 
in  the  community. 

300.  The  First  Ceremonial  (male)  (a)  in  the  Boulia  District.  In  the  Pitta-Pitta 
tribe,  as  soon  as  a boy  begins  to  shew  signs  of  puberty  in  the  growth  of  the  pubic 
hair,  &c.,  he  is  known  as  koo-e-ri : at  the  full  development  of  this  physiological 
epoch,  the  commencing  moustache,  beard,  &c.,  he  is  called  yup-pi-e-ri , and  the 
first  ceremonial  publicly  celebrates  this  to  him  important  event.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  a grass-necklace  is  put  round  the  novitiate’s  neck,  below  this  an 
opossum-string  fringed-necklace  hanging  over  the  upper  portion  of  his  chest,  a 
human-hair  belt  is  wound  round  his  waist,  a bunch  of  white-cockatoo  feathers  is 
stuck  into  his  hair,  while  some  white-feather  down  is  fixed  on  with  blood  in  the 
form  of  a band  reaching  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  (Fig  409).  He  must  not  leave 
the  camp  or  his  people  now,  although  he  may  accompany  them  to  fetch  up 
some  friendly  neighbouring  tribe  to  join  in  the  ceremony.  In  the  meantime, 
at  some  distance  from  the  main-camp  an  er-rul-li  is  built:  this  is  a sort 
of  bush  fence  or  palisading,  in  the  form  of  an  arc,  about  3|  to  4 feet  high 
and  about  30  or  more  feet  long.  Within  this  enclosure  the  elder  men  of  the  tribe 
are  sitting,  the  women  either  straggling  round  outside,  or  else  joining  (Fig.  410  f) 
in  bringing  up  the  visitors.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  afternoon,  as  the 
“ friendlies”  come  up,  the  novitiate  is  hoisted  onto  one  of  the  men’s  shoulders,  with 
calves  dangling  over  his  carrier’s  chest  (same  position  as  in  Fig.  419)  and  leads 
the  procession  ; the  other  men  all  follow  in  Indian-file,  and,  stamping  the  feet 
as  they  come  up,  circle  round  the  errulli  (Fig.  410  c,  d)  in  front  of  which  they 
perform  an  evolutiou.  During  this  procession  the  singing  is  done  by  the  men 
within  the  enclosure:  it  runs  as  follows  : — “na-li-li-Zfo-ja  na-li-li-Zwi-ja  til-pa-row-i 
til-pa-row-i,”  but  unfortunately,  like  all  the  songs  in  these  initiation  ceremonies, 
its  meaning  is  unintelligible  even  to  the  singers  themselves.  As  sundown  comes 
on,  the  gins’  corrobboree  commences,  the  men  all  sitting  down  by  themselves  close 
up  in  the  errulli  around  a fire  (Fig.  410  e)  while  the  novitiate  shifts  his  position  to 
some  yards  further  back  (Fig  410  a to  b)  where  he  sits  by  himself:  the  women 
now  emerge  from  behind  either  side  of  the  enclosure,  all  dressed  and  painted;as 
in  the  Boulia  District  corrobboree-costume  proper  (sect.  193,  Fig.  287),  and  dance 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  men’s  voices  singing  “ jm-in-gd-a-ra  jin-m-go-a-ra 
hun-jp«-ra,”  &c.  This  concluded,  the  evening  meal  is  partaken  of,  and  all  together, 
both  men  and  women,  go  to  sleep  within  the  palisading;  the  novitiate  alone  sleeps 
by  himself  close  up  to,  but  not  within,  the  fence.  About  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  proceedings  re-commence,  the  women  dancing  as  they  did  at  sundown,  but 
instead  of  coming  from  behind  the  “wings,”  they  advance  from  the  front,  and 
dance  in  the  fire-light  to  the  men  singing  the  same  song  as  on  the  previous 
afternoon.  The  singing  and  dancing  continue  till  daylight,  when  the  gins, 
after  returning  to  the  main-camp  and  collecting  all  the  spears,  boomerangs, 
shields,  and  other  weapons,  remove  to  a distance  remote  from  both  camp 
and  enclosure,  in  order  to  decorate  themselves  after  the  manner  of  warriors 
about  to  fight,  i.e.,  with  white  bands  of  gypsum  upon  the  thighs,  chest,  face 
(sect.  238).  These  would-be  amazons  next  pretend  that  they  are  black-fellows 
going  to  engage  in  combat,  and  shout  “ Hoo  ! hoo  ! hoo  ! ” as  they  advance  up  to 
the  enclosure,  also  making  pretence  of  fighting  one  with  the  other  and  using  their 
weapons.  At  last  they  get  closer  and  closer,  and,  after  circling  round  the  errulli 
in  Indian-file  just  as  they  did  in  the  procession  of  the  previous  day,  squat  down 
for  some  little  time  behind  the  novitiate  : when  sufficiently  rested  they  depart  once 
more  to  the  main-camp.  The  novitiate  next  lies  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  and 
one  by  one  the  elder  men,  i.e.,  those  that  have  been  “ whistled  ” (sect.  317,  &c.), 
pass  over  him  from  foot  to  head — the  lad  is  really  between  their  legs — and  as  they 
pass  (Fig.  411),  each  keeps  on  jagging  the  cicatrix  of  his  introcised  penis  more 
or  less  transversely  with  a piece  of  flint,  &c.,  thus  covering  him  almost  completely 
with  the  sprinkled  blood  : there  may  be  as  many  as  a score  of  men  engaged  in 
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this  performance.  The  young  man  is  now  taken  away  to  where  the  women  are 
located,  and  though  he  stays  with  them  alone  all  day  until  sundown,  he  is  on  no 
account  allowed  to  take  any  liberties  with  them.  If  any  “ introcision  ” is  to  be 
done  on  any  other  members  of  the  tribe,  it  is  performed  now  within  the  enclosure 
while  the  women  are  absent.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day, the  men  “paint” 
themselves  in  readiness  for  sundown.  Their  costume  consists  of  a head  ornament 
of  white-cockatoo  feathers,  a grass  necklace,  human-hair  waist-belt,  and  large 
phallocrypt;  the  face,  back  and  front  of  chest,  and  mid-thigh  are  covered  with 
white  feather-down  stuck  on  by  means  of  blood,  varied  with  a cross-band  of 
charcoal  on  the  two  former  situations,  and  with  three  transverse  bands  on  the 
latter  (Fig.  412).  At  sundown,  thus  decorated,  they  go  and  fetch  the  novitiate, 
and  the  whole  company,  both  men  and  women  sit  down  once  more  within 
the  precincts  of  the  palisading.  Both  sexes  in  the  same  locality  now  join 
in  dancing  to  the  song  of  “ koo-lup-\)d-lup-])d  wa-pooZ-ka  ma-ren-jww-na”  while  the 
novitiate  sitting  on  the  open  thighs  of  a fellow-aboriginal  (Kig.  413),  in  company 
with  four  or  five  other  men,  is  located  at  some  little  distance  in  front.  On  the 
completion  of  this  dance,  two  of  these  men  walking  side-by-side  carry  the  young 
man  in  their  arms  close  up  to  the  fence,  swinging  him  laterally  to-and-fro  as  they 
advance  (Fig.  414)  to  the  accompaniment  of  themselves  and  others  singing 
“ w ul-pa- iter-rum.  bil-\\  jun-c^a-la.”  The  men  all  dance  now  until  supper-time 
for  which  meal  they  repair  to  camp,  the  women  (finished  now  completely  with 
the  present  ceremony)  having  slipped  away  some  time  previously  to  get  it  ready. 
After  supper  all  the  men  return  to  the  enclosure  with  the  novitiate,  and  keep 
up  the  dancing  and  singing — “ Zwvn-mung-ta  noor- pa  ra-/m-ya,”  &c.,  without 
interruption  until  daylight.  Should  the  women  by  any  chance  put  in  an 
appearance  too  early  in  the  morning,  some  of  the  men  would  swing  the 
“ whirlers”  (sect.  215),  the  sound  of  which  they  know  is  a signal  for  them  to 
retire.  At  the  first  streak  of  daylight  a fighting-rpole  (sect.  255)  is  brought 
forward  on  the  scene,  and  fixed  firmly  and  deeply  into  the  ground  : from  five  to 
six  men  circle  round,  and,  clasping  this  protruding  stick  with  their  hands,  bend 
their  heads  forwards  and  downwards  towards  each  other,  so  that  their  backs  form 
a sort  of  living  table — very  much  after  the  manner  of  a football  “scrimmage.” 
(Diagram  Fig.  415.)  Upon  this  human  table  the  novitiate  is  laid  face  up,  and 
the  operator  sitting  astride  his  chest  performs  circumcision  by  removing  the  fore- 
skin, held  on  the  stretch  with  one  hand,  by  a sweep  of  the  stone-knife  held  in  the 
other.  The  haemorrhage  being  arrested  with  hot  dry  mud,  the  blood-father  now 
gives  the  fully-fledged  yuppieri  his  autonym'or  individual  personal  name  (sect.  G7) 
which  he  maintains  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  errulli  is  next  set  on  fire 
and,  enveloped  in  flames,  soon  becomes  razed  to  the  ground.  During  the  whole 
of  this,  the  first  of  the  male  initiation  ceremonies  (the  only  one  of  the  four  which 
is  compulsory  on  all  males  when  arrived  at  the  suitable  physiological  stage),  the 
novitiate  is  only  allowred  to  converse  orally  with  his  blood-father,  -mother,  -sisters, 
and  -brothers.  The  newly-made  yuppieri  leaves  camp  until  his  wounds  are 
completely  healed.  Henceforth,  as  the  privileges  of  his  rank  or  social  standing  in 
the  community,  he  may  wear  certain  ornaments,  e.y.,  the  grass-necklace,  human- 
hair  waist-belt,  opossum-string  phallocrypt,  and  other  opossum-twine  articles  ; he 
may  furthermore  reside  in  camp  and  he  may  marry  provided  he  gets  introcised 
(see  moon-do , nul-la  ma-ro , me-lco  mci-ro , in  Pitta-Pitta  vocabulary). 

301.  (b)  In  the  Upper  Georgina  District.  The  following  relates  only  to 
that  portion  of  the  rite  which  deals  with  the  circumcision  as  it  is  carried 
out  at  Roxburgh  and  surrounding  neighbourhood.  About  half-an-hour  before 
sunrise  any  'young  lad  is  taken  out  of  the  camp  and  placed  standing  with  his 
face  towards  the  east  to  watch  for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  At  the  same  time 
one  of  the  oldest  men  brings  out  three  stone-knives,  which  are  handed  round 
to  be  passed  sideways  through  the  lips  (“  kissed,”  as  it  were)  of  all  the  elder  males 
present.  The  same  old  man  now  produces  the  fighting-pole,  plants  it  into  the 
ground  close  to  where  the  watcher  stands,  and  directs  the  lad  how  to  hold  it : 
returning  to  the  main  body  of  the  males  he  brings  up  from  five  to  seven  boys 
separately,  showing  each  in  turn  how  to  hold  the  stick,  and  arranging  that  all  their 
shoulders  should  be  quite  level.  These  preliminaries  are  all  carried  out  in  strict 
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silence.  The  boys  chosen  to  hold  the  stick  are  amongst  the  youngest  available  : 
that  is,  though  they  themselves  have  all  been  circumcised,  they  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  suitable  age  to  permit  of  their  viewing  wliat  is  about  to  take  place.  In 
the  meantime,  the  young  fellow  about  to  be  circumcised  has  been  lying  on  the 
ground  at  some  distance  away,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  peep  up 
he  is  carried  forward  to  the  required  spot  by  three  of  the  elders  walking  abreast, 
one  supporting  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  middle  one  the  loins  and  buttocks, 
and  the  third  one  the  legs.  He  is  next  lifted  on  to  this  human  table  with  his  face 
to  the  skies.  One  of  these  old  men  now  sits  astride  the  chest,  and  with  both 
hands  pulls  the  novitiate’s  fore-skin  on  the  stretch  upwards  to  its  greatest  limit, 
while  another  elder,  standing  on  the  ground,  plunges  a stone-knife  through  its 
centre,  thus,  with  one  sweep,  removing  the  whole  of  the  portion  necessary.  The 
boy  initiated  does  not  see  the  actual  operator.  Owing  to  the  extreme  tension  to 
which  the  part  is  subjected,  coupled  with  the  laceration  due  to  the  flint-edge, 
there  is  but  little  haemorrhage,  such  as  there  is  being  controlled  with  feather-down, 
opossum-hair,  &c.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  newly-fledged  ur-goo-ta 
walks  to  a remote  corner  of  the  camp  and  two  whirlers  (Figs.  318,  310)  are 
sounded  as  a signal  to  the  women  that  the  ceremony  is  now  over. 

302.  Among  the  Yaroinga  tribe  at  Headingly  and  surrounding  district,  the 
complete  ceremony  may  be  described  shortly  as  follows.  As  soon  as  a few  hairs 
are  visible  upon  the  upper  lip,  the  time  is  considered  ripe  for  the  lad  to  be 
initiated.  He  is  decorated  from  the  human-hair  waist-belt  up  with  a ground- 
work of  white  feather-down  interspersed  by  bands  of  red-dyed  feather-down 
arranged  in  particular  pattern  (Fig.  416)  together  with  a head-decoration  of  a 
small  bundle  of  white  feathers  in  front,  and  a large  single  one  stuck  in  on  rop 
further  back.  When  the  women  first  gaze  upon  the  lad  thus  ornamented  they  all 
begin  to  cry,  and  so  do  his  immediate  relatives,  his  father  and  mother’s  brothers, 
who  further  smear  themselves  over  with  grease  and  ashes  to  express  their  grief. 
He  is  next  packed  off  for  two  or  three  days,  not  for  a moment  dreaming  of  what  is 
in  store  for  him,  and  told  to  gather  a lot  more  of  the  tribesmen  and  other  visitors 
who,  understanding  the  interpretation  of  the  ornamentation,  return  with  him. 
That  same  night,  the  hair-belt  is  taken  oil,  and  he  is  again  shown  to  the  women 
encamped  at  their  tires  previously  to  sleeping  apart  by  himself.  All  next  day  he 
remains  in  the  company  of  six  women,  who  allow  no  liberties  of  course,  and  who 
at  sundown  lead  him  up  to  the  bush-palisading  that  has  in  the  meantime  been 
erected,  and  place  him  in  position.  Dancing  and  singing  are  now  engaged  in, 
the  corrobboree  continuing  until  day-light,  when  the  women  all  depart,  and 
the  actual  circumcision  takes  place.  The  method  of  procedure  varies  slightly 
now  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  Boulia  District.  Three  pairs  of  men  stand 
close  to  one  another,  faces  almost  touching,  each  grasping  tightly  the  fighting- 
pole  fixed  firmly  into  the  ground : their  shoulders  and  necks  are  all  slightly 
bent  so  that  the  six  heads  may  form  a sort  of  table  upon  which  a large  shield 
is  placed  face  upwards.  Upon  this  implement  the  lad  is  now  placed  length- 
ways, with  the  result  that  his  head  and  arms  -are  dangling  over  one  extremity 
of  the  shield,  while  his  legs  are  hanging  over  the  other,  each  limb,  as  well 
as  the  head,  being  in  addition  held  in  position  by  four  or  five  other  individuals 
standing  outside  the  central  six  (Diagram  Fig.  417).  The  operator  now  sits 
astride  as  before,  and  pinching  up  a small  piece  of  the  novitiate’s  fore-skin,  shaves 
it  off  in  such  way  with  a stone,  knife  as  to  leave  a small  aperture : into  this 
aperture  the  tip  of  the  knife  is  inserted  and  the  redundant  skin  removed  while  on 
the  stretch.  The  wound  is  dressed  with  charcoal  ashes.  From  being  an  o-we-ci, 
the  individual  is  now  an  ur-goo-ta , and  can  wear  the  certain  prescribed  ornaments, 
e.y.,  the  human-hair  waistbelt,  the  grass-necklace,  the  opossum-string  phallocrypt, 
&c.  Furthermore,  unlike  the  practices  in  the  Boulia  District,  the  urgoota  is  now 
betrothed  to  his  future  gin  by  her  mother,  and  though  he  is  not  yet  permitted  to 
cohabit,  he  supports  her  in  victuals. 

303.  (c)  In  the  Cloncurry  District.  Among  the  Mitakoodi,  any  very 

small  infant,  boy  or  girl,  is  a Jca-ta-go.  A boy  at  the  first  sign  of  pubic  hair 
is  called  leung-gi  or  kur-rung-ga : \mung-gun  is  a girl  at  the  corresponding 
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period.)  Kun-ta-kul-poo-roo  is  the  term  applied  to  a boy  at  the  full  development 
of  puberty,  there  being  no  similarly  applicable  term,  1 believe,  for  the  female. 
This  first  ceremonial  may  be  described  somewhat  on  the  following  lines.  The 
kuntakulpooroo,  after  being  caught  by  some  older  blackfellow,  who  sticks  a single 
cockatoo  feather  into  the  novitiate’s  hair,  is  taken  away  with  a number  of  kur- 
rungqa  to  fetch  up  some  other  mob  of  visitors,  occupying  some  days  perhaps  to 
complete  the  journey  : from  Cloncurry,  for  instance,  they  may  travel  to  Grenada,  to 
Devoncourt,  and  other  places  equally  distant.  During  this  peregrination,  the  kun- 
takulpooroo wears  no  decoration  or  paint  of  any  description,  except  the  cockatoo 
feather,  the  kurrungga  on  the  other  hand  being  decked  with  the  che-kci-ra  chest- 
ornament  (sect.  182)  and  the  moon-do-lo  waist-belt  (sect.  183).  On  the  return 
home,  the  elders  proceed  to  the  original  camping-ground,  while  the  particular 
novitiate,  together  with  his  younger  companions,  is  left  at  some  little  distance 
behind,  whither,  during  the  next  day  or  two,  food  is  brought  out  to  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  usual  bush-fence  is  built,  the  whole  camp  lending  a hand  in  its 
construction  : the  palisading  is  known  among  this  tribe  as  the  il-la-ri  (Pig.  118), 
and  differs  from  that  previously  described  (sect.  300)  in  being  longer,  more 
horseshoe-shaped,  and  higher  at  its  centre — a height  of  12  feet  is  not  uncommon 
— whence  it  tapers  down  towards  either  extremity.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
sun  being  well  below  the  horizon,  the  majority  of  the  men  get  each  a piece 
of  bark,  set  fire  to  it,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air  : this  performance  being 
done  only  outside  the  enclosure,  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of  “stars” 
to  the  women  and  other  males  seated  within.  After  this  “ star-business”  the 
youngsters  are  brought  up  to  a spot  a little  in  advance  of  the  illari  entrance 
whence  each  kurrungga  is  carried  on  some  elder  fellow-brother’s  shoulders 
(Fig.  419),  with  calves  dangling  over  his  bearer’s  chest,  one  after  the  other  to 
where  the  women  are  seated  within.  The  kuntakulpooroo  is  brought  in 
last,  in  similar  manner,  and  made  to  lie  down  on  his  side  on  the  ground  with 
his  eyes  shut  and  one  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  allowed  neither  to  speak, 
move,  nor  even  to  scratch  himself  throughout  the  night : he  is  being  watched 
all  this  time  by  two  of  the  elders,  and  should  he  disobey  instructions  he  would 
be  caught  sooner  or  later  with  the  dreaded  “ death-bone,”  and  surely  die. 
But  while  the  watching  of  the  novitiate  is  going  on,  the  remaining  elder  males 
sing  and  the  women  cry,  the  singing  and  wailing  continuing  all  night : the 
three  first  verses  of  the  song  are  “ Icin- ja-la  wung- gun-mul-li,  lcung- go  kou- a 
niil-lil-pa-twFla,  zm-ta  nun-ar-go  7ro-r5,”  but  the  translations  offered  me  were 
umnistakeabiy  empirical.  At  the  first  streak  of  daylight,  a cry  of  “ pi-ri- 

pirrr mm”  is  made,  and  immediately  after  its  utterance,  all  the  females  return 

to  the  main  camp.  Both  kuntakulpooroo  and  kurrungga  are  painted  now  as  in 
Pig.- 420,  and  each  carried  on  his  elder  fellow-brother’s  shoulders  as  before,  round 
and  round  the  enclosure  to  which  a firebrand  is  next  put  and  the  whole  construc- 
tion burnt.  The  kurrungga  are  then  allowed  to  run  away  by  themselves  to  their  own 
camping  ground,  apart  from  the  women,  while  the  novitiate  (supported  by  two 
elder  blacks  holding  him  under  the  arm-pits,  and  accompanied  by  the  main  body 
of  the  males  following  close  behind)  is  rushed  headlong  as  hard  as  he  can  be  made 
to  go  in  a direction  other  than  that  of  the  main  camp  or  where  the  kurrungga 
have  betaken  themselves.  All  day  and  night  he  is  here  left  by  himself,  unless  of 
course  another  kuntakulpooroo  happens  to  be  initiated  at  the  same  time,  and  food 
brought  to  him.  At  daylight  next  morning  the  crowd  of  elder  males  visits  him, 
and  he  is  dressed  now  wilh  the  single  head-feather,  the  jum-mul  opossum-hair 
armlet  (sect.  181)  tied  on  as  tight  as  possible  (though  he  must  not  even  wince  with 
the  pain)  and  the  grass-necklace,  but  no  belt : human  blood  is  next  smeared  over 
him  from  top  to  toe.  Thus  decorated  he  is  carried  on  his  brother’s  shoulders  as 
before,  and  brought  up  to  a fire  lighted  in  full  view  of  the  women.  His  carrier 
then  falls  on  one  knee  and,  bending  forwards,  “ gammons”  to  put  his  burden  into 
the  fire  : after  holding  him  thus  for  a few  seconds,  he  rushes  on  a little  distance 
and  lets  the  novitiate  down.  The  newly-made  gup-pi-e-ri  hurries  away  still 
further  by  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  stays  away  from  the  main  camp 
for  a week  or  so,  though  during  this  interval  he  comes  up  regularly  at  night. 
Irom  this  time  onwards,  until  he  gets  a full  beard,  he  may  only  converse  with 
those  who  are  not  cTia-lin , i.e.,  fellow-brother  (sect.  63,  Table  4)  to  him, 
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304.  (t>)  In  tlie  Leiclihardt-Selwyn  District.  Among  the  Kalkadoona  any  little 
boy  is  a koo-e-ri  : at  full  puberty  and  after  the  first  initiation  ceremony  he  is  called 
a yup-pa-ra-ri  (c/!  yup-pi-e-ri ).  Within  the  bush-fence  or  pa-li , from  six  to  ten 
fighting  poles  are  stuck  around  in  more  or  less  of  a circle,  only  just  big  enough  to 
allow  of  one  old  man  to  crouch  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  within  it.  At  each 
stick,  projecting  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  out  of  the  ground,  a young  boy  fixes  his 
hands,  and  bends  his  head  well  down  towards  the  central  individual.  The  novitiate 
is  then  laid  upon  their  respective  shoulders,  and,  supported  in  addition  by  the 
old  man  directly  underneath,  is  operated  on  as  before.  Circumcision  is  known  as 
toa-ko.  The  yupparari  can  henceforth  wear  the  grass  necklace,  &c. 

305.  The  First  Ceremonial  (female)  (a.)  in  the  Boulia  District.  Among  the  Pitta- 
Pitta  and  neighbouring  tribes  there  is  no  special  corrobboree  for  this  as  in  the 
case  of  the  males.  A mi-ri  (in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language)  is  a young  girl  when 
she  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  puberty  in  the  commencing  development  of  the 
breasts,  the  presence  of  pubic  hair,  &c. : the  ka-na-ri  (Pitta- Pitta)  is  a young 
woman  at  full  development  of  this  physiological  state.  Two  or  three  men 
manage  to  get  the  young  woman,  when  thus  ripe  enough,  all  alone  by  herself 
away  in  the  bush,  and,  throwing  her  down,  one  of  them  forcibly  enlarges  the 
vaginal  orifice  by  tearing  it  downwards  with  the  first  three  fingers  wound  round 
and  round  with  opossum-string  ( cf.  introcision  in  the  male — sects.  317-322). 
Other  men  come  forwards  from  all  directions,  and  the  struggling  victim  has 
to  submit  in  rotation  to  promiscuous  coition  with  all  the  “ bucks”  present : 
should  any  sick  individual  be  in  camp,  he  would  drink  the  bloody  semen 
collected  from  her  subsequently  in  a koolamon  (sect.  283).  At  this  cere- 
mony, any  male  of  any  other  paedomatronym  (sect.  62)  than  the  woman’s, 
except  a blood-relative,  is  permitted  to  have  connection:  should,  however,  a 
male  be  present  from  some  distant  tribe,  and  yet  belong  to  the  same  paedo- 
matronym, he  also  is  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  common  orgie.  The  celebration  of 
the  kanari  stage,  like  that  of  the  corresponding  male  yuppieri , is  the  only  one 
which  the  tribe  insists  upon  absolutely  for  all  females,  the  higher  ranks  not  being 
obligatory.  She  now  has  attained  the  degree  in  which  she  is  allowed  to  marry, 
and  can  henceforth  wear  the  grass  necklace,  the  human-hair  belt,  the  opossum- 
string necklet,  belt,  &c. : she  receives  no  new  name,?  however,  like  the  male 
(sect.  300).  Among  the  Ulaolinya,  as  well  as  those  tribes  around  G-lenormiston, 
any  ordinary  corrobboree  is  held  during  the  day-time,  and  the  young  woman  who 
has  been  fixed  upon  (at  full  development  of  puberty,  of  course)  is  decoyed  by 
some  old  woman  to  come  outside  the. main  body  of  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  pappa-seed,  &c.  She  is  stealthily  followed  by  two  or  three  men  who, 
suddenly  pouncing  upon  her,  seize  her  by  the  wrists  while  other  bucks,  till  now  in 
ambush,  come  rushing  upon  the  scene : she  at  once  realises  her  position,  and, 
despite  all  shrieks  and  intreaties,  is  thrown  on  her  back  on  to  the  ground,  the  old 
chaperone  clearing  away  to  a distance.  Four  “ bucks”  hold  one  on  to  each  limb, 
while  another  presses  upon  her  stomach  so  as  to  compel  her  to  draw  her  legs  up  : 
her  thighs  are  now  drawn  apart  and  her  eyes  covered  so  as  to  prevent  her  seeing 
the  individual,  probably  a very  old  man,  who  is  beckoned  up  from  some  hiding- 
place  to  come  and  operate  directly  everything  is  ready.  This  he  does  by  slitting 
up  a portion  of  the  perineum  with  a stone-knife,  and  sweeping  his  three  fingers 
round  iuside  the  vaginal  orifice.  Before  this  ceremony  the  woman  was  a wa-pa-ri : 
she  is  now  a ka-na-ri , her  attainment  of  full  puberty  having  been  publicly 
celebrated.  She  is  next  compelled  to  undergo  copulation  with  all  the  bucks 
present;  again  the  same  night,  and  a third  time,  on  the  following  morning.  In 
the  first  interval  she  is  ornamented  as  in  Fig.  421,  the  pattern  being  worked  in 
bands  of  charcoal  and  feather-down  of  red  and  white,  the  latter  being  stuck  on 
with  the  blood,  &c.,  obtained  from  her  lacerated  vagina.  Subsequently  to  the 
multi-copnlation,  the  semen  is  collected  into  a koolamon,  mixed  with  water,  and 
drunk  as  medicine  : should  there  be  no  sick  fellows  in  camp,  it  is  preserved  in  the 
vessel  until  required.  The  Icanari  receives  no  new  name  in  this  tribe,  like  the  boy 
does  when  he  is  correspondingly  initiated  (sect.  300) : she  is,  however,  entitled  to 
wear  the  various  opossum-string  ornaments,  the  kangaroo  teeth  on  her  forehead, 
the  side-bones  attached  to  the  hair  at  the  temples,  and  the  grass  necklace. 
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306.  (b)  In  the  Upper  Georgina  District.  Among  the  Taroinga,  three  men 
under  the  leadership  of  one  of  her  future  husband’s  brothers  catch  the  young 
woman,  at  the  period  of  suitable  physical  development,  and  throw  her  down 
lengthways,  face  upwards  upon  the  back  of  one  of  them  lying  face  downwards 
on  the  ground,  where  she  is  held  in  position  (Fig.  4-22).  The  actual  operator, 
sitting  astride  the  woman’s  chest  and  neck  cuts  with  a stone-knife  into  the  peri- 
neum downwards  and  forwards,  turning  the  implement  slightly  upwards  at  the 
close  of  the  incision.  The  haemorrhage  is  staunched  with  emu-feathers  plugged 
into  the  wound.  She  is  next  of  all  feather-decorated  according  to  the  design  in 
Fig.  423,  in  red,  white,  and  bluish-green  colours— the  last  mentioned  pigment 
being  obtained  from  some  form  of  copper  ore.  On  the  completion  of  this  orna- 
mentation she  is  temporarily  on  loan  to  her  future  husband’s  friends  and  others 
in  camp,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  no  subsequent  collection  of  the  semen,  as 
in  the  other  districts.  The  woman,  previously  an  ul-la-olc-a,  is  now  an  urnb-ba, 
and  entitled  to  wear  the  white  fore-head  band,  &c. 

307.  (c)  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District.  With  the  Kalkadoon  tribe  there 
is  no  special  corrobboree,  &c.,  but  the  young  woman,  the  wom-pa  (?  or  un-do ) is 
just  seized  upon  and  cut,  and  publicly  proclaimed  an  e-ra-ji. 

308.  (d)  At  Birdsville,  &c.,  a wooden  stick  of  very  hard  wood  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a representation  of  the  extremity  of  a life-sized  penis  rudely  carved 
at  the  top,  and  thinned  all  the  way  down  to  the  handle  (Fig.  424),  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tearing  down  the  hymen  and  posterior  vaginal  wall. 

309.  Remarks  on  the  Vaginal  Laceration.  The  commonest  reason  assigned 
by  the  aboriginals  themselves  for  this  locally- universal  practice  of  lacerating  the 
vaginal  orifice,  i.e.,  female  introcision  (sect.  316),  is  to  make  him  “big-fellow  ” not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  the  escaping  progeny,  as  the  men  will  allege,  but  also  for 
the  progenitor,  as  the  women  will  say.  Among  the  Ulaolinya  it  would  appear  that 
the  women  are  not  operated  on  when  old,  when  they  have  already  undergone 
sufficient  sexual  connection,  i.e.,  in  those  cases  where  they  have  returned  to  their 
old  camping-grounds  after  having  left  them  with  Europeans  and  others  when  of 
tender  age  ; on  the  other  hand,  a report  reaches  me  from  Mr.  Craigie,  at  Roxburgh 
(1894),  of  a case  where  a gin  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  belonging  originally 
to  a coastal  tribe,  was  unexpectedly  seized  upon  one  night,  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and,  despite  all  struggles  and  protestations,  operated  on  in  the  usual 
manner.  Whatever  the  original  signification  should  prove  to  be,  there  is  no 
doubt,  especially  with  the  use  of  the  stone-knife,  that  the  perineum  itself  is 
actually  lacerated  and  cut,  i.e.,  more  or  less  ruptured.  I have  had  dozens  of 
opportunities  for  making  suitable  examination  in  cases  of  venereal  disease  and 
verifying  the  fact,  but  as  to  how  far  the  occasional  large  extent  of  the  rupture 
was  intentional  or  accidental  on  the  pa.rt  of  the  original  operator  it  is  of  course 
useless  to  express  an  opinion. 

310.  The  Second  Ceremonial  (male  and  female)  (a)  in  the  Boulia  District : Pitta- 
Pitta  tribe.  At  about  tea-time,  having  chosen  the  particular  yuppieri  and  Jcanari 
— there  may  be  several  of  both — whom  they  are  about  to  initiate  into  the  next 
higher  grade,  the  elders  stick  some  broken  and  torn  emu-feathers  all  over  the 
novitiates’  heads.  In  some  locality  remote  from  where  the  erruli  (sect.  300) 
originally  stood  a hel-pi  has  been  already  built — this  is  a horse-shoe  shaped 
enclosure  constructed  of  bushes,  &c.,  reaching  to  a height  of  about  7 or  8 feet 
{cf.  the  illari  sect.  303),  and  a fire  is  lighted  close  to  the  entrance.  The  elder 
males  having  feather-painted  themselves,  now  hold  a corrobboree  in  front  of  the 
palisading,  one  portion  of  the  dance  consisting  of  their  going  down  on  their  knees 
and  thus  progressing  forwards  with  simultaneous  raised  and  outstretched  arms : their 
attire  is  shown  in  Fig.  425,  with  ahead-decoration  in  the  form  of  a forehead  net 
(sect.  169),  a human-hair  belt,  and  large  opossum-string  phallocrypt  (sect.  184), 
the  portion  of  the  body  not  feathered  being  smeared  over  with  red-ochre  grease  as 
far  as  the  wrists  and  ankles.  From  the  fact  that  all  during  this  ceremony  there 
is  some  special  form  of  head-dress  not  only  for  the  performers  but  also  for  the 
novitiate  he  or  she  is  spoken  of  now  and  henceforth,  i.e.,  until  attaining  the 
third  grade,  as  the  Ica-ti-ka-ti  ma-ro  (Pitta  Pitta  language  ka-ti  — “head”  ; and 
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wm-ro=sign  of  possession).  The  dancingbeing  completed  they  all  return  to  the  main 
camp  to  sleep,  leaving  only  the  newly-made  ka-ti-ka-ti  ma-ro  youth,  the  woman 
not  being  troubled  about,  to  sleep  all  by  himself  within  the  kelpi.  Here  he 
remains  by  himself  alone  until  early  the  next  afternoon,  when  he  is  joined  inside 
the  enclosure  by  the  women.  The  remaining  males,  who  in  the  meantime  have 
been  re-ornamenting  themselves,  now  come  up  in  pairs,  dancing  but  not  singing, 
to  behind  the  palisading,  and  then  separate,  each  individual  advancing  round  either 
side  and  meeting  his  mate  at  the  entrance.  The  appearance  of  one  of  these 
fellows  is  shown  in  Fig.  426  : he  is  feathered,  &c.,  as  in  the  local  Boulia  style 
(sect.  193,  Fig.  283),  but  down  to  the  waist  only,  the  remainder  of  the  body  being 
red-ochre  greased,  while  for  decorations  he  wears  the  head-net  (sect.  168),  into 
which  some  shag’s  tail  feathers  are  stuck,  the  human-hair  belt,  and  the  opossum- 
string phallocrypt:  there  are  no  bushes,  &c.,  at  the  wrists  or  ankles.  When  these 
two  meet  at  the  kelpi  entrance  in  full  view  of  the  women  and  novitiate  or 
novitiates  inside,  one  throws  a spear  which  the  other  catches  on  his  shield  : they  then 
retire  to  make  room  for  the  next  pair  who  advance  from  behind  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on.  But  while  this  performance  is  going  on,  each  woman  can  exercise  her  right 
of  punishing  any  man  who  may  have  ill-treated,  abused,  or  “ hammered”  her,  and  for 
whom  she  may  have  waited  months  or  perhaps  years  to'  chastise  : for,  as  each 
pair  appear  round  the  corner  at  the  entrance  exposed  to  her  view,  the  woman  and 
any  of  her  female  friends  may  take  a fighting-pole  and  belabour  the  particular 
culprit  to  their  hearts’  content,  the  delinquent  not  being  allowed  to  retaliate  in 
any  way  whatsoever — the  only  occasions  in  the  whole  of  her  life  when  the  woman 
can  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands  without  fear  or  favour.  By  the  time  that 
the  last  pair  have  completed  their  part,  three  men  advance  from  the  front  towards 
the  Jcelpi  entrance,  and  having  enacted  their  particular  dance  retire.  These  three 
individuals  are  decorated  with  charcoal,  interspersed  with' white  feather-down 
bands  (Fig.  427),  the  body  below  the  waist  and  below  the  elbows  being  greased 
with  red-ochre,  and  bearing  a hair-belt  and  phallocrypt : the  leader  of  the  trio 
alone  sports  a curious  head-ornament,  the  ta-ka-le  (sect.  173),  in  the  form  of  two 
more  or  less  horizontally-inclined  sticks  fixed  cross-wise,  &c.,  with  intermediate 
strings  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a spider-web.  The  women  in  company  with 
the  novitiate  then  betake  themselves  to  the  main  camp,  all  the  men  removing  to 
the  enclosure  now  rendered  vacant,  where,  hidden  from  view,  they  again  re- 
decorate themselves  after  a new  pattern  (Fig.  428).  This  consists  of  a wedge- 
shaped  charcoal  mark,  both  back  and  front,  from  neck  down,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  red-greased,  while  twigs  and  leaves  are  tied  round  the  waist  and  arms,  and 
a small  bunch  of  grass  tucked  behind  the  forehead  net:  the  leader  of  the 
ceremony  alone  bears  a ta-ka-le , though  a much  smaller  one  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  The  dressing  ove'r,  the  men  turn  out  of  the  kelpi  and  retire  to  make 
room  for  the  women  and  novitiate,  who  now  enter  it  again.  Shortly  after,  the 
leader  with  another  elder  advance  once  more  up  to  the  enclosure-entrance,  one 
throws  the  spear,  the  other’s  shield  intercepts  it,  and  then  they  fall  back  : another 
pair  advance,  go  through  the  same  performance,  and  so  on  throughout  their  number, 
the  women  coming  out  to  chastise  any  individual  they  have  “ adown  on,”  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  a few  hours  before.  When  the  last  pair  have  fallen  back,  the 
women  retire  to  the  camp  for  good  and  all,  leaving  the  kati-kati  maro  in  the 
enclosure  to  be  soon  joined  by  the  males  wbo  tell  him  to  go  to  sleep — i.e.,  to  close 

his  eyes  and  bide  his  face — so  as  not  to  see  tbe  performance  which  follows,  this 

belonging  to  a degree  higher  than  that  to  which  be  has  as  yet  attained — viz., 

the  third,  or  fourth.  On  the  conclusion  of  certain  songs  and  dances,  the  fully- 

fledged  kati-kati  maro  being  ordered  to  depart  and  shelter  under  some  nook,  &c., 
they  proceed  to  pull  the  kelpi  down,  the  bushes  composing  it  are  next  collected 
into  an  immense  heap  just  in  front  of  its  former  situation,  and  a fire-brand 
applied : while  the  conflagration  is  taking  place,  a corrobboree  goes  on  round  and 
round  it,  the  whole  ceremony  in  celebration  of  this  second  stage,  &c.,  being 
completed  a little  after  dark.  So  long  as  an  individual  remains  kati-kati  maro  he 
or  she  is  not  allowed  to  wear  the  ornaments  which  were  granted  at  the  yuppieri 
and  kanari  stage:  the  woman  lives  in  the  camp  as  usual,  but  tbe  man  must  stay 
away  altogether  unless  he  be  married,  under  which  circumstances  he  can  only 
come  home  in  the  dead  of  night  to  visit  his  wife. 
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311.  (b)  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District.  No  special  bush-fence  is 
constructed,  but  only  a corrobboree  held.  From  the  time  that  the  man  is  publicly 
acknowledged  as  a wo-brun-ji,  a member  of  the  second  degree,  until  he  undergoes 
introcision  at  the  third  stage,  a period  of  one  or  two  months  perhaps,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  by  mouth,  but  employs  a sign-language.  The  woman  of  corres- 
ponding rank  is  known  as  a wol-loo-ma-ra. 

312.  (c)  In  the  Cloncurry  and  Upper  Flinders  Districts,  the  Mitakoodi  and 
TToonamurra  speak  of  the  males  belonging  to  this  second  stage  as  o-brun-ji  and 
of  the  females  as  wol-la-ma-ra  or  bun-ya,  the  last  mentioned  term  signifying  in 
addition  any  full-grown  adult  woman  in  general. 

313.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Ceremonials  (male  and  female)  (a)  in  the  Boulia 
District.  Particulars  of  these  are  not  so  easily  procurable  as  those  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  following  comprises  the  information  which  can  be  depended  upon.  Both 
initiation  rites  would  appear  to  take  place  on  the  same  occasions  as  when  a novitiate 
is  made  a kati-kati  maro,  at  the  interval  of  his  being  ordered  -to  hide  his  head  and 
cover  his  eyes  in  the  kelpi  (sect.  3L0).  The  third  ceremony  is  signalised  among 
other  things,  by  a particular  pattern  of  yellow  design,  whence  the  name  of  this 
degree,  Icoo-koo-ri ma-ro,  i.e.,  yellow  (ochre)  possessor,  for  both  sexes,  is  derived:  the 
members  with  this  rank  have  their  special  ornaments,  which  were  withheld  from 
them  at  the  second  degree,  now  restored,  and  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  their 
residence  in  camp.  If  now  there  should  happen  to  be  present  any  kookoori-maro 
fully  ready  by  age  preference,  &c.,  to  be  made  mur-ulc-kun-di,  a male  or  female  of 
the  fourth  and  highest  grade,  he  or  she  is  decorated  with  the  miri-miri  forehead 
net,  which  henceforth  is  allowed  to  be  worn.  During  the  progress  of  the  muruk- 
kundi  rite,  the  novitiate  for  this  degree  is  allowed  to  converse  orally  only  with  the 
members  of  the  same  paedomatronym,  though  he  may  speak  in  the  sign-language 
with  any  others — a rule  which  is  strictly  enforced  and  continued  for  some  few 
days  subsequently. 

314.  (b)  In  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District.  Among  the  Kalkadoon,  with 
the  male,  the  third  grade  is  constituted  apparently  by  the  operation  of  introcision, 
or  gel-la,  subsequently  to  which  he  is  known  as  a kun-ta-pe-ung-o  or  u-ro,  a fully- 
developed  adult  man.  There  is  no  particular  corrobboree  or  bush-enclosure  to 
warn  him  of  coming  events ; however,  when  once  this  rite  is  over  and  done  with, 
he  is  allowed  to  marry,  and  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  wear  the  human-hair 
belt,  the  opossum-string  phallocrypt,  and  (among  the  Southern  Kalkadoon  only) 
the  fore-head  net.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  females  ; as  the  years  roll  on  the 
loolloomara , or  second  grade  woman  (sect.  311),  without  any  particular  public 
celebration  of  the  event  becomes  a moon-ta  moon-ta,  i.e.,  an  “ old  woman,”  and 
may  wear  the  opossum-hair  necklace,  or  opossum-belt,  and  (with  the  South  Kalka- 
doon only)  the  miri-miri. 

315.  (c)  In  the  Cloncurry  District  among  the  Mitakoodi,  the  men  of  the  third 
degree,  who  now  only  for  the  first  time  are  allowed  to  marry,  are  called  ni-ning- 
in-ni,  and  those  of  the  fourth  muruk-lcundi , as  at  Boulia,  &c. ; the  women  at  their 
third,  and,  for  them,  last  initiation  are  also  known  as  muruk-lcundi. . 

316.  Introcision,  otherwise  known  as  “Sturt’s  terrible  rite,”  “whistling,” 
artificial  hypospadias,  &c.,  is  met  with  throughout  the  Boulia,  Leichhardt-Selwyn, 
and  Upper  Georgina  Districts : outside  these  areas  it  extends  westwards  into 
Northern  Territory  : southwards  it  is  found  on  the  Middle  Diamantina,  while 
northwards  the  ordeal  exists  among  tribes  extending  as  far  as  Burketown  and  the 
Wellesley  group  of  islands.  I have  designedly  introduced  the  term  “introcision,” 
because  of,  and  so  as  to  include,  the  corresponding  mutilation  of  the  females  (sect. 
305-309).  Circumcision  is  met  with  only  in  those  areas  where  introcision  is  in 
vogue.  The  operation,  which  always  takes  place  subsequently,  at  least  a few  months, 
to  circumcision,  aims  at  the  permanent  opening  up  of  a more  or  less  considerable 
extent  of  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  by  incision  commencing  at  the  external 
urinary  meatus.  No  females,  and  no  males  who  have  not  already  been  themselves 
introcised,  are  on  any  account  allowed  to  witness  the  ordeal,  the  sight  of  which 
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would  probably  confirm  any  determination  on  their  part  to  exile  themselves  with 
a view  to  escaping  it : thus,  iu  the  Cloncurry  District,  I came  here  and  there 
across  an  appreciable  number  of  Pitta-Pitta  and  other  Boulia  Districts  males, 
who  admittedly  had  left  their  own  tribe  on  this  account.  Where  the  custom  is 
in  vogue,  the  individual  is  not  allowed  to  marry  until  he  has  been  subjected  to  it. 

317.  (a)  In  the  Boulia  District,  with  the  Pitta-Pitta  tribes,  the  operation  takes 
place  at  an  interval  during  the  ceremony  of  the  first  stage  or  degree  (sect.  300) , 
No  young  man  has  the  remotest  idea  that  he  may  be  among  the  individuals 
secretly  agreed  upon  for  its  consummation,  and  indeed  may,  through  absence  from 
the  camping  grounds,  &c.,  occasionally  have  reached  second,  and  even  sometimes 
higher  grades  in  the  social  ladder  before  circumstances  arise  and  opportunities 
occur  suitable  for  his  selection.  Once  caught,  however,  all  postponement  is 
refused  him  : he  is  brought  inside  the  bush-palisading,  the  errulli,  and  operated 
on  as  follows  : — One  of  the  elders  will  lie  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  a 
slight  excavation  having  been  made  there  to  receive  the  protuberance  of  the 
stomach,  and  upon  this  individual’s  back  the  victim  is  laid,  face  up,  very  much 
after  the  style  of  the  first  female  initiation  ceremony  among  the  Taroinga  (sect. 
306)  : his  limbs  are  held  in  position  by  various  assistants,  and  his  body  fixed  by 
another  who  sits  astride.  While  the  man  on  top  holds  the  penis  firm  and  tense 
with  both  hands,  the  actual  operator,  seated  on  the  ground  in  front,  makes  a super- 
ficial incision,  through  skin  only,  extending  from  the  external  meatus  down  to 
near  the  scrotal  pouch  in  a line  with  the  median  raphe  : a deeper  incision  is  next 
made  with  the  same  stone-knife  along  the  same  line  as  the  first,  and  starting  from 
the  external  orifice,  ojtens  up  the  canal  as  it  is  ptished  onwards.  The  extent  of 
the  wound  is  apparently  inconstant : I have  observed  it  varying  from  a little  over 
half  an  inch  in  some  cases,  to  a gash  opening  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  penis  as 
low  down  as  half  an  inch  from  the  scrotum,  in  others  (Fig.  429).  No  bone  or 
stick  of  a?iy  description  is  inserted  within  the  urethra  along  which  to  guide  the 
knife.  During  the  actual  introcision  no  transverse  cut  is  made  at  the  base  of  the 
longitudinal  one:  what  sometimes  appears  to  be  such  is  due  either  to  excoriation 
or  disease,  or  to  the  voluntary  cuts  made  for  the  blood-sprinkling  when  treading 
over  the  novitiate  during  the  yuppieri  ceremony  (sect.  300,  Fig.  411).  Haemor- 
rhage is  arrested  by  the  patient  squatting  over  some  smoking  embers  and  heated 
charcoal  placed  in  a small  excavation  in  the  ground  beneath  him,  the  wound  being 
subsequently  smeared  with  greased  and  powdered  charcoal : furthermore,  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  he  will  always  try  and  arrange  matters  so  as  to  micturate 
close  to,  and  over,  some  smoking  ashes.  After  this  operation  the  individual  may  be 
described  as  a fully-developed  adult  man,  a Ica-na. 

318.  (b)  In  the  Upper  Georgina  District,  among  the  Yaroinga,the  time  at  which 
the  introcision  is  performed  on  the  urgoota,  an  individual  after  his  first  initiation, 
is  about  when  the  beard  becomes  fairly  apparent,  f.c.,when  he  is  ready  to  become  a 
full-grown  man  or  ur-twa , and  fit  to  live  along  with  his  gin.  The  method  of 
holding  the  man  down  during  the  operation  is  somewhat  different  to  that  in  vogue 
among  the  Pitta-Pitta  aboriginals.  Here,  independently  of  any  corrobboree, 
during  the  early  morning  or  middle  day  his  mother’s  and  his  own  brother  will 
suddenly  stand  on  either  side  of  the  unsuspecting  individual  and  hold  his  arms 
and  wrists,  while  some  other  specially  strong  fellow  catches  him  from  behind 
under  the  armpits.  He  is  now  rushed  along  to  where  the  main  body  of  the  meu 
happens  to  be,  and  signs  of  rejoicing  are  on  all  sides  expressed.  Of  course 
no  women  are  allowed  to  be  present.  Two  old  men  lie  down  side  by  side, 
but  not  too  close,  with  their  bellies  resting  along  the  lengths  of  two  large  shields 
placed  face  upwards  on  the  ground  ; across  their  loins,  and  thus  connecting  them,  is 
placed  another  shield,  also  face  up,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  seat  upon  which  the 
young  man  to  be  operated  upon  is  made  to  sit  (Fig.  430).  Here  he  is  held  by 
the  swarm  of  men  around,  some  at  his  thighs  and  legs  to  keep  them  apart,  others 
at  his  trunk  and  arms,  and  one  in  particular  holding  his  head  well  back  and 
plugging  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  so  as  to  prevent  him  either  seeing  or  hearing  what 
is  about  to  follow.  The  operation  consists  of  two  vertical  cuts  into  the  urethra 
extending  from  the  external  orifice  with  a third  independently  transverse  one 
below,  the  resulting  flap  of  skin  being  allowed  to  take  its  own  time  apparently  in 
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subsequently  rotting  off  down  to  the  transverse  cut  (Fig.  431).  The  blood 
from  the  wound,  which  is  dressed  with  iguana  fat,  is  collected  into  a koolamon, 
whence  at  night,  remote  from  the  sufferer,  a few  drops  or  clots  are  given  to  each 
of  the  women  gathered  round,  the  idea  being  that  by  this  means  the  wound  will 
heal  all  the  quicker,  and  the  women  will  themselves  benefit  by  so  doing.  (Com- 
pare the  drinking  of  seminal  fluid  in  sects.  283,  305.) 

319.  (c)  Among  the  Undekerebina  tribes  living  out  along  the  Toko  Ranges, 
there  is,  what  appears  to  be,  a single  vertical  and  an  independently  transverse 
incision  (Fig.  432),  but  whether  the  latter  is  intentional  or  not,  my  examination  of 
the  only  four  or  five  members  of  this  tribe  with  whom  I was  able  to  get  into 
personal  communication,  do  not  permit  of  my  expressing  an  opinion.  In  response 
to  inquiries,  no  bone  or  stick  is  inserted  into  the  urethra  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  knife.  Previous  to  circumcision,  the  young  lad  is  an  a-we-a , and 
after  it,  an  ur-ur-goo-ta : subsequently  to  introcision  he  is  called  a yel-Ica,  & 
fully-developed  man. 

320.  The  Commonly-alleged  Object  of  Introcision  Discussed.  Among  Euro- 
peans, the  ordinarily  alleged  object  of  this  peculiar  mutilation  in  the  males  is  to 
lessen  the  struggle  for  existence,  by  putting  a check  upon  population  and  so 
limiting  the  demand  for  food.  To  show  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  untenable, 
that  introcision  is  not  intended  to  restrict  procreation,  &c.,  I beg  to  submit  the 
following  facts,  taken  in  conjunction,  to  the  reader’s  careful  consideration  : — 

a.  The  alleged  object  is  already  met  by  the  universally  strict  observance  of 
the  unwritten  laws  regulating  the  permanent  sexual  union  of  individuals  belong- 
ing to  one  or  other  of  the  four  paedomatronymic  groups  whereby  the  quantity  of 
food  available  for  the  progenitors  is  in  no  way  immediately  affected  by  the 
number  of  the  offspring  (sect.  7 Id). 

b.  The  system  of  paedomatronymic  groups  and  their  derivatives  is  common 
throughout  the  entire  North- West-Central  Queensland  district  (sect.  62),  and  as 
we  know,  from  other  observers,  similar  organisations  exist  elsewhere  in  Australia 
( e.g .,  sect.  70),  while  the  practice  of  introcision  is  present  in  a limited  portion 
only  and  where  it  is  of  course  co-existent. 

c.  There  is  no  tradition  whatever,  and  I have  made  searching  inquiry,  to  the 
effect  that  introcision  is  any  preventive  to  procreation.  When  asked  for  an 
explanation,  or  the  origin,  of  the  ordeal,  the  aboriginals  invariably  plead  ignor- 
ance, or  if  pressed  will  answer  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  “ Mulkari  (sect.  260) 
make  him  first  time.”  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
possibility  of  taking  artificial  measures  to  prevent  fertilisation,  &c.  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  abortion),  is  apparentl}'"  beyond  their  comprehension  : thus  I have 
reports  from  station-managers  who  assure  me  that  only  with  great  difficulty  could 
their  “ boys”  be  made  to  understand,  if  ever  they  did,  the  object  of  spaying 
cattle. 

d.  The  peculiar  method  of  copulation  in  vogue  throughout  all  these  tribes 
does  not  prevent  fertilisation,  notwithstanding  the  mutilation  of  the  male.  The 
female  lies  on  her  back  on  the  ground,  while  the  male  with  open  thighs  sits  on  his 
heels  close  in  front : he  now  pulls  her  towards  him,  and  raising  her  buttocks  drags 
them  into  the  inner  aspects  of  his  own  thighs,  her  legs  clutching  him  round  the 
flanks  (Fig.  433),  while  he  arranges  with  his  hands  the  toilette  of  her  perineum 
and  the  insertion  of  his  penis.  In  this  position  the  vaginal  orifice,  already 
enlarged  by  the  general  laceration  at  initiation  (sects.  305-309),  is  actually 
immediately  beneath  and  in  close  contact  with  the  basal  portion  of  the  penis,  and 
it  is  certainly  therefore  a matter  of  impossibility  to  conceive  the  semen  as  being 
discharged  for  the  most  part  anywhere  but  into  its  proper  quarter. 

e.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  forcible  laceration  and  enlargement  of 
the  vaginal  orifice,  i.e.,  female-introcision  (sects.  305-309),  only  takes  place  in 
those  districts  where  male-introcision  is  practised. 

f Introcision  is  invariably  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  marriage:  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  must  have  undergone  this  ordeal. 
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ff.  At  the  suitable  age,  i.e.,  full  puberty,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  opportunity- 
presents  itself,  every  male,  where  the  practice  is  in  vogue,  is  introcised  : ostracism 
and  exile  under  the  protection  of  the  Europeans,  or  to  a district  where  the  ordeal 
is  not  practised,  is  the  only  chance  of  escape.  The  information  which  on  the  one 
hand  1 have  obtained  from  those  reliable,  and  on  the  other  which  I have  collected 
from  the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  personal  examinations  of  my  own,  is  conclusive 
concerning  this  matter  of  every  adult  male  being  so  mutilated. 

Ji.  Proof  is  not  wanting,  on  the  evidence  of  Europeans,  of  cases  where,  in  the 
continued  absence  of  any  adult  males  not  already  introcised,  the  birth  of  true- 
blooded  children  to  aboriginal  women  could  not  otherwise  be  accounted  for. 
Thus,  the  late  manager  (in  189G)  of  Itoxburgh,  Mr.  Craigie,  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  on  the  Upper  Georgina,  with  a record  of  sixteen  years  among  the  blacks 
of  that  district,  has  had  opportunity  of  collecting  proof  absolute  that  children  have 
been  born  to  women  by  introcised  fathers,  and  by  them  only. 

7c.  In  conclusion,  granting  even  that  conception  under  such  circumstances  be 
impossible,  and  that  we  have  a tribe  with  all  the  adult  males  introcised,  a fact 
that  is  indubitable,  we  should  be  obliged  to  imagine  a condition  of  things  where 
all  the  fathers  must  be  mere  lads,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  ridiculous. 

321.  (a)  An  Hypothesis  Offered.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  limited  know- 
ledge at  disposal,  no  explanation  of  introcision  is  absolutely  satisfactory.  Its 
connexion  with  marriage  is  highly  probable  considering  that  it  is  a necessary 
preliminary,  that  its  consummation  is  indicated  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
male  arrives  at  the  physiological  epoch  of  full  virility,  and  that,  wherever  the 
practice  is  in  vogue,  the  female,  previously  to  entering  upon  permanent  sexual  union 
or  matrimony,  has  to  undergo  a corresponding  mutilation  (sects.  305-309).  It  is 
possible  that  the  cutting  of  the  perineum  and  general  laceration,  &c.,  of  the 
female  was  originally  a matter  of  convenience  for  the  male,  the  mutilation  in  her 
case  subsequently  coming  to  signify  her  fitness,  capability,  or  experience,  in  the 
art  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  copulation,  and  that,  on  the  principle  of  a form  of 
mimicry,  the  analogous  sign  was  inflicted  on  the  male  to  denote  corresponding 
fitness  on  his  part.  With  this  hypothesis,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
Pitta-Pitta  and  cognate  Boulia  District  dialects  the  term  used  to  describe  an 
introcised  penis  denotes  etymologically  the  one  with  a vulva  or  “slit”  (see 
me-lco  ma-ro  in  the  Pitta- Pitta  vocabulary,  sect.  44). 

322.  (n)  Physical  Inconveniences.  Erom  my  own  professional  point  of  view 
the  inconveniences  of  introcision  in  the  male  appear  to  be  a frequency  of 
micturition,  and  a notable  increase  in  the  severity  of  symptoms,  perhaps  due  to 
increased  area  of  exposed  mucous  membrane,  in  cases  of  venereal  inflammation, 
e.cj.,  gonorrhoea:  when  on  horseback,  the  former  annoyance  may  cause  a good 
deal  of  delay  in  the  necessity  for  dismounting  so  frequently,  an  alleged  reasou 
why  station-managers,  &c.,  will  use  every  endeavour,  but  usually  fruitless,  for 
preventing  the  operation  taking  place. 

323.  Marriage. — The  following  arrangements  concerning  permanent  sexual 
union  or  matrimony  hold  good  throughout  the  Boulia  District.  Each  male  can  at 
least  have  two  wives — an  official  one  supplied  him,  as  a member  of  the  community, 
by  the  camp  in  general  council  assembled  (sect.  238),  and  an  unofficial  one  of  his 
own  choice,  wdiose  love,  such  as  it  is,  he  finds  reciprocated  : the  former  woman  is 
known  as  the  no-po , the  latter  as  the  pun-di-ra , though  both  share  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities.  The  contracting  parties  must  belong  to  suitable  paedo- 
matronymic  groups  (sect.  62c?),  and  must  at  least  be  of  yuppieri  and  Jcanari  rank 
respectively  (sects.  300, 305) : the  male  must  be  introcised,  the  female  having  already 
been  mutilated  when  initiated  into  “ Jcanari"- hood.  Beyond  this  social  stage  or 
degree,  people  of  any  rank  can  marry,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  other  condi- 
tions, mentioned  above,  are  fulfilled.  If  the  wife  happens  to  be  but  of  Jcanari  or 
Jcati-Jcati  maro  rank  at  the  time  of  marriage  she  returns  to  her  own  mother’s 
gundi  every  morning,  and  neither  prepares  nor  cooks  her  husband’s  food : only 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child  does  she  remain  at  her  husband’s  apartment 
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permanently.  Marriage  is  never  celebrated  by  any  corrobboree,  or  other  public 
rejoicing.  Tho  choice  of  a wife  is  determined  upon  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  circumstances  : — 

a.  Supposing  that  the  camp-council  consider  a man  fit  and  suitable  to  have  a 
gin  “ altogether  stop  in  gundi” — i.e.,  a wife — he  has  to  take  whomsoever  is 
assigned  to  him  thus: — The  brothers  or  mother’s  brothers  of  the  young  woman 
talk  among  themselves  concerning  this  particular  individual  being  a bachelor,  &c., 
and  convene  all  the  other  males  available,  of  yuppieri  rank  and  upwards,  to  a sort 
of  camp-council,  where  the  qualifications  of  the  marriageable  man  are  put  under 
consideration:  during  the  deliberations,  in  which  no  women  are  allowed  to  take 
part,  the  person  sub  judice  can  be  present  to  listen  only,  but  more  usually  he  will 
leave  camp  to  go  on  some  fishing  or  hunting  excursion.  If  all  is  found  to  be 
proper  and  satisfactory,  and  the  vote  of  the  camp-council  must  be  unanimous,  the 
woman’s  brothers  or  mother’s  brothers  present  the  bridegroom  elect  some  time 
during  the  day  with  a smouldering  fire-stick.  This  stick  has  nothing  whatever 
distinctive  about  it:  any  small  piece  of  wood,  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  of  any 
material  or  shape,  is  sufficient.  The  same  intermediaries  some  time  after  sundown 
give  a similar  stick  to  the  bride  and  direct  her  to  her  future  husband’s  hut,  whither 
it  is  obligatory  on  her  part  to  go  and  remain.  This  ceremony  is  binding  on  both 
sides,  and  except  by  mutual  agreement,  the  couple  can  only  be  parted  by  death. 

b.  A man  can  exchange  his  true  blood-sister,  i.e.,  by  the  same  mother,  for 
the  blood-sister  of  another  individual,  two  marriages  being  thus  simultaneously 
effected.  This  arrangement  only  holds  good,  however,  provided  that  the  respective 
paedomatronyms  are  regular,  and  that  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  camp-council 
has  sanctioned  it.  At  night,  the  brothers  or  mother’s  brothers  lead  the  brides  to 
their  respective  future  homes. 

c.  In  those  circumstances  where  the  man  is  “ in  love  ” with  a single  woman 
who  reciprocates,  but  the  camp-council,  for  some  reason  or  another,  refuses  its 
sanction,  they  will  probably  elope  some  night,  and  after  living  together  as  man 
and  wife  for  a month  or  two  return  to  camp.  But  when  they  do  come  back,  both 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  outraged  community,  certain  members  of  which 
will  cripple  them  with  knives  by  hacking  into  the  buttocks  and  shoulders,  will 
bruise  or  hammer  them  about  the  limbs  and  head  with  sticks  and  boomerangs,  or 
puncture  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  thighs  with  spears.  The  perpetrators  of  the 
punishment  take  very  good  care  that  the  injuries  inflicted  should  not  prove  fatal, 
because,  were  this  contingency  to  occur,  they  know  full  well  that  the  death  would 
be  avenged  by  the  victims’  brothers,  &c.  (sect.  238).  Having  undergone  the 
recognised  chastisement  for  breaking  the  old-established  rule,  the  couple  is  now 
recognised  as  husband  and  wife,  provided  the  former  still  wishes  it ; otherwise,  the 
latter  is  restored  to  her  brother,  &c.,  as  not  being  required  any  longer.  Even  in 
these  cases  of  elopement,  the  amorous  pair  must  be  of  suitable  paedomatronyms : 
the  death  of  both  parties,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  blood-relatives,  would  be 
the  sure  penalty  for  any  breach  in  this  particular. 

d.  A man  may  unfortunately  take  a fancy  to  a woman — she  must  belong  to 
the  proper  paedomatronym  if  he  values  his  life — already  married,  and  elope  with 
her  as  in  the  previous  case.  After  some  weeks’  absence  the  couple  will  return, 
the  seducer  bringing  the  woman  back  to  her  lawful  husband,  who  either  takes  her 
unto  himself  again,  in  which  case  she  would  receive  more  or  less  chastisement,  or 
else  tells  her  newly-found  lover  to  keep  her,  and  make  him  some  present  in  exchauge. 
The  particular  behaviour  of  the  injured  husband  will  vary  according  as  he  is  afraid 
or  not  to  fight:  where  the  two  men  do  come  to  blows, they  make  no  attempt  at  actual 
killing,  for  fear  of  retribution — their  quarrel  is  not  joined  in  by  any  others.  If 
the  lawful  husband  refuses  to  receive  his  erring  spouse,  the  camp-council  sees 
that  she  becomes,  and  is  recognised,  as  the  wife  of  the  man  she  ran  away  with. 

324.  Betrothal. — Though  1 cannot  find  any  traces  of  the  practice  in  the  Boulia 
District,  a form  of  betrothal  takes  place  at  the  first  male  initiation  ceremony  in  the 
Upper  Gleorgina — certainly  among  the  Yaroinga  (sect.  302),  apparently  among 
the  Undekerebina — and  perhaps,  independently  of  the  initiation,  in  the  Leichhardt- 
Welwyn  District,  among  tho  Kalkadoon. 
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325.  Love-charms. — Among  the  Yaroinga  certain  kinds  of  “ whirlers  ” (sect. 
215)  are  used  as  “ love-charms.”  This  form  of  implement  is  obtained  from  the 
Workia  (?  and  Uudekerebina)  tribe,  whence  its  use  in  this  connection  has  been 
learnt.  It  appears  to  have  no  special  term  applied  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordinary  toy-variety,  than  which  it  is  larger,  although  it  is  recognisable  by  two 
types  of  gravings : one  (Fig.  320),  the  ring  of  concentric  circles  ( u-ncn-goo-doo ), 
represents  the  smouldering  fire-sticks,  coolibar-roots,  &c.,  being  swung  round  and 
round  at  the  camp  fires  during  the  “sing-songs,”  &c.,  which  often  occupy  the 
interval  between  sunset  and  sunrise  ; the  other  (Fig.  318)  is  a representation 
of  the  female  genitals,  each  half-circle  indicating  a labium.  The  charm  is  swung 
at  intervals  during  the  hours  of  night,  at  a considerable  distance  from  camp,  by 
males  only,  in  the  belief  that  the  woman  whom  they  are  bent  on  marrying  will 
reciprocate  their  passions  with  increased  fervour.  The  female  referred  to,  of 
course  sees  nothing  of  the  web  into  which  she  is  becoming  entangled,  though  she 
may  feel  its  effects  : she  experiences  herself  as  becoming  more  and  more  enamoured, 
and  finds  herself  repeatedly  exclaiming,  “ 1 like  this-fellow-bov.”  No  woman  is 
ever  allowed  to  handle,  much  less  to  gaze  on,  one  of  these  whirler  love-charms. 
Among  the  European  settlers  around  Camooweal,  &c.,  these  love-charm  whirlers  are 
known  by  the  cacophonous  title  of  “ gin-busters.” 

326.  Consanguinity. —Throughout  the  whole  of  North-West- Central 

Queensland,  though  marriage  with  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  is  permissible, 
that  of  true  blood-relatives  is  strictly  forbidden.  A man  cannot  marry  his  blood- 
cousin,  or  his  daughter’s  daughter,  aud  a woman  cannot  marry  her  blood-cousin 
or  her  son’s  son,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  particular  relationships  are 
necessarily  located  in  those  very  same  paedomatronymic  groups  (sect.  62 d:  sect. 
65,  Table)  which  otherwise  would  be  allowed  to  join  in  permanent  sexual 
partnership.  Furthermore,  a man  cannot  marry  his  mother-in-law  : everywhere, 
except  perhaps  among  the  Woonamurra,  he  never  sees,  speaks  to,  or  approaches 
this  relative. 

327.  Venery. — The  husband  sleeps  in  the  same  gundi  as  his  wives,  and  should 
they  quarrel  or  fight,  it  is  his  business  to  stop  them,  but  whether  he  actually  does 
so  or  not  will  be  a matter  for  himself  to  decide.  If  an  aboriginal  requires  a woman 
temporarily  for  venery  he  either  borrows  a wife  from  her  husband  for  a night  or 
two  in  exchange  for  boomerangs,  a shield,  food,  &c.,  or  else  violates  the  female 
when  unprotected,  when  away  from  camp  out  in  the  bush.  In  the  former  case,  the 
husband  looks  upon  the  matter  as  a point  of  honour  to  oblige  his  friend,  the 
greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  him,  provided  that  permission  is  previously 
asked:  on  the  other  hand,  were  he  to  refuse,  he  has  the  fear  hanging  over  him 
that  the  petitioner  might  get  a death-bone  pointed  at  him — and  so,  after  all,  his 
apparent  courtesy  may  be  only  Hobson’s  choice.  In  the  latter  case,  if  a married 
woman,  and  she  tells  her  husband,  she  gets  a “ hammering,”  and  should  she 
disclose  the  delinquent,  there  will  probably  be  a fight,  and  hence  she  usually  keeps 
her  mouth  shut : if  a single  woman,  and  of  any  paedomatrony  m other  than  his  own, 
no  one  troubles  himself  about  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  death  by  spear  or 
club,  is  the  punishment  invariably  inflicted  by  the  camp-council  collectively  for 
criminally  assaulting  any  blood-relative,  group-sister  ( i.e .,  a female  member  of  the 
same  paedomatronym),  or  young  woman  that  has  not  yet  been  initiated  into  the 
first  degree.  Under  such  circumstances  the  blood-brother  of  the  culprit  is  respon- 
sible for  his  appearance  to  receive  punishment : should  the  former  make  any 
objection  or  delay,  bis  own  life  in  addition  would  probably  be  forfeited. 

328.  Pregnancy  and  Labour. — During  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  a woman 
will  often  rub  over  her  breasts  and  body  some  warm  powdered  ashes  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  child  healthy  and  strong.  Among  the  Yaroinga  the  woman,  when  about 
to  be  confined,  betakes  herself  to  a secluded  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
camp.  She  lies  on  the  ground  upon  her  back,  with  open  thighs  and  drawn-up 
knees  : her  two  hands  are  clasped  behind  her  head,  while  the  old  gin  appointed  to 
attend  holds  her  down  by  the  neck  aud  head  to  prevent  her  raising  herself.  The 
husband,  if  he  be  so  minded,  can  take  up  his  position  assigned  on  his  wife’s  left  and 
front,  whence,  a few  paces  off,  ho  can  witness  the  whole  of  the  proceeding.  The 
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child,  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  is  placed  on  the  mother’s  right,  and  the 
navel-string,  subsequently  to  being  cut,  is  tied  with  opossum-string  : the  after- 
birth is  buried  deep  in  the  ground.  The  aged  attendant  brings  the  newly-born 
babe  into  camp,  to  be  followed  in  a few  hours’  time  by  the  mother  herself,  who 
in  two  or  three  days  goes  about  her  business  and  daily  occupations  as  usual. 
The  navel-string,  which  is  preserved,  is  carefully  wound  into  a ball  or  roll  and 
forwarded  by  messenger,  at  the  instance  of  the  father,  to  his  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  neighbouring  camps,  whence  presents  will  now  come  pouring  in  in  the 
shape  of  blankets,  tomahawks,  shirts,  knives,  &c.  Immediately  after  birth  (at 
Ileadingly,  Roxburgh,  Boulia,  &c.)  the  baby  is  “washed”  in  ashes,  mud,  or 
sand,  but  usually  in  the  last-mentioned,  the  head  and  face  being  alike  cleaned. 
Among  the  Kalkadoon  tribe  (at  Quarnby)  the  woman  leaves  camp  with  one 
or  two  old  gins  or  sometimes  goes  by  herself,  and  does  not  return  until  about 
eight  or  ten  days  alter  the  baby  is  born.  A very  old  man  or  two  may  be  present 
during  delivery,  but  no  boys  or  young  men  on  any  account.  Having  made  a 
pretty  shallow  hole  in  the  sandy  soil,  she  sits  over  this  on  her  shins  and  knees, 
with  the  thighs  well  apart : as  labour  progresses  she  either  throws  her  body 
backwards,  or  strongly  forward,  so  as  to  rest  on  her  hands,  or  if  conveniently 
situated,  may  grasp  some  overhanging  branch  (Figs.  434-435).  In  the  intervals, 
a thick  cord,  waist-belt,  <fcc.,  is  tied  round  her  pretty  firmly  to  assist  in  “ pushing 
the  child  out,”  while  another  old  woman  will  take  up  mouthfuls  of  water  from  a 
koolamon  and  spit  them  out  again  over  the  distended  abdomen  ; upon  which  a 
sort  of  massage  may  also  be  performed.  If  the  patient  becomes  faint  and 
collapsed,  the  treatment  consists  in  smearing  the  pei’spiration  obtained  from  under 
her  own  arm-pits  over  her  forehead,  nose,  and  face  (sect.  283).  The  genital 
passages  are  never  touched  by  anyone,  and  the  child,  without  any  guidance,  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  shallow  excavation  below.  The  navel-string,  before  the 
mother  shifts  her  position,  is  next  held,  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  child, 
between  the  flats  of  both  hands  of  one  of  the  old  gins,  and  briskly  rolled  backwards 
and  forwards  until  a very  marked  twist  is  visible,  when  it  is  cut  to  a length  of 
about  5 or  6 inches.  Similarly,  the  after-birth  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  cavity 
where  it  is  either  buried,  or  more  generally  destroyed  by  fire.  When  the  child  is 
taken  out  of  the  shallow  rut  into  which  it  was  allowed  to  fall,  any  sand  that  may 
chance  to  be  on  its  face  and  mouth  is  removed  with  leaves  : otherwise,  it  is  neither 
washed  or  cleaned.  Subsequently,  however,  the  infant  is  smeared  from  top  to 
toe  with  iguana  fat,  which  is  renovated  continuously  during  its  early  years,  while, 
at  intervals,  some  powdered  ashes  are  rubbed  on  the  head  over  the  areas  of  the 
fontanels. 

329.  Abortion  appears  to  be  a common  practice  in  the  later  months,  among 
the  aboriginals  of  the  Boulia,  Upper  Georgina,  and  Leiehhardt-Selwyn  Districts. 
It  is  performed  by  the  fixation  of  thick  twine  wound  very  tightly  round  and  round 
the  abdominal  walls,  combined  with  the  “ punching”  by  hand  or  stick  upon  the  more 
palpable  and  apparently  firmer  portions  of  the  unborn  child  as  recognised  through 
the  abdominal  walls.  I can  find  no  traces  of  any  other  methods  being  adopted. 

330.  Babyhood. — Very  young  infants  are  carried  either  in  a koolamon  or 
else  on  a sheet  of  bark,  slung  up  to  the  side.  In  the  latter  form,  as  practised 
among  the  Kalkadoon,  it  is  made  from  a piece  of  ti-tree,  the  bark  having  been 
scorched  on  its  inner  surface  so  as  to  produce  a curling  over  inwards  at  the  sides  : 
this  is  slung  with  twine,  &c.,  over  the  mother’s  opposite  shoulder,  and  balanced 
pretty  carefully  with  the  hand  to  prevent  the  youngster  from  falling  out  at  either 
end  (Fig.  436).  As  the  child  gets  older,  it  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  or  the 
flank:  in  the  former  case  it  grasps  its  mother’s  forehead  and  neck  with  its  little 
hands  and  legs  respectively  (Fig.  437),  while  in  the  latter  it  sits  upon  its  parent’s 
hips  and  is  supported  in  position  by  the  protecting  arm  (Fig.  438). 

A mother  sings  no  song  or  lullaby  to  her  little  one  beyond  a sort  of  droning, 
humming  sound  to  send  it  to  sleep : she  may  slap  it  after  the  approved  European 
fashion,  and  sometimes  frighten  it  by  making  grimaces,  a favourite  one  apparently 
being  produced  by  passing  a string  through  the  nasal  septum  and  drawing  her  nose 
upwards.  So  far  as  I have  observed,  kissing  only  takes  place  between  mothers 
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and  their  infants  (and  between  husbands  and  wives),  never  between  fathers  and 
their  children : whether  this  custom  has  been  introduced  in  modern  times  from 
the  whites  it  is  difficult  to  say,  though  the  presence  of  a word  giving  expression  to 
the  act  in  the  Pitta-Pitta  language,  ing-ga-mul-le-,  is  interesting.  Suckling  may 
go  on  up  to  three,  four,  even  five  years  of  age,  and  a mother  may  often  be  seen 
with  two  children  at  the  breast.  As  they  get  older  they  are  gradually  weaned 
on  honey,  kangaroo  and  opossum  flesh,  &c.  When  the  children  become  too  big 
for  the  gundi,  they  are  sent  to  sleep  with  their  father’s  mother-in-law.  It  is  the 
husband’s  business  in  the  main  to  supply  the  animal  food  for  the  family,  and 
although  a particular  dietary  may  be  forbidden  him,  he  has  no  compunction  in 
hunting  or  killing  it  for  his  kith  and  kin.  Half-caste  children  may  be  destroyed 
at  the  instigation  of  their  true  whit ;,  or  presumed  black,  fathers  by  a blow  with 
a stick,  or  allowed  to  starve  : sometimes  they  will,  be  eaten  (sect.  293).  True- 
blooded  children  may  be  treated  similarly.  Among  the  Kalkadoon,  female  infants 
are  said  to  have  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger  amputated. 

331.  Menstruation. — In  the  Boulia  District,  a woman  during  her  menstrual 
periods  sleeps  out  of  camp  alone  by  herself  at  night,  and  in  this  condition  is 
known  as  Jcim-ba  ma-ro,  i.e.,  the  blood-possessor.  Among  the  Kalkadoon,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  woman  stays  in  camp,  though,  if  married,  a fire  separates  her  from 
her  husband.  The  Mitakoodi  women  at  these  times  keep  strictly  to  themselves 
out  of  the  camp,  and  will  not  even  walk  along  the  same  tracks  as  the  men. 

332.  Micturition,  in  both  sexes,  is  performed  in  the  squatting  position  always. 
In  both  micturition  and  defrecation,  a few  handfuls  of  earth  are  scratched  up, 
and  in  this  excavation  so  formed  the  emunctories  after  being  discharged  are 
covered  over  with  earth  (sect.  101)  : earth  or  sand  is  further  always  used  to 
cleanse  their  persons  with.  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  manager  of  Grlenormiston  (1895), 
informs  me  that  when  out  camping  with  the  blacks  in  the  neighbourhood  he  has 
often  noticed  outside  a gundi  a small  mound  of  earth  the  top  of  which  is  scooped 
out  and  subsequently  beaten  down,  with  the  resulting  appearance  of  a volcano 
in  miniature  : this  receptacle,  which  is  capable  of  holding  quite  a quart  of  fluid,  is 
intended  for  the  women  (he  is  not  sure  about  the  men)  to  micturate  into. 

333.  Foul  Language  is  very  commonly  made  use  of  under  circumstances  of 
contempt,  derision,  or  anger:  the  foulness  does  not,  however,  consist  so  much  in 
the  actual  thoughts  conveyed  as  in  the  particular  words  employed,  there  being 
both  a decent  and  indecent  vocabulary  to  describe  the  particular  region,  the 
generative  organs,  which  are  then  usually  drawn  attention  to.  Thus  in  the 
Mitakoodi  language,  me-ne  is  the  “ society”  term  for  vulva  and  nothing  is  thought 
of  its  utterance  before  a company  of  people,  while  koon-ja,  puk-kil,  or  yel-ma- 
rung-o , all  names  for  the. same  part,  are  most  blackguardly  words  to  use.  (Refer 
also  to  Kalkadoon  term  denoting  “ excrement”  in  sect.  52.) 

I have  no  evidence  as  to  any  practice  of  masturbation  or  sodomy  anywhere 
among  the  North- West-Central  Queensland  aboriginals. 
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JSf.B. — The  pronunciation  of  the  Aboriginal  words  is  formed  on  the  basis  laid  down  in 
Section  2. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  Reference  Numbers  denote  the  Sections. 

The  following  Abbreviations  are  used — namely,  Ph.T.  and  S.L.,  to  indicate 
respectively  the  Philological  Tables  of  Chapter  II.  and  the  Sign-Language  of 
Chapter  IV. 


A. 

A,  Indefinite  Article,  9. 

Abdomen,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Aboriginal  and  European  Relationship-Equiva- 
lents, 60. 

Aboriginal- Anglicised  Words,  51. 

Aboriginal  Geographical  Nomenclature,  226. 
Aboriginal  Pharmacopoeia,  Ch.  XI. 

Aboriginals  : Of  the  Boulia  District,  45 ; of  the 
Cloncurry  District,  47 ; of  the  Upper 
Blinders  District,  48  ; of  t.he  Upper  Georgina 
District,  49 ; of  the  Leiclihardt-Selwyn  Dis- 
trict, 46. 

Aboriginals,  Number  of  Pitta-Pitta,  45. 
Abortion,  329. 

About,  Around:  Motion,  22;  Rest.  23. 

About  to,  Just  : Special  Forms  of  the  Future, 
30. 

Above,  On  Top  of  : Rest,  23. 

Abstract  Ideas,  Signs  relating  to,  103,  104. 
Abstract  Ideas,  Words  relating  to,  57. 

Acacia  anewra,  F.  v.  M.  See  Mulga. 

Acacia  cxcclsa,  Bentli.  See  Iron-wood. 

Acacia  farnesiana,  Willd.  See  Dead  finish 
Scrub. 

Acacia  hornalophylla,  A.  Cunn.  See  Gidyea. 
Accident,  Sickness,  Disease,  Death,  Oh.  XT. 
Acheron  Creek,  230. 

Acicular-tip  Hand-spear,  247. 

Acquaintances  and  Friends,  Greeting  of,  12,  228. 
Across,  Over  : Motion,  22. 

Action,  Definitiveness  or  Special  Purpose  of,  33. 
Action,  Indefiniteness  of,  33. 

Active,  Indicative,  17. 

Acts,  States,  Conditions,  S.L.  101,  102. 
Adjectives,  20. 

Adjectives,  Comparison  of,  27. 

Adjectives  used  as  Adverbs,  20. 

Adjectives  used  as  Nouns,  20. 

Adult  Man  : Ph.T.,  52;  S.L.,  89,  90. 

Adult  Woman  : Ph.T.,  52  ; S.L.,  89,  90. 
Advantage,  Benefit,  Use,  Purpose,  24. 

Adverbs,  21. 

Adverbs,  Adjectives  used  as,  20. 

Adverbs,  Comparison  of,  28. 

After Before  : Idea  of  Time,  38. 

After  : To  be  after,  On  look-out  for,  To  hunt,  22. 
After  : Time,  25. 

Ague,  262. 

Aigrette  : Head-ornament,  164. 

Ailments,  Chants  and  Dirges  for  Exorcising 
282. 

Albizzia  basaltica , Benth.  See  Dead-finish  Scrub. 
AH  ; Idea  of  Number,  36. 

Alley-way,  for  hunting  emu,  &c.,  132,  138. 

Allow,  Let,  Permit : Special  Forms  of  Impera- 
tive, 31. 

Alongside  of,  Among,  Through,  Up  : Motion, 
22,  43. 

Alongside  of,  Among,  At,  In,  Close  to : Rest,  23. 


Also,  And  : Conjunctions,  26. 

Always  : Idea  of  Time,  38. 

Among,  Alongside  of,  At,  In,  Close  to  : Rest,  23. 
Among,  Alongside  of,  Up,  Through  : Motion, 
22,  43. 

Amulets,  Charms,  286. 

Amusements,  Sports,  Games,  Ch.  VIII. 

And,  Also  : Conjunctions,  26. 

Anger,  &c.,  Language  used  in,  333. 

Anger,  &c.,  Signs  expressing,  103,  104,  238. 
Anglicised- Aboriginal  Words,  51. 

Animal-  and  Folk-Lore,  200. 

Animals  and  Birds,  Playing  at,  221. 

Animals  and  Birds,  Words  relating  to,  53. 
Ankle,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Anklet,  181. 

Ant : Ph.T.,  53;  Used  as  Food,  119. 

Apron,  183,  193. 

Arm,  Forearm,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Armlet,  181,  289,  303. 

Around,  Roundabout : Motion,  22. 

Around,  Roundabout  : Rest,  23. 

Arrangement  of  Audience  at  Corrobboree,  198. 
Arrangement  of  Camping  Ground,  228. 

Art,  Mural  Painting,  Draughtsmanship,  187. 
Arthropoda,  expressed  by  signs,  83,  84. 

Article,  Indefinite,  9. 

Artificial  Bending  and  Straightening  of  Tijnber, 
151. 

Artificial  Hypospadias,  Introcision,  316. 
Artificial  Whiskers,  167. 

Ashes  arresting  Haemorrhage,  317. 

Ashes  : Sign  of  Mourning,  289. 

Assault,  Punishment  of  criminal,  327. 

At,  In,  Close  to,  Among,  Alongside  of  : Rest,  23. 
At,  To  : Motion,  22. 

Atalantia  r/Iauca,  Hook.  Sec  Wild  Orange. 
Audience,  How  arranged  at  Corrobboree,  198. 
Aunt : Geneanym,  64. 

Austral  Downs,  231. 

Authority  of  Old  Men,  238. 

Authorship  and  Plot  of  Corrobboree,  15)0. 
Autonym,  67,  300. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  8. 

Avulsion  of  Teeth  : How  Effected,  177 ; Inde- 
pendent of  Ceremonial  Rites,  299. 

Away  from,  Far,  Far  off  : Idea  of  Distance,  39. 
ii-we-a : A lad  previous  to  circumcision  (cf.  o-we-a), 
319. 


B. 

Babyhood,  Infancy,  328-330. 
Back,  Dorsum,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Bad,  Ph.T.,  57:  S.L.,  103,  104. 
Bag,  Dilly-,  S.L.,  91,  512  : 153. 
Bag,  Water-,  152. 

Baking  Oven,  156. 

Ball  Games,  216. 

Band-lillet  : Ornament,  170. 
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Bandicoot:  Hunting  for,  143;  S.L.,  73,  74. 

Band,  Spiral-:  Ornament,  172. 

Barb,  Peg,  Hook,  &c.,  on  Spears,  &c.,  249,  250. 

Barb,  Peg,  Hook,  &c.,  on  Wommeras,  253. 

Bargaining,  Swapping,  Exchanging,  for : Pre- 
positions of  Purpose,  24. 

Bargaining,  Swapping,  &c.  See  Travel,  Trade, 
and  Barter. 

Bark  Covering  for  Huts,  159. 

Bark  Covering  for  Knives,  257. 

Barkly  Tableland,  40. 

Barley-grass  Seed-food,  107. 

Barter,  Trade,  Travel,  Ch.  IX. 

Bauhinia-tree  : Blossoms  Sucked,  118  ; Rootlets 
used  for  Skipping-rope,  217. 

Be,  Become,  to  : Auxiliary  Verbs,  8, 

Beard,  S.L.,  89,  90. 

Beard,  Chin:  Ph.T.,  52;  Decoration  of,  178; 
Graved  on  Letter-stick,  236 ; Hair  of,  for 
Making  Rain -stick,  294. 

Beating  of  the  Time  at  Corrobborees,  198. 

Bedouri,  2,  33,  45,  216,  230,  242,  246,  270. 

Bee,  Honey  : How  Obtained,  118 ; S.L.,  83,  S4. 

Beefwood,  Gum,  150,  250-1,  253,  258,  274. 

Before After  : Idea  of  Time,  38, 

Behind,  Other  Side  of : Rest,  23. 

Beliefs  and  Superstitions.  See  Disease,  Acci- 
dent, Death. 

Beliefs  and  Superstitions,  &c.,  conveyed  along 
Trade-Routes,  234. 

Belongings,  Possessions,  Property,  36,  43. 

Below,  Beneath,  Under  : Rest,  23. 

Belt,  Apron  : S.L.,  91,  92 ; 1S3,  193,  300,  302. 

Bendii,  Prickly-,  Burr,  202. 

Bending  and  Straightening  of  Timber,  Artificial, 
151. 

Beneath,  Below,  Under  : Rest,  23. 

Benefit,  Use,  For,  To  the  Advantage  of  : Pur- 
pose, 24. 

Benjamin  - Fancy-man,  a Husband,  3. 

Berries  : As  Food,  117. 

Betrothal,  324. 

Between  : Rest,  23. 

Bibliography,  p.  vii. 

Big  and  Little  Toes,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Big,  Large,  Ph.T.,  57. 

Big,  Much,  Many,  How  ? : Ideas  of  Quantity  and 
Size,  37. 

Big  Mob  : Ph.T.,  56  ; S.L.,  93,  94. 

“Bilbi”  (a  bandicoot,  Peragalc  lagotis,  Reid.): 
Hunting  for,  143  ; Tails,  164,  193,  230. 

bll-lT-Cmy-ghl : Aboriginal  Name  of  Clonagh 
Station,  226. 

fnMln-ya  : Fishing-net,  124. 

Binding  with  Tendon,  250. 

Bird  : Ph.T.,  53  ; S.L.,  75,  tf. 

Birds  : Prepared  for  Eating,  142  ; Hunting  Small 
Birds,  137-9. 

Birds  and  Animals,  Playing  at,  221. 

Birdsville,  159,  214,  225,  230,  242,  246. 

Bite,  Snake- : Death  from,  269 ; Treatment  of 
Non -fatal,  280. 

Blackfellow  and  Laughing- Jackass  : Lore,  204. 

Black  Mountain,  Cloncurry:  Aboriginal  Name, 
226. 

Blanket,  147,  153,  230-2,  236. 

Blindness,  275. 

Blood  : Ph.T.,  52  ; Drinking,  283,  318  ; Feather- 
ing, 185,  192-3,  296-7,  300,  302,  305,  310; 
-Letting,  see  Venesection,  283;  Smearing, 
283,  303. 

Blood  and  Class  Relationship,  Equivalence  of, 
59,  63,  66. 

Blood-father,  60. 

Blood-mother,  61-2. 

Blood-wood  (Eucalyptus  corymbosa,  Sm.) : 
Blossoms  Sucked,  118  : 287,  295. 

Blood- v ood  Gum,  for  Tanning,  152. 

Bodkin,  used  for  making  Hair-twine,  162. 

Body,  Collectively,  Together,  In  a : Ideas  of 
Number,  36. 

Body,  Concealment  of,  and  Murder,  277. 


Body-Cord  : Ornament,  181. 

Body  Feathering  and  Painting,  185,  296-7. 

Body  Ornamentation  and  Decoration,  Ch.  VII. 
Body,  Words  relating  to  Parts  of  the,  52. 
Boerhaavia  diffusa,  Linn.  : S.L.,  86;  as  Food, 
113,  115. 

“ Bogie ’’-Man,  277,  298. 

5o-In-jI  Tribe,  45,  72,  230  ; Letter-stick,  236. 
Bone : Ph.T.,  52 ; Apparatus,  Death-bone,  259- 
268 ; for  Drilling  Purposes,  253  ; Knuckle- 
bones for  Ornament,  165  ; -Pin,  274  ; -Point- 
ing, 264,  265. 

bo-nm-jl : Aboriginal  Name  of  Springvale,  226. 
5oo-doo-wa-rl : Aboriginal  Name  of  Hill  in 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Datson,  226. 
boo-loo  boo- loo  : Aboriginal  Name  of  Water-hole 
where  the  15-Mile  Creek  of  Hamilton  River 
crosses  the  Winton-Boulia  road,  45,  207,  226. 
bool- yo  : Aboriginal  Name  of  Boulia,  226. 
boom-bo  : Throwing-stick  Toy,  214. 

Boomerang:  Ph.T.,  55;  147,  230,232-3;  S.L., 
91,  92 ; Bartered  in  Pairs,  240 ; Come-back, 
Return-,  213 ; Classification  of  Fighting-, 
239  ; Flight  of,  240  ; Fluted-,  230,  232,  242 ; 
Hook-,  230-2,  244 ; Material  and  Manufacture 
of,  240  ; Ornate,  230,  241 ; Plain,  231,  243. 
-boo- na  : Sign  of  Possession,  8,  239. 

Bora.  See  Initiation  Ceremonies. 

Boulia,  1,  45,  144,  147,  149,  150,  154-5,  159,  161, 
179,  182,  186,  191,  196,  199,  207,  214,  224-5, 
228,  230,  236,  241,  245,  254,  257-8,  270,  279, 
282,  294,  315,  328  ; Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 
Boulia  District  : Aboriginals  of,  45  ; Burial  in, 
289  ; Edible  Roots  in,  113 ; Geographical 
Limits  of,  2 ; Huts  and  Shelters  in,  159 ; 
Introcision  in,  317 ; Rain-making  in,  294 ; 
Seed-food  in,  105 ; Trade-routes  in,  230. 
Bowels,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Bower-Bird  Gold  Diggings,  258. 

Bower-Bird  and  Hawk  : Lore,  210. 

Box- wood  : for  Fire-sticks,  157  ; for  Fighting- 
poles,  255  ; Bark  for  Poultices,  285. 

Brands,  “Flash”  Cuts,  1S6,  299. 

Breadalbane,  45. 

Break- wind,  for  Huts,  Sfc.,  159. 

Breast,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Brighton  Downs,  230,  241. 

Brother,  58-9,  63,  238 ; S.L.,  89,  90 ; Father’s, 
64 ; Mother’s,  58-9,  63. 

Brother-in-Law.  See  Brother. 

Brother’s  Daughter,  Son,  58,  64. 

Brown-tit  and  Red-tit : Lore,  206. 

Buckingham  Downs,  2,  46,  150,  191,  230,  232, 
242  ; Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 

Buckley  River,  46. 

Building,  Constructing,  or  Manufacturing  : Pre- 
positions of  Purpose,  Means,  &c.,  24. 
Bullock,  S.L.,  73,  74. 
fmn-bttr-1 : Paedomatronym,  62. 
biing-go  bung-go  : Bee,  118. 
bun- ya : A W oman  after  the  Second  Degree,  68, 
311. 

Burial : In  Boulia  District,  289  ; of  a Murderer, 
290;  in  Cloncurry  District,  291;  in  Upper 
Georgina  District,  292. 

Burke  River,  2,  45,  113,  137,  147,  182,  230,  241-2, 
250,  257. 

Burketown,  316. 

Bush  Fence  for  the  Initiation  Ceremonies,  300, 
303-4,  310. 

Bustard.  See  Turkey-bustard. 

Buttocks,  Ph.T.,  52.. 

By-and-by  : Idea  of  Time,  38. 

By  Means  of,  With,  Through  : Prepositions  of 
Means,  24. 

C. 

Cacatua  roseicassila,  Galah-parrot : Method  of 
Hunting,  139. 

Call-tube  for  Catching  Emus,  132-3. 

Cambridge  Downs,  48. 
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Camooweal,  191,  231-2,  251,  325. 

Camp  : Arrangement  of  a,  228 ; -Council,  238, 
323 ; Hawks  hovering  over,  207. 
Camping-grounds  and  Water-holes,  Aboriginal 
Names  for,  22(3. 

Cannibalism,  293. 

Canobie,  47,  03,  233. 

Caper,  Wild- : Used  for  Food,  117. 

Carandotta,  49,  133,  138-9,  154,  190-1,  230,  230, 
292-3,  297. 

Carella,  230. 

Carlo  vel  Mungerebar,  2,  45,  147,  152-4,  191,  230, 
230,  241,  289. 

Carpet-snake,  S.L.,  77,  78. 

Cat,  The  Opossum  and  the  Wild- : Lore,  203. 
Catch-ball,  210. 

Caterpillar,  S.L.,  83,  84;  Used  for  Food,  119. 
Cat-fish,  Caught  by  “ Treading,”  128. 

Cattle,  S.L.,  73,  74  ; Spears  for  Killing,  248,  250. 
Cementing  Substance,  149,  150,  102,  100,  247, 
249,  250,  253,  257-9,  200,  274,  294. 

Central  Queensland,  Geographical  Limits  of 
North-West-,  50. 

Ceremonies  of  Initiation.  See  Initiation. 
chd- bo  : Fillet-ornament,  170. 
chd- lln  : Fellow-Brother,  03  (Table  4),  303. 
Chants,  Dirges,  &c.,  in  Sickness,  265,  275,  282. 
Charcoal  Grease,  186,  193,  241,  243,  245,  253-4, 
256 ; as  a Surgical  Dressing,  317. 

Charm,  Amulet,  for  withstanding  Sickness,  286. 
Charm,  Love- : Whirler,  325. 

Chatsworth,  2,  46,  230,  232,  242,  294 ; Aboriginal 
Name,  226. 

Cheek,  Ph.T.,  52. 

che-ka-fa-rl.  Pearl-shell  : Phallocrypt,  184 ; for 
Producing  Sickness,  272. 
cAe-kS-ra  : Shell  Chest-oruament,  182,  230,  233, 
241,  253,  303. 

Chest-ornament,  S.L.,  91-2;  182,  233. 

Chief,  King,  Boss,  &c.,  238,  323. 

Child,  S.L.,  89,  90. 

Chin,  Beard,  Ph.T.,  52. 
clu- rl : Stone-tomahawk  Handle,  258. 
c/ii-roo-ko : Bone-pin  for  Producing  Sickness, 
274. 

Chisel,  14S-9,  202,  240. 

Chronic  Disease,  262. 
cMI--fil-bfir-ra:  Hook-boomerang,  239. 
Circle-mark  : cut  in  Stone,  187  ; on  Head-dress, 
199  ; on  Weapons,  253;  on  Whirlers,  325. 
Circlet,  171. 

Circumcision,  300-2,  304,  316. 

Class-  and  Blood-  Relationship,  Equivalence  of, 

59,  03,  60. 

Class -systems,  Ch.  III. 

Classification  of  Fighting  Boomerangs,  239. 
Clay-pill,  288. 

Climanym,  08,  299. 

Clonagh,  253 ; Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 
Cloncurry,  147,  179,  180-187,  191,  303  ; Abori- 
ginal Name  of,  226. 

Cloncurry  District,  8 ; Aboriginals  of,  47  ; Burial 
in,  291 ; Geographical  Limits  of,  47  ; Huts 
and  Shelters  in,  100  ; Edible  Roots  in.  114 ; 
Seed-food  in,  111 ; Trade  Routes  in,  233. 
Cloncurry  River,  47,  241. 

Close  to,  At,  In,  Among,  Alongside  of : Rest,  23. 
Close  to,  In  Neighbourhood  of : Idea  of  Place, 
39. 

Cluny,  2,  45,  230,  230. 

Cockatoo,  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  75-0;  Hunting  for, 

Coghian,  Mr.  J.,  116,  133,  187,  293,  332. 

Coition,  02 ; Promiscuous  Compulsory,  305. 
Collectively,  Together,  In  a Body : Ideas  of 
) Number,  30. 

Colour-sense,  187. 

“Come-back”  or  Return-boomerang,  213. 

Come  here  ! Hullo  ! Vocative  Case,  12. 
Command  : Various  Special  Forms  of  Impera- 
tive, 31. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives,  27  ; of  Adverbs,  28. 


Comparison  of  Selected  Words,  Tabular,  Ch.  II. 

Compass,  Points  of  the,  227. 

Complex  Conditions,  &c.,  S.L.,  103-4. 

Concealment  of  Body,  Murder,  277. 

Conditions,  States,  &c. : Simple  and  Complex, 
S.L.,  101-4. 

Confinement,  Pregnancy,  328. 

Conjunctions,  20. 

Consanguinity,  326. 

Consonant  Sounds,  3. 

Constructing,  Building,  or  Manufacturing,  for : 
Prepositions  of  Purpose,  Means,  &c.,  24. 

Contempt,  Anger,  &c. : Words  used  in,  333. 

Conveyance  of  Water,  152. 

Coo-ee  ! Vocative  Case,  12. 

Cooktown,  70. 

Coolibar  : Seed  used  as  Food,  108,  203  ; for  Koola- 
mons,  148. 

Coolullah,  252. 

Cooraboolka,  45,  153,  230. 

•Copulation.  Nee  Coition.  S.L.,  89-90,  305,  320d. 

Coral-tree.  See  Cork-tree. 

Cord,  Body-:  Ornament,  181. 

Cordyline , Comm.,  Ti-tree,  118. 

Corella  (bird) : Anglicised-aboriginal  word,  51  ; 
Ph.T.,  53;  Hunting  for,  139;  Feathers,  193. 

Corella,  or  Williams  River,  Aboriginal  Name 
of,  226. 

Cork,  45,  182,  192,  230,  230,  241,  260. 

Cork-tree  (Erythrina,  Linn.):  for  Koolamons, 
148  ; for  Spears,  249  ; for  Shields,  254. 

Corpse,  S.L.,  101-4.  Nee  Burial. 

Corrobboree,  188 ; Authorship  and  Plot,  190 ; 
Beating  of  the  Time,  198  ; Conveyed  to,  and 
Exchanged  with,  other  Tribes,  191 ; the 
Dance,  195;  Dancing-ground,  194;  Dress 
and  Decoration  at,  193 ; Dressing-room,  194 ; 
Molonga,  199 ; Music  of  the  Song,  197 ; Name 
of  the  particular  Song,  190;  Performers,  192; 
Time  of  Performance,  189  ; Words  of  the 
Song,  196;  S.L.,  101-2. 

Corvus,  S.L.,  76. 

Costume  at  Corrobboree,  193. 

Cotton-bush  Creek,  2. 

Cough,  Cold  : How  Treated,  286-287. 

Council,  Camp-,  238,  323. 

Counting,  Enumeration  : Methods  of,  30 

Coursing,  222. 

Gousin,  64. 

Craigie,  Mr.  J.,  159.  309,  320,ry. 

Crane : Hunting  for,  140 ; in  connection  with 
the  Death-bone,  270. 

Crankiness,  Mental  Disease,  200,  278. 

Cray-fish,  S.L.,  83-4;  as  Food,  119. 

Creek,  Ph.T.,  54  ; S.L.,  87-8. 

Crocodile,  Lizard,  Iguana:  As  Food,  122;  on 
Wall-painting,  187. 

Cross-mark : On  Boomerangs,  241 ; on  Thighs, 
289. 

Cross-piece,  Wooden:  Head  Ornament,  173. 

Crow,  Black:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  75-6;  Feather 
Tufts,  104  ; and  Hawk  (lore),  209. 

Croydon,  233. 

Crude  Forms  of  certain  Pitta-Pitta  Words,  43. 

Crustaceans  and  Insects  : As  Food,  119. 

Currant,  Wild  : As  Food,  117 ; for  Barbs  on 
Spears,  &c.,  250. 

Customs,  Beliefs,  &c.,  Conveyed  along  the  Trade 
Routes,  234. 

Cut : Flash-,  Mutilation-,  &c.,  180. 

Cuts,  Wounds  : Dressing  for,  284,  300,  302,  317. 

Cuttaburra,  230. 

D. 

Dagworth,  230,  241,  200. 

Daily  : Ideas  of  Time,  38. 

Dalgonall.v,  233  : Aboriginal  Name  of,  220. 

Dam  for  Trapping  Fish,  125. 

Dance,  Corrobboree,  194,  195;  S.L.,  101-2. 

Daughter  : Brother’s,  Sister’s,  Son’s,  Daughter 
58,  04. 
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Daughter-in-Law,  G4. 

Davenport  Downs,  191,  230,  236,  241. 

Day,  Measure  of  the,  38. 

Day,  S.L.,  97-98. 

“Dead -finish  Scrub”  for  making  Spears,  &c.,  247, 
250. 

Dead.  See  Deceased,  Burial,  Corpse,  &c. 
Death-bone,  Bone  Apparatus,  238,  259-270,  303. 
Death,  Disease,  Accident,  Ch.  XI. 
Death-Powder,  273. 

Death  from  Snake-bite,  269. 

Deceased,  67,  190,  289.  See  Burial,  &c. 

Decimal  Notation,  4. 

Decoration  and  Bodily  Ornament,  Ch.  VII. 
Decoration  and  Dress  at  Corrobborees,  193. 
Defaacation,  101,  274,  332. 

Defeat  in  Fighting,  Sign  of,  238. 

Definitiveness  of  Action,  Special  Purpose  or,  33. 
Degrees  of  Social  Rank,  68,  299. 

Demand,  Request,  S.L.,  101-2. 

Derision,  Contempt,  &c. : Language  used  in,  333. 
Devil,  199. 

Devoncourt,  230,  297,  303  : Aboriginal  Name  of, 
226. 

Diamantina  (Gates)  Lakes,  45,  182,  191,  230,  236, 
241,  254,  294. 

Diamantina  River,  45, 147, 154, 182, 191,  216,  228, 
230,  241-2,  245,  247,  253,  257,  260,  316. 
Diarrhoea,  282,  288. 

Dictionary,  Pitta-Pitta,  44. 

Difference:  Comparison  of  Adjectives,  27. 
Dilly-bag,  Ph.T.,  55  ; S.L.,  91-2;  153,  232. 
Diminutive,  Small : Ideas  of  Quantity  and  Size, 
37. 

Dingo,  Dog,  Ph.T.,  53  ; S.L.,  73-4. 

Dingo : Coursing,  222 ; Hunting  for,  146  ; 

Knuckle-bone  Ornament,  165 ; Tail  Orna- 
ment, 170,  180  ; Tooth  Ornament,  166. 
df-piing- <m-y  a : The  Being  who  produces  Cranki- 
ness, Mental  Disease,  &c.,  278. 

I )irect  Question  : Interrogation,  40. 

Direction,  Neighbourhood,  <&c. , from  : Motion, 

22. 

Direction,  Place,  Distance  : Ideas  of,  39. 
Direction,  S.L.,  95-6. 

Dirges,  Chants,  &c.,  in  Cases  of  Sickness,  &c., 
265,  275,  282. 

Disappearance,  Sudden : How  Explained,  277. 
Disease,  Death,  and  Accident,  Ch.  XI. 

Dismal  Creek,  47. 

Distance,  Direction,  and  Place  : Ideas  of,  39. 
Distribution  of  Introcision,  Geographical,  316. 
Dive,  to,  S.L.,  75,  76. 

Diver-bird  : S.L.,  75,  76  ; Beak  used  as  a Bone- 
pin,  274  ; Hunting  for,  140. 

Doctor,  Medicine  Man,  &c.,  S.L.,  89,  90;  190, 
199,  259-269,  271,  280,  291. 

Dog,  Dingo,  Ph.T.,  53;  S L.,  73-4,  101-2. 

Dogs : Hunting  Emu  with,  135 ; Hunting 
Kangaroo  with,  145. 

Domestic  Implements  and  Utensils,  Ch.  VI. 
Donation  to  : Prepositions  of  Purpose,  Reason, 
Means,  24. 

Dorsum,  Back,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Doubt,  Uncertainty,  Interrogation  : Ideas  of,  40. 
Draughtsmanship,  Art,  Mural  Painting,  187. 
Dreams,  263,  274. 

Dress  and  Decoration,  Corrobboree,  193. 
Dressing-room,  Corrobboree:  “ Green ’’-room, 

194. 

Drilling  : Holes  in  Whirlers,  215  ; in  Wommeras, 
253. 

Drink,  to,  S.L.,  87-8. 

Drinking  : Of  Blood,  283 ; of  Semen,  283. 
Drowning,  276. 

Drum  at  Corrobboree,  198. 

Dual,  4,  15. 

Duboisia , R.Br.,  Pituri : S.L.,  85-6;  147. 

Duck  : Ph.T.,  53  ; S.L.,  75-6 ; Hunting  for,  140 ; 

Feathers  for  Decoration,  185. 
du/c-kii  duk-kti : “Green ’’-room  at  Corrobboree, 
194. 


dUntj-ii-dUng-ii-vii  Tribe,  45,  230. 
Duration  of  Time,  25,  38. 

Duster,  Phallocrypt  used  as  Fan  or,  184. 


E. 

Eagle-Hawk,  Large:  Ph.T.,  53  ; S.L.,  75,  76; 
Claw-ornament,  182;  Feather-ornament  at 
Belt,  183,  296;  Feather-tuft  Head  Decora- 
tion, 164  ; Feathers  Battered,  230-1. 

Ear  : Ph.T.,  52;  Piercing  of,  176. 

East : Point  of  the  Compass,  227. 

Eat,  to,  S.L.,  85-6,  101-2. 

Eating  of  Birds  : How  Prepared,  142. 

e-cha-lit-mtil-le- : Tq  Dance,  188. 

e-che- : To  Lie  Down,  to  Die,  290. 

Echidna  hystrix  : Australian  “ Porcupine,”  S.L. 
73-4. 

Eddington,  233,  260  ; Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 

Edwards,  Mr.,  of  Roxburgh  : European  Eye- 
witness of  Cannibalism,  293. 

e^-bll-lii : Chisel,  149. 

Elbow,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Elderslie,  147,  182,  236,  241,  260. 

e?-dfn  : Emu-apple,  117. 

Elcusine  cegyptiaca,  Pers.  : Seed-food,  106. 

8-£oo-k6-ra  Tribe.  See  Walookera. 

Emu:  Ph.T.,  53  ; S.L.,75-6;  Graved  on  Boome- 
rang, 213  : 156. 

Emu-bone : for  Drilling  Timber,  253 ; for 
making  a Bone-pin,  274. 

Emu  Call-tubes  : Used  in  Hunting,  132-3. 

Emu  Feathers:  Tufts  for  Headdress,  164; 
Bartered,  231 ; for  making  Amulets,  286  ; as 
Articles  of  Decoration,  296. 

Emu  Hunting':  With  Dogs,  135 ; by  Muster, 
134  ; with  Net  alone,  131,  204  ; with  Net 
and  Palisading,  132  ; by  Pit-falls,  133,  206 ; 
by  Tracking  and  Spearing,  135. 

Emu-leg  Tendon  : For  Binding,  &c.,  250. 

Emu  Net : How  Made  and  Used,  131-2  ; for 
Catching  Kangaroos,  145;  Graved  on  Boome- 
rang, 213  ; used  in  Pit-throwing,  223. 

Emu  Nose-pin,  175. 

Emu,  Playing  at  Mimicking,  221. 

Emu  and  the  Water-hen  : Lore,  201. 

Emu-apple  (Owcnia aculula,  F.  v.  M.):  As  Food, 
117 ; 132. 

Enumeration,  Counting,  36. 

Hn- jl : Hamilton  River,  226. 

Equality  : Comparison  of  Adjectives,  27. 

Equivalence  of  Blood  and  Class  Relationship, 
59,  63,  66. 

Equivalents,  Aboriginal  and  European  Rela- 
tionship-, 66. 

e ra-jl : Woman  at  Full  Puberty,  68,  307. 

e-rit-ka-la : Spatulate-tip  Hand-spear  of  Clon- 
curry  District,  248. 

er-rftl-11 : Bush-fence  used  at  Initiation  Cere- 
mony, 300,  317. 

Erythrina,  Linn.  : “ Coral,”  “ Cork ’’-tree,  &c., 
for  making  Koolamons,  148 ; for  Spears, 
249  ; for  Shields,  254. 

Ethnographical  District : Of  Boulia,  2 ; of  Clon- 
curry,  47 ; of  the  Leichhardt-Selwyn,  46 ; 
of  the  Upper  Flinders,  48 ; of  the  Upper 
Georgina,  49. 

Ethno-pornography,  Ch.  XIII. 

Eucalyptus  bicolor , A.  Cunn.  See  Coolibar. 

Eucalyptus  corynibosa,  Sm.  See  Bloodwood. 

Eucalyptus  hcemastoma,  Sm.  Sec  White-gum. 

Eucalyptus  Gum  for  Diarrhcea,  &c.,  288. 

Euphorbia,  Linn.,  as  a Medicinal  Plant,  287.. 

European  and  Aboriginal  Relationship-Equiva- 
lents, 66. 

Ever  and  Ever,  Every  Day,  Always : Idea  of 
Time,  38. 

Exchanging,  Swapping,  or  Bargaining  : Preposi- 
tions of  Purpose,  Reason,  Means,  24. 

Exchange  and  Barter,  Ch.  IX. 

Exclamation,  Notes  of,  41. 
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Excrement:  Ph.T.,  52;  S.L.,  101,  102;  Covered 
with  Earth,  332. 

Exogamous  Groups,  61. 

Exorcising  Sickness,  &c.,  Chants  and  Dirges  for, 
282. 

Expression  of  Ideas  by  Signs,  Ch.  IV. 

Eye:  Ph.T.,  52;  Blindness,  '275  ; “ Hunt  the 
Eye”  Game,  218;  Eyebrow,  Ph.T.,  52. 


P. 

Fables,  Legends,  Tales,  Folk  and  Animal  Lore, 

200. 

Face,  Ornamentation  of  the,  174. 

Fall  from  Tree,  produced  by  Death-bone,  270. 

Family  Relati  ves,  Terms  Applied  to,  58,  63,  64  ; 
S.L.,  89,  90. 

Fan  or  Duster,  Phallocrypt  used  as,  184. 

Far  Away,  How  Far?  &c. : Ideas  of  Place, 
Distance,  39. 

Fat.  See  Grease. 

Father:  Ph.T.,  58;  59,  60,  63 ; S.L.,  89,  90. 

Father,  Mother’s  : Ph.T.,  58;  64. 

Father-in-Law,  64. 

Father's  : Brother,  64  ; Father  and  Mother,  58, 
64  ; Sister,  58,  59,  63. 

Fauna  and  Flora,  Words  relating  to,  53. 

Feathering  and  Painting  of  the  Body,  185,  296, 
297. 

Feather-tufts,  164. 

Feet,  Catching  Fish  by  Treading  with,  128. 

Female  Genitals  : Graved  on  Letter-stick,  236; 
Ph.T.,  52.  See  Foul  Language. 

Fence,  Bush,  at  Initiation  Ceremonies,  300,  303, 
304,  310. 

Festoons  Graved  on  Boomerangs,  241. 

Few  : Idea  of  Number,  36. 

Fighting,  Methods  of,  238. 

Fighting-boomerang,  239. 

Fighting-pole  : Ph.T.  55  ; Bartered,  232,  233  ; 
How  Employed  in  Fighting,  238  ; Descrip- 
tion of  Weapon,  255 ; Used  at  Initiation 
Rites,  300-2,  304. 

Fighting-scars,  186. 

Fighting- weapons,  S.L.,  91,  92. 

Figures:  Graved  on  Boomerangs,  213,  214;  On 
Letter-scicks,  235,  236  ; Painted  on  Rocks, 
&c. , 187. 

Fillet  Head-ornaments,  170. 

Finger-posts  fur  Showing  the  Line  of  Route, 
225. 

Fingers,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Fingers,  Toes,  and  Hands  : Counting  with,  36  ; 
Mutilation  of,  330. 

Fire:  Ph.T.,  54;  S.L.,  101,  102;  Producing 
Sickness  and  Death,  267. 

Fire-stick  : How  Used,  157 ; Sign  of  Wedlock, 
323. 

Fish:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  79,  80. 

Fish,  Hunting  for  : With  Dams,  125  ; by  Mud- 
dying or  Puddling  the  Water,  126 ; with 
Nets,  124 ; by  Poisoning  the  Waterholes, 
126  ; by  Spearing,  127 ; by  Treading  with 
the  Feet,  128. 

Fish,  Killing  and  Transport  of,  129. 

Fish  nets,  124  ; Bartered,  232-3. 

FSsh  and  Snake  : Lore,  205. 

Fishermen,  The  Two  : Lore,  207. 

Five  : Ideas  of  Number,  36. 

Flake,  Flint.  See  Flint  Flake. 

Flank,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Flash-cuts,  Mutilations,  &c.,  on  Body,  186,  299. 

Flax,  Native  (Linum  marr/inalc,  A.  Cunn.):  For 
Nets,  121,  168;  for  Making  up  the  Pituri- 
roll,  147  ; Bartered,  233  ; how  Manufactured 
into  Twine,  153  ; S.L.,  85,  86. 

Flight  of  Boomei’ang,  240. 

Flinders  District,  Upper Aboriginals  and 
Geographical  Limits  of,  48. 

Flinders  River,  48,  241. 


Flint-Flake  : For  Smoothing  and  Graving,  240, 
241  ; used  as  Chisel,  149 ; as  Stone-knife, 
257  ; as  Spear-tip  Sharpener,  253. 

Flock-Pigeon:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  75-6;  Hunting 
for,  137. 

Flora  and  Fauna,  Words  Relating  to,  53. 

Flowers  and  Honey,  as  Food,  118. 

Fluted  Boomerang,  242. 

Fly:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  83,  84. 

Folk  and  Animal  Lore,  Tales,  Legends,  200. 

Food,  Search  for,  and  Preparation  of,  Ch.  V. 

Food  : Left  at  Grave,  289,  291 ; Seed-food,  S.L. 
85-6,  101-2;  Food  “tabooed,”  625. 

Foot,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Foot-prints  recognised  by  others,  221,  225. 

For  : Prepositions  of  Purpose,  Reason,  Means 
24. 

Fore-arm,  Arm,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Fore-head,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Fore-head  Net : Description  of,  169  ; used  at 
Corrobborees,  193  ; Bartered,  233 ; sign  of 
Social  Rank,  310,  313. 

Forgetfulness,  Loss  of  Memory,  S.L.,  103-4. 

Fort  Constantine,  47,  224,  232-3;  Aboriginal 
Name  of,  226. 

Fort  William,  Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 

Foul  Language,  238,  333. 

Four  : Idea  of  Number,  36  ; Ph.T.,  56 

Fractures  : How  Treated,  281. 

Fresh-water  Mussel  : As  Food,  120;  S.L.,  81-2. 

Friends  and  Acquaintances,  Greeting  of,  12,  228. 

Frog:  Ph.T.,  53;  as  Food,  121  ; S.L.,  77-8. 

From  : Motion,  22  ; Purpose,1  Reason,  Means, 
24  ; Ideas  of  Direction,  Distance,  39. 

Fruit : As  Food,  117  ; S.L.,  85-6. 

Fullarton  River,  Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 

Fungi,  as  Food,  116. 

Future  Existence,  Belief  in  a,  279. 

Future  Participle,  42. 

Future  Tense:  Active  Indicative,  17;  Special 
Forms  of,  30. 

G. 

Galah-parrot  : An  Anglicised-aboriginal  Word  ?, 
51;  Hunting  for,  137,  139  ; S.L.,  75-6. 

Galah-parrot  and  Lizard  : Lore,  202. 

Galah-parrot  and  Opossum  : Lore,  212. 

Games,  Sports,  and  Amusements,  Ch.  VIII. 

Gamomatronym,  61. 

Gates.  See  Diamantina  Lakes. 

Gauntlet,  Running  the  : Punishment,  238,  323. 

Gender,  4,  16. 

Genealogical  Tree,  Pitta-Pitta,  65. 

Geneanym,  64. 

Genitals:  Ph.T.,  52;  Mutilation  in  Fighting, 
238  ; in  Introcision,  305-8,  316-9 ; Female, 
Graved  on  Letter-stick,  236 ; in  F oul  Lan- 
guage, 333. 

Geographical  Aboriginal  Nomenclature,  226. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Introcision,  316. 

Geographical  Limits  : Of  Boulia.  District,  2 ; of 
Cloncurry  District,  47  ; of  Upper  Flinders 
District,  48;  of  Upper  Georgina  District, 
49;  of  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  46;  of 
North-West-Central  Queensland,  50. 

Georgina  District,  Upper  : Aboriginals  and  Geo- 
graphical Limits  of,  49;  Burial  in,  292; 
Trade-routes  of,  231. 

' Georgina  River,  2,  128,  133,  136-7,  147,  154,  182, 
184,  190-1,  207,  213,  216,  230-2,  241-2,  247, 
253-4,  257,  320flr. 

Ghost,  260,  289,  298 ; S.L.,  104. 

Gidyea  (Acacia  homalophylla , A.  Cunn.),  147, 
149,  214-5,  240,  242,  245,  247,  250-1,  253, 
255-6,  288. 

f/lm-ba : Blood.  See  kim-ba. 

gJm-ba-lo-woon-cZi-3, : Blood-smearing,  283. 

Gin  (the  guttural  pronounced  soft)  : any  Adult 
Aboriginal  Woman. 

Gin  Buster.  See  Winder,  325. 

ptn-ja-la : Leaf,  241. 
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Glass  for  Graving,  240. 

Glenormiston  or  Idamea,  2,  45,  113,  116,  118, 
133,  13,8,  147,  149,  154-5,  170,  179,  180,  186-7, 
191,  199,  214,  230-1,  236,  241,  249,  257-8,  289, 
293,  305,  332  ; Aboriginal  Name,  226. 

go- it  Tribe  occupying  country  from  head  of 
Diamantina  to  Thompson  River  and  Farrar’s 
Creek,  from  Evesham  to  old  Brighton 
Downs,  48,  52-8,  01-3,  72,  153,  182,  230,  241, 
247,  260  ; Family  Relationship  Terms,  58  ; 
Food  “tabooed,”  62;  Gamomatronyms,  61 ; 
Heteronyms,  63  ; Paedomatronyms,  62. 

Good  : Ph.T.,  57;  S.L.,  103-4. 

Good-bye  ! Ta-ta  ! : Notes  of  Exclamation,  41. 

pop-pit  pop-pa : Mount  Datson,  226. 

Gordon’s  Creek,  49,  230-1. 

Grand-daughter,  -father,  -mother,  -son,  64. 

Grass:  Ordinary  Meadow,  Ph.T.,  53;  “Porcu- 
pine,” “Spinifex,”  for  making  Cement,  150. 

Grass-reed  Nose-pin,  175. 

Grass-reed  Necklace : Description,  179 ; Bartered, 
232;  sign  of  Social  Rank,  300,  302-5  ; S.L., 
91-2. 

Grave:  Food,  &c.,  left  at,  289,  291;  Murderer 
Digging  his  own  Grave,  238.  See  Burial. 

Graving:  On  Boomerangs,  241;  on  Two-handed 
Swords,  245. 

Grease:  For  Dressing  the  Hair,  162;  for  Dress- 
ing Wounds,  284  ; for  Alleviating  Fatigue, 
185  ; for  Painting,  192  ; a Cure  for  Sickness, 
267  ; for  Working-up  Timber,  151. 

Green-room,  Dressing-room,  194,  199. 

Green-stone  for  Tomahawks,  25S. 

Greeting  of  Acquaintances,  Relatis’es,  &c.,  228. 

Grenada,  216,  253,  303  ; Aboriginal  Name,  226. 

Grevillca  striata,  R.  Br.,  Beef  wood- tree,  150. 

Grief,  Signs  and  Expressions  of,  289,  302. 

Grindstone:  Described,  154;  Bartered,  &c.,  230, 
232. 

Ground-Burial,  280,  290-1. 

Grounds,  Camping- : How  arranged,  228. 

Grounds,  Camping-,  and  Waterholes:  Aboriginal 
Names  of,  226. 

Grounds,  Corrobboree  Dancing-,  194. 

Groups,  Exogamous,  61. 

Grub.  See  Caterpillar. 

Grus  australasianus,  S.L.,  76. 

Gum:  Beef  wood,  150;  Blood  wood,  152,  287; 
Eucalyptus,  288 ; Gidyea,  288.  See  Cement- 
ing Substance. 

Gum-tree  Leaves  for  Stupefying  Fish,  126. 

Gum-tree,  White-,  Roots  for  making  Skipping- 
rope,  217. 

Gundi.  See  Huts,  Shelters. 

Gypsum:  Kopi,  Pata,  174,  185,  193,  230,  238, 
289,  291-2,  294. 


H. 

Haemorrhage,  Arrest  of,  300,  301,  302.  See 
Wounds. 

Hair  of  Head,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Hair-louse,  S.L.,  83-4. 

Hair- twine  : Method  of  Working-up,  162  ; 

Bartered,  230 ; used  as  the  Connecting- 
string in  the  Bone  Apparatus,  259. 

Hair  Waist-belts : Described,  183 ; Bartered, 
230,  231,  233  ; 2S0,  310. 

Half-caste  Children  Eaten,  293,  330. 

Hamilton  River,  2, 133,  225,  236,  241 ; Aboriginal 
Name,  226. 

Hamilton  Water-hole  : Where  the  15-Mile  Creek 
of  the  Hamilton  River  crosses  the  Winton- 
Boulia  road,  45,  207,  226. 

Hand:  Ph.T.,  52;  Counting  on  Toes,  Fingers, 
and  Hand,  36  ; Hand-shaking,  228. 

Hand  Spear:  S.L.,  91-2;  Method  of  Throwing, 
247  ; Acicular-tip,  247  ; Spatulate-tip,  248. 

Handkerchief:  Bartered,  147,  230;  as  Head 
Covering,  173. 

Handle,  Knife,  257. 


Have,  Possess,  to  : Sign  of  Possession,  8. 

Hawk:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  75-6;  Following  Camps, 
207  ; Lore,  208-9,  210. 

Head:  Ph.T.  52  ; Head-ache, 285-7 ; Head-louse, 
S.L.,  83-4. 

Head-net,  Described,  168  ; 207,  310. 

Head,  Ornamentation  and  Decoration  of,  163. 

Headingly,  49,  141,  191,  230,  232,  236,  296,  302, 
328 ; Rain-making  at,  296. 

Herbert  Downs,  45,  138,  147,  154,  191,  230,  236, 
245,  289  ; Aboriginal  Name,  226. 

Here,  Hither  : Idea  of  Place,  Direction,  39. 

Heteronym,  63. 

Hide-and-Seek  Game,  219. 

Hill,  Mountain,  &c. : Ph.T.,  54;  S.L.,  87-8. 

Histriophagus  hislrionica,  Flock-pigeon,  137. 

Hither,  Here  : Idea  of  Place,  Direction,  39. 

Honey:  Food  for  Babies,  330 ; How  Obtained, 
liS  ; S.L.,  83,  84. 

hoo  ! : Sign  of  Vocative  Case,  12. 

Hook,  Barb,  Peg,  &c. : On  Spears,  249,  250 ; on 
Wommeras,  253. 

Hook-boomerang  : For  Catching  Flock-pigeons, 
137;  Described,  244;  Use  of  the  Hook,  240  ; 
207. 

Horse,  S.L.,  73-4. 

How  Far  ? : Idea  of  Distance,  39. 

How  Much,  Many,  Big,  &c.  ? : Interrogative 
Pronouns,  35;  Ideas  of  Quantity,  Size,  &c., 
37. 

Hughetiden,  182. 

Hullo  ! : Vocative  Case,  12. 

Hunt-the-Eye,  Game,  218. 

Hunting  for  Food,  Ch.  V. 

Husband:  Ph.T.,  58;  Geneanym,  64;  S.L., 
89,  90. 

Husband’s  and  Wife’s  Mothers,  Relationship 
between,  64. 

Huts  and  Shelters  : S.L.,  91-2  ; In  Boulia  Dis- 
trict, 159  ; in  Cloncurry  District,  160  ; in 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  161. 

Hypospadias,  Artificial.  See  Introcision. 


I. 

Idamea.  See  Glenormiston. 

Ideagrams,  42. 

Ideas,  Abstract,  Ph.T.,  57 ; S.L.,  103-4. 

Ideas  Expressed  by  Signs:  Sign  Language, 
Ch.  IV. 

Ideas  of  Doubt,  Uncertainty,  Interrogation,  40; 
S.L.,  99,  100. 

Ideas  of  Place,  Direction,  Distance,  39. 

Ideas  of  Quantity,  Size,  37. 

Ideas  of  Time,  38. 

Iguana:  Ph.T.  53;  Painted  on  Rocks,  187 ; as 
Food,  122  ; Iguana-fat,  284  ; S.L.,  77-8. 
If-lfi-rf : Bush-fence,  303. 

Illness,  Accident,  Death,  Ch.  XT. 

Immediately  : Ideas  of  Time,  38. 

Immense,  Large : Ideas  of  Quantity  and  Size, 
37 ; 43. 

Imperative  of  Verbs,  19  ; Special  Forms  of,  31. 
Impersonal  Interrogative  Pronouns,  35. 
Imj)lements  and  Utensils,  Domestic,  Ch.  VI.; 
S.L.,  91-2. 

In,  Into  : Motion,  22. 

In,  At,  Close  to,  Among,  Alongside  of,  &c.: 
Rest,  23. 

Incest,  238,  327. 

Indecency, 333. 

Indefinite  Article,  9. 

Indefiniteness  of  Action  : Verbs,  33. 

Indicative  of  Verbs,  17. 

Individual  and  Social  Nomenclature,  Ch.  III. 
Individuals,  Persons,  &c.,  S.L.,  89,  90. 

Infancy,  Babyhood,  328,  330;  S.L.,  89,  90. 
Infinitive  of  Verbs,  29. 

Inflexions  of  the  Third  Person,  4. 

Ing-ga-mftl-le- : To  Kiss,  330. 
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Initiation  Ceremony,  First  Male : In  Bonlia  Dis- 
trict, 300  ; at  Roxburgh,  301 ; at  Headingly, 
302  ; in  Cloncurry  District,  303 ; in  Leich- 
hardt-Selwyn District,  304. 

Initiation  Ceremony,  First  Female:  In  Boulia 
District,  305;  in  Upper  Georgina  District, 
306  ; in  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  307 ; 
at  Birdsville,  308. 

Initiation  Ceremony,  Second  Male  and  Female  : 
Among  the  Pitta-Pitta,  310  ; in  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  District,  311 ; in  Cloncurry  and 
Upper  Flinders  Districts,  312. 

Initiation  Ceremony,  Third  and  Fourth  : In 
Boulia  District,  313  ; in  Cloncurry  District, 
315  ; in  Leichhardt-Selwyn  District,  314. 

Initiation  of  a Doctor,  Medicine-man,  206. 

In-jl-fm-jl  Tribe,  along  and  from  Gunpowder 
Creek  to  Gregory  Downs  and  Gregory 
River,  46. 

Injuries  Inflicted  by  the  Death-bone,  270. 

?n-pa-kit-to  : Wild  Orange,  117. 

Insects : As  Food,  119  ; S.L.,  83-4. 

Interrogation,  Doubt,  Uncertainty,  40;  S.L., 
99,  100. 

Interrogative  Pronouns,  35. 

Intransitive  and  Transitive  Verbs,  18,  32,  33. 

Introcision,  Female : In  Boulia  District,  305 ; 
in  Upper  Georgina  District,  306;  in  Leich- 
hardt-Selwyn District,  307 ; at  Birdsville, 
308. 

Introcision,  Male : In  Boulia  District,  317 ; 
among  the  Yaroinga,  318 ; among  the 
Undekerebina,  319. 

Introcision  : Geographical  Distribution,  316  ; 

Inconveniences  of,  322 ; at  which  Ceremonial 
Performed,  300 ; Alleged  Objects  of,  309, 
320 ; Hypothesis  of,  321. 

Iron  : Used  for  Graving,  241 ; for  Spears,  251 ; 
Replacing  Stone,  149,  257-8. 

Iron-wood  ( Acacia  excelsa,  Benth.),  253. 


J. 

Jackass,  The  Laughing  : Lore,  204. 

./'4-loon  : Variety  of  Libijara  Spear,  250. 

jd- ril  jd-vYi : Grindstone,  154. 

je- go  : Bone-pin  for  Producing  Sickness,  &c.,  274. 

jll- bl : “Green-room,”  Dressing-room,  194. 

juf-groo-btir-I : Grass-seed,  1 11. 

jll-Wr-S : Spin-ball,  216. 

jm-M-do  : Toy  Throwing-stick,  214. 

jbnf-bfir-I : Spatulate-tip  Hand-spear,  248. 

it-rlng-Sr-I : Red  Ochre,  233. 

Joints,  Wet-cupping  for  Inflamed,  283. 

joo-ft.- ro  : Gum-tree,  126. 

j&r- j8-r&:  Chisel,  149. 

jou- on  Tribe  of  Aboriginals,  70. 

ioit-ttn : Frog,  121. 

iim-mtil : Armlet,  181,  303. 

Just,  About  to  : Special  Forms  of  the  Future,  30. 


K. 

kft-A’iZm-bo-lS  : Netting  Needle,  124. 

M-la-r&  : Yam,  113  ; Yam  Stick,  158. 
*«/-ka-doon  Tribe,  46,  52-8,  61  4,  68,  72,  112,  115, 
124,  131,  133,  141,  147,  149,  150,  152,  154, 
161,  179,  216,  228,  230-3,  236,  239,  240-1,  243, 
249,  251,  253,  258,  260,  272-4,  283,  286,  293, 
297-8,  304,  314,  324,  328,  331. 

*4-1,1 : Flax,  43 6,  124,  153. 
k$.-l8r-i  : Letter-stick,  43 6,  235. 
k&-lo-r#n<7-5r-o  : Caterpillar-grub,  43 6,  119. 

*4-na : fully-developed  Adult  Man,  Ph.T.,  52; 
v,  -S17- 

ka-nd-rl : Girl  at  Full  Development  of  Puberty, 
68,  305,  310. 


kan-da-jjfn  : To  Swim,  260. 

Kangaroo:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  73-4;  156;  Bone 
for  Drilling,  253 ; Hunting,  145;  Ornaments, 
Knuckle  Bones,  165,  305 ; Nose-pin,  175 ; 
Tooth,  166,  230,  305  ; Kangaroo-play  Game, 
216,  221;  Tail  Tendon,  250;  Twine,  232; 
Skin  Water-bags,  152. 

kdn- mil-re : Huge  Supernatural  Water-snake, 

260,  276;  S.L  . 104. 

*4-pa-ra : Caterpiliar-grub,  119. 

A'4-ra-la, : Corella  River,  226. 
ka-rdn-ya  Tribe,  45,  52-7  ; Letter-stick,  236. 
M-ra-p;VrT : Seed-food,  436,  108. 
kil-rS-44-lil  : Seed,  111 ; Root,  114. 
ka-rln-ga-rl : Cough,  Cold,  287. 
ka-rl-oit-o  : Widow,  289. 

Karkori,  230,  236. 

M-rttn-tl  Tribe,  living  around  Normanton,  182, 
233,  235,  251,  253. 

kS-ta-ga-Mn-jl-Ing-o  : Devoncourt,  226. 

*a-ta-go  : Any  Small  Infant,  303. 

M-ta  pa  M-ta-pa : Hornet-  or  Bee-graving  on 
Boomerang,  241. 

M-tS-brl-na:  Pointer  of  the  Bone  Apparatus,  259. 
M-tl : Head,  Top,  Summit,  &c.,  310. 

M-tl  M tl  md-vo : Individual  of  the  Second 
Degree,  68,  310. 

ka-tl-mm-jl-lf : Head  Camp  of  Boinji  Tribe  in 
neighbourhood  of  Marion  Downs,  236. 
kd- too-ril : Seed-food,  436,  107,  111. 
kel-pi  : Bush-fence,  310. 

Aer-kii-la : Pearl-plate,  184,  272. 
him- ba : Blood,  Ph.  T.,  52;  283,  331. 
kin-dl : Reed  for  Making  Spears,  250. 

King,  Chief,  Boss,  &c.,  238. 

King’s  Creek,  2. 

Kissing,  338. 

M-tu-ma  : Variety  of  Libijara  Spear,  250. 

Knee,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Knife,  Stone:  Ph.  T.,  55;  S.L.,  91-2;  Bartered, 
230-2  ; Described,  257  ; Fighting  with,  238  ; 
300. 

Knuckle-bone  Ornaments,  165. 

*o-k&:  Blood-wood  Gum,  287. 

Ao-nu-pa : Grass  Necklace,  434,  179. 

Aoo-dl-ja  Aoo-dl-ja : Tri-linear  Ornamentation, 
43 g;  On  Body,  185,  193;  On  Weapons,  241, 
245. 

koo-4m#-be-rl : Ziz-zag  Graving  on  Boomerangs, 
* 43r/,  241. 

*oo-8-l;t : Grindstone,  154. 

ltoo-e-rl : Lad  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  68,  300, 
304. 

*oo- jo  : Yam,  114. 

*oo-joo-roo:  Mussel,  120. 

*oo-koo-rl : Yellow-ochre,  Yellow,  313. 

Koolamon  : Ph.T.,  55;  S.L.,  91-2;  Described, 
148  ; 203 ; Bartered,  230-3. 

Aoobbll-lil : North-west,  227. 

Aoobbo : Letter-stick,  235. 

koo-*m-j8-rI : Shell  Chest-ornament,  182. 

A-oobpa-rl : Emu,  53,  241. 

*oo£-poo-roo : Head-net,  168,  238. 
koo-biW7-a-ra  : Woman’s  Fighting-pole,  255. 
*oom-pa-ra  : Phallocrypt,  184,  193,  199. 
*oom-pfi,-ta : Chisel,  43,  149. 
koom- po  : Toy  Throwing-stick,  214. 

*oo-n;l : Excrement,  52,  282. 

*oon-d;l-chf : Cray-fish,  43//,  119. 
koonr/-gii : Honey,  118 ; Timber  for  Hut-scaffold- 
ing, 161 ; Letter-stick,  235  ; Pointer  of  the 
Bone-apparatus,  259. 
koonff-gii-rl : Jiast,  227. 

*oo-nf : Seed-food,  434,  109. 

Aoon-ja : Vulva,  333. 

*oo?r- koo-1  c n -y a : Tribe,  45,  230. 

A'oon-pit : Frog,  121. 

*oon- pa-r:t : Cork-tree,  Shield,  Koolamon,  254. 

koon-tH : Corpse,  290. 

koon- yil  koon-yd  : Dilly-bag,  153,  241. 

*oo-poo-roo : Paedomatronym,  62. 
koo-re- : To  Cut,  275. 
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koo-?v"-it(present  tense  of  preceding):  AnySimple 
Incision,  281. 

£*0or-kYl-l& : Paedomatronym,  82. 
koo-roo-mim-do : Pain-stick,  43a,  294. 
koo-raa-I : Hut  for  Withstanding  Rain,  43a,  159. 
koo- ya:  Flint-flake,  149. 

A'o-pi.  See  Gypsum. 

AarZ-yMl : North-east,  227. 

kul-g o : Spiral-band  Head-ornament,  172. 

kill- kil : West,  227;  Bone  apparatus  (c/.koong-ga) 

259. 

I«MI  MMl : Term  of  Interrogation,  99. 

kSl- y8-a : Mackinlay  River,  226. 

jfciM-poo-roo  : Williams  River,  226. 

lcum- bo  : Flint-flake,  149,  290  ; Ueath-bone,  259. 

kiln- df  kiln- dl : Toy  Throwing-stick,  214. 

/rSn-doo-tttl : Wild-orange,  117. 

ktin-dor-a : Reed-spear,  250. 

kung-gd-pli-ri : Wild-currant,  117. 

kung- gl : Lad  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  GS,  303. 

kun- go-yl : Seed-food,  111. 

M«-yel : Grass-seed,  1 12. 
kttn-ta-MZ-poo-roo : Boy  at  Full  Puberty,  303. 
ktin-tft-md-ra : Head-net,  168. 
k ti  n - 1 a-  p e - ling  - o : A Man  Introcised,  68,  314. 
kim-tl : Cementing-substance,  150,  257. 
Kurrajong-tree:  For  making Koolamons,  &c.,  148. 
kfir-?-M«/y-ga : Boy  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  G8, 
303. 

kivo- lewd  : Tribe,  45,  230. 

Kynuna,  48,  182,  230,  241,  257,  260. 


L. 

Labour,  Pregnancy,  &c.,  328. 

Lake  Machattie,  230. 

Lake  Nash,  49,  149,  191,  231,  242,  272,  29G. 

Lakes.  Sec  Diamantina  Lakes. 

Language:  Foul,  Obscene,  238,  333;  Pitta-Pitta 
Spoken,  Ch.  I.  ; Expressed  by  Signs,  Ch. 
IV.;  In  Relation  to  the  Trade-routes,  234. 
Large,  Immense  : Idea  of  Quantity  and  Size,  37, 
43;  Ph.  T.,  57. 

Later  on,  By-and-by  : Idea  of  Time,  38. 
Laughing-jackass  and  the  Blackfellows : Lore, 
204. 

Lavender-wood  : For  making  Fire-sticks,  157. 
Law  and  Order,  Maintenance  of,  238. 

Leaves : For  Playing  at  Smoke-spirals,  220 ; 
Graved  on  Boomerangs,  241;  Heated  and 
Applied  for  Head-ache,  285 ; Singed  for 
Dancing,  193,  199. 

Leg,  Shin,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Legends,  Fables,  Tales,  Lore,  &c.,  200-212. 
Leichhardt  River,  46,  122,  127,  252,  258. 
Leichhardt-Selwyn  District : Aboriginals  and 
Geographical  Limits  of,  46;  Huts  and 
Shelters  in,  161 ; Rain-making  in,  297 ; 
Edible  Roots  in,  115 ; Seed-food  in,  112 ; 
Trade-routes  of,  232. 

Leilavale,  Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 

Let,  Allow,  Permit : Special  Forms  of  the 
Imperative  Mood,  31. 

Letter-stick,  235-7.  ' 

Zt-bl-ja-ra : Reed-spear  of  the  Cloncurry  District, 
250-1. 

License,  Poetical,  196. 

Licinetis  ncisica , Corella,  139. 

Ligature:  For  Snake-bite,  2S0;  For  Venesec- 
tion, 283. 

Lightning  and  Thunder-making,  298. 

Lightning- stroke : Inflicted  through  Agency  of 
Bone-apparatus,  270. 

Like  to,  Would : Special  Forms  of  the  Future 
Tense,  30. 

Lily,  Water:  Seeds  Eaten,  111;  Roots  Eaten, 
113. 

Rm-bl-?d-koo-ltin.  See  mo-ma. 

Lines,  Straight,  Graved  on  Boomerang,  241. 
Liniment,  284. 

Linum  marginal c,  A.  Cunn.  Sec  Flax. 


Lip,  Mouth,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Little  : Idea  of  Quantity  and  Size,  37 ; Ph.  T.,  57, 
Lizard:  Ph.  T.,  53;  S.L.,  77-8;  As  Food,  122; 

Painted  on  Rock,  187. 

Lizard  and  Galah-parrot : Lore,  202. 

Locality  : Expressed  by  Signs,  95-6. 

Long  : Idea  of  Quantity  and  Size,  37. 

Long  way  off  : Idea  of  Distance,  &c.,  39. 
Look-out  For,  To  be  After,  To  Hunt : Preposi- 
tions of  Motion,  22. 

Lore,  Legends,  Tales,  Fables,  &c.,  200-212. 

Loss  of  Memory,  Forgetfulness,  S.L.,  103-4. 

Lot,  Big  Mob,  &c.  : S.L.,  93-4;  Numerals,  36, 
43  ; Ph.  T.,  56. 

Louse,  S.L.,  83,  84. 

Love-birds  (“Shell-backs,”  “ Budgeregars  ”) : 
Trapping,  138. 

Love-charms,  325. 

Z?7Z-ka-rIn : Mussel,  120. 

lung -a  lung -a  : Fluted  Boomerang,  239. 

lun-Zd-dr-gul : Fort  Constantine,  226. 


M. 

md-ba-na : Wommera  Reed-spcar  of  Cloncurry 
District,  250. 

ma-cht-nmy-f-rfd  : Ulolo,  226. 
ma-c/iOom,-ba  : Kangaroo,  53,  241. 

McKinlay  : Aboriginal  Name  of  Township,  226; 
230. 

McKinlay  River  : Aboriginal  Name,  226. 
Macropus,  S.L.,  74. 

Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order,  238. 
m®-k;t-bftr-I : Fullarton  River,  226. 
rnd- Ice  : .Return-boomerang,  213. 
ma-kdr-a:  Root,  114. 
mH-kun-yo : Emu-net  Support,  131. 
ma- la-g&:  Yam,  114. 

Malaria,  262. 

md-lf : Fishing-net,  55,  124-5,  241. 

Mammalia,  S.L.,  73-4. 

Man,  Adult:  Ph.T.,  52;  S.L.,  89-90. 

Man’s : Father-in-Law,  64 ; Mother-in-Law, 

58,  64. 

Manufacture  and  Material  of  Boomerangs,  240. 
Manufacture:  Of  Flax-fibre,  153;  Of  Hair-fibre, 
162. 

Manufacturing,  Constructing,  Building,  For: 
Prepositions  of  Purpose,  &c.,  24. 

Many,  Much,  35,  36,  37. 
md-ra-bil-lii  : Plain  Boomerang,  239,  243. 
md-re-ft : Tomahawk,  its  Stone-head,  258. 
wid-rl-mo  : Hand-spear  of  the  Boulra  District,  247. 
Marion  Downs,  45,  147,  153,.  191,  214,  224,  228, 
230,  236,  241,  245,^257,  294. 
md-To : Nulla-nulla,  256. 

-ma-rO  : Suffix  Indicating  Possession,  &c.,  8. 
Marriage,  61,  62,  71fl,  b,  c,  300,  305,  314-6,  320/, 
323  326. 

Marsilea,  Nardoo  : S.L.,  86;  As  Food,  110. 
Marsupial-hunting,  143-5. 

Masonic  Signs,  72. 

Massage,  283,  328. 

Masturbation,  333. 

Material  and  Manufacture  of  Boomerangs,  240. 
?/id-tI : Knot  in  a String,  &c.,  131. 

May,  Might,  Perhaps  : Special  Forms  of  Future 
Tense,  30  ; Interrogation,  40. 
me : Eye,  52,  241,  275. 

Meadow-grass,  Ph.T.,  53. 

Means  of,  By,  With,  Through  : Prepositions  of 
Purpose,  &c.,  24. 

Measure  : Of  Distance,  39 ; Of  Time,  38. 
Medicinal  Plants,  287. 

Medicine-man.  See  Doctor. 

Melo.  Nee  White-shell. 

Memory,  Loss  of,  Forgetfulness,  S.L.,  103-4. 
me-ne : Vulva,  333. 

Menstruation,  331. 

Mental  Disease,  278. 
mc-pfik-koo-re-a : Blindness,  275. 
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#ri-mo  : Hand-spear  of  the  Cloncurry  District, 
247. 

: Whirler,  215. 

Mesh-stick  for  Net,  131. 

Mesh  of  Woven  Dilly-bags,  153. 

Message-stick.  See  Letter-stick, 
me-wtil-la  : Fluted  Boomerang,  239. 

Micturition,  Urine:  Ph.T.,  52;  274,  287,  289, 
322,  332. 

Might,  May,  Perhaps  : Special  Forms  of  Future 
Tense,  30  ; Interrogation,  40. 

«u-koo-ltin : Tribe  Occupying  Country  between 
Canobie.  Donaldson,  and  C hand  os,  47,  233. 
mW-kit : Tooth,  52,  1G0. 
mil- W : Eye,  52,  218. 

Mimicking  Animals  and  Birds,  Game  of,  221. 
7?un£/-ka-r;\  : Nail,  Claw,  &c.,  52,  182,  239,  241. 
ming-ko : Stick  for  Working-up  Hair  into 

Twine,  102. 

mtn- jo  : Toy  Throwing-stick,  214. 

«fi-mii  : Amulet,  280,  290. 
min- tS-ra.  See  min-ma. 

mi-gr-11 : Tribe,  45,  52-7,  124,  228,  230,  241,  294; 

Letter-stick,  230;  Psedomatronym,  02. 
mi- rl  : Girl  at  Early  Puberty,  08,  305. 
mi-ri  mi- rl : Fore-head  Net,  109,  193,  233,  313-4. 
mt-ta-koo-dl : Tribe,  8,  47,  52-8,  01-4,  68,  72,  111, 
114,  119,  124,  120,  131,  135, 137, 147, 149,  150, 
153,  160,  167,  172,  176,  179,  182-3,  180,  213, 
216-7,  232-3,  236,  239,  241-3,  247-8,  251,  253, 
255-8,  260,  265,  272-5,  278,  280,  285,  287-8, 
291,  29_S,  303,  315,  331. 

ml-ta-mi-ko  : Opossum-string  Necklace,  180. 
mi-tib-bi : Tribe  Extending  from  Donor’s  Hills 
to  Canobie,  across  to  the  Eastern  Side  of  the 
Leichhardt  River,  47,  58,  61,  62  Table  I., 
63-4. 

mo- a:  Chatsworth,  226. 
mb-d-rf : Death-powder,  273. 

Mob,  Lot,  Big:  Idea  of  Numbers,  36;  Ph.T.,' 
56;  S.L.,  93-4 ; 43. 

mo-kl-pl-wnp-o  : Bogie-man,  277.  Cf.  mo-ma. 
mo-ko-mftr-do  : Wild-rice,  86,  111. 
mok-wd-rl : Pigeon-net,  137. 
moMo-ro : Mountain-top,  54,  241. 

Mollusc,  Fresh-water  : As  Food,  120  ; S.L.,  81-2. 
mo-lbng-a : Corrobboree,  187,  191,  199. 
mo- m&:  Ghost,  &c.,  104,  200,  289. 
mbn-d-ro : Phallocrypt,  184. 

Monkira,  230,  236. 

Month,  S.L.,  97-8. 

moo- loo  moo- loo  : Yellow-ochre,  233. 

Moon:  Ph.T.,  54;  Folk-lore,  211;  S.L.,  97-8; 

As  Measure  of  Time,  38. 
moo- n&  : Fishing-net,  124,  233. 

Moonah  Creek,  46. 

moo-na-mttl-yd-rl:  Opossum-string  Necklace,  180, 
183,  193. 

moon- do-lo : Belt,  183,  303. 

7/ioo/i^-ka-la : Opossum-string  Ornaments,  170-1, 
181. 

moon-td-6lf-lft  : Knife-sheath,  257. 
moon- ta  moon-ta  : Old  Woman,  68,  314. 
Mooraboola,  45. 

moor- t& : Stick,  Log,  43/,  289,  290. 
moor-To  : Toy  Throwing-stick,  214. 
moo- too-roo  : Flash-cut  Mutilations,  186. 

Morelia  variegata : Carpet-snake,  S.L.,  78. 
Moribund,  Sick,  &c.,  S.L.,  103-4. 
mor-i  o : Nulla-nulla,  256. 

Mosquito:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  83-4. 

Mother,  58,  59,  01,  63;  S.L.,  89,  90;  Father’s 
and  Mother’s,  58,  64. 

Mother’s:  Brother,  58-9,  63:  Father,  58,  64; 
Sister,  64. 

Mothers,  Relationship  between  Husband’s  and 
Wife’s,  64. 

Mother-in-law,  58,  64  ; How  Treated,  326. 

Motion,  Prepositions  Denoting,  22. 
mou-Hr  : Death-powder,  273. 

Mount  Datson  : Aboriginal  Name,  226. 

Mount  Merlin,  2,  46,  191,  242. 

o 


Mountain:  Ph.T.,  54;  S.L.,  87-8. 

Mountain  Kurrajong-tree  : For  Making  Shields, 
254. 

Mourning.  See  Burial. 

Mourning-scars,  289,  291. 

Mouth,  Lip,  Ph.T.,  52. 
moy-d-rl : Death-powder,  273. 
moy-Sr-jo  : Green-room,  199. 

Much,  Many,  35-7. 

Muckunda  Creek,  45,  236. 

Mud:  Dressing  for  Wounds,  284,  300;  Sign  of 
Mourning,  289,  291 ; Mud-pills,  288. 

* Muddying  of  Water  for  Catching  Fish,  126. 
Mulga  ( Acacia  aneura,  F.  v.  M.):  For  Boome- 
rangs, 240;  For  Spears,  249;  For  Fighting- 
Poles,  255. 

mill- ka:  North-west,  227. 

mill- lta-rl : Supernatural  Being,  207,  260-1,  269, 
270,  280,  291. 

Mullangera,  48,  182,  233,  250,  253. 
wmMa-r!  : Armlet,  181. 

Mulligan  River,  2,  45,  116,  118,  147,  154,  191, 
236,  241-2,  253,  257. 
mul- ta  : Bone-apparatus,  259. 
mwAta-ra.  See  min-ma. 
mtin-da- : To  Kill  with  the  Death-bone,  259. 
mtin-dit-A:oo-e-S : Amulet,  286,  291. 
rating- a-la:  Roxburgh,  226. 
mung-d- roo  : Edible  Root,  86,  113-5. 

Mungerebar.  See  Carlo. 

mung-gi\-\i : Death-powder,  273. 

lilting- gun  : Girl  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  68,  303. 

mung-i in-I : Bone-apparatus,  259,  291. 

mtm-ji  : Flax,  153. 

man- na : Evil,  Bad,  57,  289. 

mtin- ta-ba  : South,  46,  227. 

Mural  Paintings,  1S7. 

Murder,  238,  277. 

Murderer,  Burial  of,  290. 
mtir-ra-foo-no  : Nardoo-stone,  155. 
mfir-uk-fem-dl : A Member  of  the  Highest 

Climanym,  68,  313,  315. 

Mushroom  : As  Food,  116. 

Music  of  Song  : Corrobboree,  197. 

Mussel:  S.L.,  81-2;  As  Food,  120;  Shell  for 
Catching  Pelican,  141 ; Shell  for  Cutting 
Grass  for  Necklaces,  179  ; Shell  for  Making 
Smoke-spirals,  220,  273. 

„ Must : Special  Forms  of  the  Future  Tense,  30. 
Muster,  Catching  Emus  by,  134. 

Mutilations  : Flash-Cuts,  186,  299  ; Of  Genitals 
(Introcision),  306;  Fighting-scars,  238; 
Mourning-scars,  289,  291 ; Of  Vocal  Appa- 
ratus, 2 ; of  little  finger,  330. 

My  : Personal  Pronouns  Possessive,  10. 


N-. 

Nail,  Claw,  &c.,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Names : Aborigional  Geographical,  226  ; De- 
ceased’s not  Forthcoming,  67;  Family,  64; 
Personal,  Individual,  and  Pet,  67 ; Tribal,  60. 

nd- ra  : Ear,  74,  104. 

na-ra-ct-pa-rf : “Porcupine,”  74. 

n&-r&-poon-ga- : To  Forget,  104. 

Nardoo:  Seed-food,  110,  111;  S.L.,  85-6;  On 
Letter-stick,  236. 

Nardoo-stone:  Described,  155;  For  Crushing 
Ochre,  185  ; For  Pounding  Nardoo,  110. 

ndr- pi : River-bank,  241. 

Native  Companion  (Gras  amtralasianus),  S.L., 
75-6. 

Native  Flax.  See  Flax. 

Nature,  Objects  of  : Ph.  T.,  54;  S.L.,  87-8. 

Navel,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Navel-string,  Treatment  of,  after  Labour,  328. 

Neck,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Necklace:  S.L.,  91-2;  Grass-reed,  179,  232,  300, 
302-5  ; Opossum-string,  180,  300. 

Needle,  Netting,  124,  131. 

“Needle-Bush  ” : Timber  for  Making  Spears,  250. 
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Negatives  with  Comparatives,  27. 

Neighbourhood  and  Direction,  From  : Preposi- 
tions of  Motion,  22. 

Neighbourhood  of,  Close  to : Ideas  of  Place, 
Distance,  &c.,  39. 
nel-h  : Frog,  121. 
ne-ma-kii : Frog,  121. 

Nephew,  64. 

nS- rl-mo:  Hand-Spear  of  Cloncurry  District,  247. 
Net : Ph.  T.,  55;  For  Hunting  Fish,  124,  232-3  ; 
For  Trapping  Small  Birds,  138 ; For  Catching 
Kangaroo,  145,  147  ; S.L.,  86,  91-2 ; Fore- 
head, 168,  193,  233  ; Head,  168  ; For  Catch-  * 
ing  Emus,  131-2,  145. 

Netting  Needle,  124,  131. 
n g-yd  : Yam,  115. 

Niangiangi,  236. 

]\Tiece  G4. 

Night:  Idea  of  Time,  38;  Ph.  T.,54;  S.L.,97-8. 
nll-pii  : Water -bag,  152. 

nt-ning-Jn-nl : Male  of  the  Third  Degree,  68,  315. 
nlrr-ma-roo : A Hill  neighbouring  on  Mount 

Datson,  226. 

No!:  Notes  of  Exclamation,  &c.,  41;  S.L., 103-4. 
Nomenclature,  Aboriginal  Geographical,  226. 
Nomenclature,  Social  and  Individual,  Ch.  III. 
Nominative  Case:  Of  Nouns,  11;  Of  Personal 
Pronouns,  5 ; Of  Relative  Pronouns,  34. 
Non-fatal  Snake-bite,  Treatment  of,  280. 

Non- indigenous  Spears,  252. 

Noose,  Slip- : For  Catching  Ducks,  140 ; For 
Turkey-bustards,  136. 

Ho-po : Official  Wife,  323. 

Noranside,  45,  232,  241,  254,  257,  273,  294. 

■nor- lo  : Water-bag,  152. 

Normanton,  182,  187,  233,  252  3. 

North,  North-east,  North-west,  227. 

Northern  Territory,  191,  316. 

North-West-Central  Queensland,  Geographical 
Limits  of,  50. 

Nose,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Nose-pin,  175. 

Nostril,  Pli.T.,  52. 

Notation  : Decimal  and  Dual,  4. 

Notes  of  Exclamation,  12,  41. 

Nouns  : Adjectives  used  a*,  20  ; Dual, *15  ; 
Gender,  1 > ; Nominative,  11  ; Objective,  14; 
Possessive,  13  ; Plural,  15  ; Vocative,  12. 
nou-X\\\  : Tribe,  48,  182,  233,  253. 

Now  : Idea  of  Time,  38. 

Nulla-nulla : Described,  256;  Bartered,  232. 
Number,  4 ; S.L.,  93-4. 

Numerals,  36  ; Ph.T.,  56  ; S.L.,  93-4. 
nun-td-rl : Slip-noose,  140. 

Nut-grass  : As  Food,  113,  115  ; S.L.,  86. 


O. 

Objective  Case : Of  Nouns,  14  ; Of  Personal 
Pronouns,  6,  7 ; Of  Relative  Pronouns,  34. 

Objects  of  Nature,  Ph.T.,  54;  S.L.,  87-8. 

o-bo-roon-dl : Tribe  met  with  along  Lower  Leich- 
hardt River,  46. 

0- brUn-j'i : Female  of  Second  Degree,  68,  312. 

Obscene  Language,  238,  333. 

Obtained  or  Received,  From  : Prepositions  of 
Purpose,  Reason,  Means,  24. 

Ochre,  193,  231 ; Red,  170,  174,  185,  187,  215-6, 
230,  232-3,  242,  254,  273,  283,  286,  289,  291, 
306  ; Yellow,  174,  185,  217,  230,  233,  254,  2S9, 
313. 

Off,  Far,  Far  Away,  From  : Idea  of  Distance,  39. 

Off  ! Ready  ! : Notes  of  Exclamation,  41. 

Old  Men,  Authority  of,  238. 

d-lttn  : Shear-blade,  &c.,  149. 

6n-da-rocm-do  : Eddington,  226. 

One,  Unity,  &c. : Numerals,  36;  Ph.T.,  56;  61. 

On  Top  of,  Above  : Prepositions  of  Rest,  23. 

001-  lo  : Bee,- 118. 

oo-loo-poo-loo  : Tribe,  45,  230,  270. 

oon-da- : To  Grease,  To  Smear,  283, 


oo-rS-dll-lit : Hook-boomerang,  239. 

Oorindimindi : Station  on  Fullarton  River  (old 
name  = Rock  cliff),  187. 

oo-ro-ka : Emu-apple,  117. 

oo-?'o-lo  : “Black  Mountain,”  Cloncurry,  226. 

oo-td-roo : Gamoraatronym,  61. 

Opossum:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  73-4;  Hunting  for, 
141 ; -Skin  for  Setting  Fractures,  281 ; -Skin 
Water-bags,  152 ; -String,  153,  162,  230-1, 
257-9,  286,  296,  300,  302,  328  ; -String  Belt, 
183  ; -String  Necklace,  180,  300  ; -Tooth,  241, 
275. 

Opossum  : And  Galah-parrot  (Lore),  212 ; And 
Wild-cat  (Lore),  203. 

Or:  Conjunctions,  28. 

Orange,  Wild-  (Atalanlia  glauca,  Hook.) : As 
Food,  117 ; S.L.,  85-6;  Wood  used  as  Fire- 
stick,  157. 

Order  and  Law,  Maintenance  of,  238. 

Ornament  and  Decoration,  Bodily,  Ch.  VII. 

Ornaments  : S.L.,  91-2 ; Of  Chest,  182 ; Of  Face, 
174;  Of  Head,  163  ; Tooth,  166. 

Ornate  Boomerang,  241. 

Oryza  sativa,  Linn.  (Wild  Rice),  111. 

Ostracism,  Exile,  238. 

Other  Side  of,  Behind : Prepositions  of  Rest,  23. 

Oval  Cravings  on  Boomerangs,  2-41 . 

Oven,  Baking,  156. 

Over,  Across  : Prepositions  of  Motion,  22. 

o-wc-X:  Lad  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  68,  302. 

Owenia  aciilula,  F.  v.  M.  (Emu-apple),  117,  132. 

Owl-feathers,  White,  193. 


V. 

Paddy  melon  : S.L.,  73-4  ; Skin  Water-bags,  152. 
Paedomatronym,  62,  305,  320. 

Pains,  Internal : How  Treated,  283,  286. 
Painting  : Of  the  Body,  185;  Mural-,  187. 
pd-jS-rk  : Gidyea,  239,  243. 
pd-koo  ta : Two,  Dual,  61. 
pd- It : Bush-fence,  304. 

Palisading  and  Net  for  Catching  Emus,  132. 
Palm  Isles,  70. 
pd-mt-C-ra : Crocodile,  122. 

Panicum  decompositum,  R.Br.  (“  Star”-grass), 

m. 

Pantomime,  Corrobboree,  190. 

pap- pa:  Seed-food,  105. 

pd-ra-go : Corpse,  White- man,  291,  298. 

pil-ra  pY-jVJr-I : Parapituri,  207,  226,  230. 

pd- ro  : Yellow-ochre,  233. 

Parrot,  Galah-:  Ph.T.,  53;  S.L.,  75-6;  Hunting 
for,  139 ; And  the  Lizard  (Lore),  202 ; And 
the.  Opossum  (Lore),  212. 
pa-rdn-da  : Fluted  Boomerang  of  Bedouri,  &c., 
242. 

Participles,  42. 

Parts  of  Body,  Words  relating  to,  52. 

Pass-port,  Letter-stick,  235. 

Past  Tense  : Verbs  Active  Indicative,  17. 
pd-ta.  See  Gypsum. 

Patronym,  60. 

Pea : As  Food,  117* 

Pearl:  Phallocrypt,  184, 199;  -Plate,  272;  -Shell, 
230-1. 

pe-e?n/-boo  na:  Return  Boomerang,  213. 

Peg,  Barb,  Hook,  &c. : On  Spears,  249,  250; 

Worn m eras,  253. 
pe-je  : Mussel,  120. 
pe-ko  : Claw  Chest-ornament,  182. 
pe-kool:  Crayfish,  119. 

Pelican  (Pelicanus  conspiciUatvK ):  S.L.,  75-6; 
Hunting  for,  141 ; -Feather  Tufts,  164 ; 
-Bone  Nose-pin,  175;  As  Intermediary  with 
Death-bone,  270. 

Penis:  Ph.T.,  52;  -Concealer.  See  Phallocrypt. 
Penny-royal  Plant:  Used  Medicinally,  287. 

Per  ay  ale  lagotis , Reid.  Sec  Bilbi. 
per-chd : Peg,  Hook,  Barb,  249,  253. 

Perfect  Participle,  42, 
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Performance  of  Corrobboree,  Time  of,  189. 
Performers  at  Corrobboree,  192. 

Perhaps,  Might,  May : Special  Forms  of  the 
Future  Tense,  30  ; Interrogation,  40. 

Permit,  Allow,  Let : Special  Forms  of  the 
Imperative,  31. 

Person : Person  from,  22 ; Proximity  to,  or 
Remoteness  from,  person  Commanding,  31 ; 
Inflections  of  Third  Person,  4. 

Persons,  or  Things  : Between,  23  ; With,  22. 
Personal  Individual  Name,  07. 

Personal  Pronouns:  Interrogative,  35;  Nomina- 
tive, 5;  Objective,  6,  7;  Possessive,  10. 
Perspiration:  Induced  for  Relieving  Snake-bite, 
280  ; As  a Liniment,  &c.,  283,  328;  Disguised 
with  Earth  in  Emu-hunting,  135. 
pg-til-bfir-I : Water-lily,  113. 

Phallocrypt,  184,  193,  199,  310. 

Philas  Johnstonii  (Fresh-water  Crocodile) : As 
Food,  122. 

Piercing:  Of  Ear,  175;  Of  Nose,  170. 

Pigeon.  See  Flock-pigeon. 

Pig-weed  ( Portulaca  oleracea,  Linn.):  S.L.,  85-0; 
As  Food,  109,  111,  112;  Rubbed  into  the 
Flash-cuts,  ISO. 

pf-kS-b&r-ra : Pillow-drum,  198. 

Pill  : Clay,  Mud,  288. 

Pilliou  Creek,  45. 

Pillow-drum  at  Corrobborees,  198. 
pi-mtir-ra  : Cloncurry  Township  and  River-hole, 
220. 

Pin,  Bone-,  for  Producing  Sickness,  &c.,  274. 

Pin,  Nose-,  175. 

Pine  for  Shafts- of  Spears,  249. 
ping- ka-ra : Eagle-hawk  Feather  Ornament, 

183,  193. 

/u-ri-jo-rong-o  : Smoke-spiral  Game,  220. 
pf-rl  pi- rl : Whirler,  215. 

Pit-falls  for  Catching  Emus,  133. 
pit-ta  pit-t& : Tribe,  45,  52-8,  61,  63-4,  68,  72,  152, 
155,  159,  187,  195,  199,  207,  228,  230,  238,  241, 
294,  305,  310,  317 ; Number  of  Aboriginals,  45 ; 
Names  of  Boomerangs,  239  ; Food  Tabooed, 
62;  Individual  and  Sdtial  Nomenclature, 
58,  61-4,  67,  68 ; Genealogical  Tree,  65 ; 
Letter-sticks,  236  ; Root-stems  of  Words,  43 ; 
Spoken  Language,  Ch.  I. ; Vocabulary,  44. 
Pit-throwing  Game,  223. 

Pituri (Duboisia,  R.  Br.) : Ph.  T.,  53  ; S.L.,  85-6  ; 
Preparation,  &c.,  147;  Bartered,  230-2; 
Letter-stick  for,  236  ; -Plate,  170,  253. 

Place,  Direction,  and  Distance : Ideas  of,  39 ; 
S.L.,  95-6. 

Place  or  Person,  Direction  from : Prepositions 
of  Motion,  22. 

Plain  Boomerang, -243. 

Plants:  Ph.  T.,  53;  S.L.,  85-6;  Medicinal,  287. 
Plaster,  White.  See  Gypsum. 

•Plate  :.  Pearl,  272  ; Pituri,  253. 

Platylea  (“Spoon-bill”),  S.L.,  76. 

Plot  and  Authorship  of  Corrobboree,  1 90. 

Plural  of  Nouns,  15. 

Poetical  License,  196. 

Points  of  the  Compass,  227. 

Poisoning  Water  for  Catching  Fish,  126. 
po-kan-r/u<Z-yg  : Penny-royal,  435,  287. 

Pole,  Fighting:  Ph.  T.,  55;  Described,  255; 

Bartered,  232-3;  S.L.,  91-2. 

Pollygammon  Creek,  236. 
poo-cho  poo-cho  : Spin-ball,  216. 
poo-Atf-tt-kk : Wattle,  435,  147. 
poon- jo:  Grass-seed,  112;  Hair  of  Head,  43c, 
52,  294. 

poor- p4-lg  : Clapping  of  Hands,  198. 

• poo-ta  poo- 1&  : White-gum  Tree,  239,  240. 

Po-po-jo  : Spin-ball,  216. 

Porcupine  {Echidna  hyslrix) : Ph.  T.,  63;  S.L., 
73-4  ; Hunting  for,  143 ; And  Eagle-IIawk 
(Lore)  208. 

Porcupine-grass  for  Making  Cementing-sub- 
stance,  150. 

Pornography,  Ethno-,  Ch.  XIII. 


pSr- rl : Nardoo-stone,  155. 

Portulaca  napiformis,  F.v.M.,  111.  (P.  oleracea, 

Linn.  Nee  Pigweed.) 

Possession,  Sign  of : Auxiliary  Verbs,  8. 
Possessions,  Property,  Belongings,  36,  43. 
Possessive:  Nouns,  13;  Personal  Pronouns,  10; 

Relative  Pronouns,  34  ; Secondary,  10. 

Post,  Finger,  225. 

Poultice,  285. 

Pounding-stone  for  Nardoo,  155. 

Powder,  Death,  273. 

Pregnancy,  Labour,  &c.,  328. 

Preparation  of  Birds  for  Eating,  142. 
Prepositions : Of  Motion,  22 ; Of  Purpose, 

Reason,  Means,  24;  Of  Rest,  23;  Of  Time, 
25. 

Present  Tense,  17. 

pril- j&:  Peg,  Hook,  Barb,  &c.,  250. 

prtMfng-a  : Whirler,  215. 

prin- na. : Hut-scaffolding,  159  ; Leg,  52. 

Pronouns  : Interrogative,  35  ; Personal,  5-7,  10  ; 

Relative,  34  ; Verbal,  18. 

Pronunciation,  3. 

Property,  Possessions,  Belongings,  &c.,  36,  43. 
Proximity  to  Person  Commanding : Special 

Forms  of  the  Imperative,  31. 

Puberty,  300,  303-5,  307,  320;/. 

“Puddling”  Water  for  Catching  Fish,  126. 
piik-ka-  : To  Incise,  Cut,  Grave,  &c.,  with  a 
Chisel,  149,  275. 

\m\i-kang-i : Chisel,  149. 
p/eA-ldl : Vulva,  333. 

p?(tt-df-r&,  : Sweetheart,  Wife,  “ Fancy  ’’-woman, 
64,  323. 

Punishment,  Law  and  Order,  Ch.  X. 
Punishment : Belief  in  Death  as  a Natural 
Punishment,  279;  Of  Men  by  Women,  310. 
piir-g o-ina, : Tribe,  70. 

Purpose  : Definiteness  of  Action,  or  Special,  33. 
Purpose,  Reason,  Means : Prepositions  Denoting, 
24. 


Q- 

Quamby,  228,  328. 

Quantity  and  Size  : Ideas  of,  37. 

Quartz,  White:  For  Tipping  Spears,  251;  For 
Making  Rain,  294-5. 

Quartz-tip  Wommera  Reed-spear,  251. 
^Queensland,  Geographical  Limits  of  North-West- 
Central,  50. 

Question,  Interrogation,  &c.,  40;  S.L.,  99-100. 


K. 


Radish  as  Food,  113. 

Rain-making:  In  Boulia  District,  294;  .At 

Headingly,  Lake  Nash,  &c.,  296;  In  Leich- 
hardt-Selwyn  District,  '297  ; At  Roxburgh, 
295. 

Rank,  Degrees  of  Social,  68,  299. 

Rape  : Punishment  for,  327 ; Blindness  as  a 
Punishment  for,  275. 

Rat:  S.L.,  73-4  ; Coursing,  222. 

Ready  ! Off  ! Notes  of  Exclamation,  41. 

Reardon,  Mr.,  of  Mungerebar,  147. 

Reason,  Purpose,  Means : Prepositions  Denoting, 
24. 

Received  or  Obtained,  From  : Prepositions,  24. 

re-chln-dl : Bloodwood-tree,  287. 

Recreation,  Sport,  Amusement,  Ch.  VIII. 

Bed -ochre.  See  Ochre. 

Red-tit  and  Brown-tit : Lore,  206. 

Reed -necklace.  See  Grass-reed  Necklace. 

Reed-spears,  250,  251. 

Reflexive  Verbs,  32. 

Reiteration  of  Command  Already  Given  : Special 
Forms  of  the  Imperative,  31. 

Relationship,  Equivalence  of  Blood-  and  Class-, 


59. 


Relationship-equivalents, 
pean,  66. 


Aboriginal  and  Euro- 
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Relationship-terms,  Family:  Ph.T.,  58;  S.L., 
89,  90  ; Heteronyms,  03 ; Geueanyms,  04. 

Relative  Pronouns,  34. 

Remoteness  from  Person  Commanding : Special 
Forms  of  the  Imperative,  31. 

Reptiles,  S.L.,  77,  78. 

Request,  Demand,  S.L.,  101-2. 

Rest,  Attitude  of  Bodily,  195. 

Rest,  Prepositions  of,  23. 

Return -boomerang,  213. 

Rice,  Wild  ; as  Food,  111,  112;  S.L.,  85-6. 

Richmond  Downs,  48. 

Right ! Right  You  Are  ! Notes  of  Exclamation, 
41. 

rlng-o  ring-  o : Tribe,  45. 

Rite,  Sturtls  Terrible,  316. 

River  : Ph.T.,  54;  S.L.,  87-8;  Aboriginal  Names 
of  Various  Rivers,  226. 

Road,  Signs  and  Signals  on  the,  225. 

Roarer.  See  Whirler. 

Rochdale,  230-1. 

Rock,  Ph.T.,  54. 

Rockhampton  Class-Systems,  70d. 

“Rockies”:  Waterhole  on  Burke  River,  Abori- 
ginal Name  of,  226. 

ro-ko-ro  : Claw-mark,  Scratch,  &c.,  239. 

Room,  Corrobboree  Dressing-,  194. 

roonr/-k5-rSn  : Short  Single-handed  Sword,  253. 

roong- ka-rl : West,  46,  227. 

Roots,  Edible : In  Boulia  District,  113 ; In 
Cloncurry  District,  114;  In  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  District,  115. 

Root-stems  of  Pitta-Pitta  Words,  43. 

Rope,  Skipping,  217. 

Rosella-plant : Decoction  made  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  287. 

Rose-wood  for  Making  Spears,  247. 

Round,  Round-about:  Motion,  22;  Rest,  23. 

Routes,  Trade-  : In  Boulia  District,  230  ; In 
Cloncurry  District,  233;  In  Upper  Georgina 
District,  231 ; In  Leichhardt-Selwyn  Dis- 
trict, 232 ; and  Letter-sticks,  235 ; 229. 

Roxburgh  Downs,  49,  61-2,  118,  133,  135,  138-9, 
147,  154-5,  180,  186,  190-1,  225,  230,  236,  245, 
253-4,  289,  292-3,  301,  309,  320,  328 ; Abori- 
ginal Name,  226;  Rain-making  at,  295. 

Ruddle.  Sec  Red-ochre. 

rttk-H-a : Tribe,  45,  230. 

Rules  of  Marriage,  62,  71,  326. 

Run!  S.L.,  101-2. 

Running  the  Gauntlet,  238. 

rting-o  rung-6  : Tribe,  45. 


S. 

St.  Albans,  230. 

Sand,  Counting  in  the,  36. 

Sand-fly,  S.L.,  S3-4. 

Sandringham,  2. 

Satchel.  Sec  Dilly-bag. 

Saxby  River,  48. 

Scar  : Fighting,  186,  238  ; Flash,  186  ; Genera- 
tive, 316 ; Mourning,  289,  291. 

Scarce : Number,  36. 

Scarification  in  Snake-bite,  280. 

Search  for  Food,  Ch.  V. 

Secondary  Possessives,  10. 

Seed-food:  S.L.,85-6;  In  BouliaDistrict,  105-10; 
In  Cloncurry  District,  111 ; In  Leichhardt- 
Selwyn  District,  112. 

Seek,  Hide-and-,  Game,  219. 

Selected  Words,  Tabular  Comparison  of,  Ch.  II. 
Self  : Reflexive  Verbs,  32. 

Semen,  Drinking  of,  283,  305. 

Sevannah,  251. 

Shag.  See  Diver-bird. 

Shaking  Hands,  228. 

Sharpener,  Flint-,  for  Spears,  &c.,  253. 

Sheath,  Knife-,  257. 

Shell:  Mussel-,  141,  179,  220;  Pearl-,  231;  White, 
182,  230,  233,  241,  253. 

Shelters.  Sec  Huts. 


Shield  : Ph.T.,  55;  S.L.,  91-92;  Described,  254; 
Similar  Materials,  &c.,  as  Koolamons,  148; 
Bartered,  230,  232-3. 

Shin,  Leg,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Shirts,  Bartered,  230-1. 

Shoulder,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Shuttle-gravings  on  Boomerangs,  241. 

Sickness,  Death,  Accident,  Ch.  XI. 

Sickness,  Sick  Person,  &c.,  S.L.,  103-4. 
Sign-language,  Ch.  IV. 

Signs  and  Signals  on  the  Road,  225. 

Silence,  S.L  , 101-2. 

Similarity,  Adjectives  Denoting,  27. 

Since,  Time  When  : Prepositions  of  Time,  25. 
Singed  Leaves  for  Dancing,  193,  199. 

Singing:  S.L.,  101-2  ; Corrobboree,  196;  Dirges 
&c.,  in  Sickness,  265,  275,  282. 

Singular  Number,  4. 

Sister  : S.L.,  89,  90;  58,  59,  63  ; Father’s,  58,  59, 
63  ; Mother’s,  64 ; Sister-in-law,  58,  59,  63  ; 
Sister’s  Daughter,  Son,  58,  64. 

Sit  Down  ! Stay!  S.L.,  101-2. 

Size  and  Quantity,  Ideas  of,  37. 

Skipping-rope,  217. 

Sleep,  S.L.,  101-4. 

Slut,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Small,  Diminutive : Ideas  of  Quantity  and-  Size, 
37. 

Smearing  of  Body:  With  Blood,  283;  With  Fat, 
281. 


Smoke  : -Signals,  225  ; -Spirals,  220. 

Snake-:  Ph.T.,  53  ; S.L.,  77-8  ; As  Food,  123 ; 
Fatal  Bite,  2<>9;  Non-fatal  Bite,  280 ; -Fat, 
284  ; -Neck  Tendon,  250  ; Snake  and  Fish 
(Lore),  205. 

Soap-stone  : For  Making  Rain,  297. 

Social  and  Individual  Nomenclature,  Ch.  III. 
Social  Rank,  Degrees  of,  68,  21)9. 

Sodomy,  333. 

Son  : Son’s  Son  and  Daughter,  Brother’s  and 
Sister’s  Son,  58,  64. 

Son-in-law,  64. 

Song,  Corrobboree:  Music  of,  197;  Words  of,  196. 
Soon  : Ideas  of  Time,  3S. 

Sounds,  Consonant  and  Vowel,  3. 

South,  South-east,  South-west,  227. 

Spear:  Ph.T.,  55;  S.L.,  91,  92;  Described,  246; 
Bartered,  230-3;  Fighting  with,  23S;  Hand-, 

247,  248;  YVommera,  249,  250,  251 ; Method 
of  Throwing,  247,  250,  253  ; N on-indigenous, 
252;  For  Special  Purposes,  &c.,  127,  135, 

248,  250 ; Sharpened  with  Flints,  253. 
Special  Purpose,  or  Definiteness  of  Action,  33. 
Spider,  Ph.T.,  53. 

Spin-Ball : Game,  216. 

Spinifex-grass  (Triodia,  R.  Br.)  Sec  Cementing- 
substance. 

Spiral-band,  Head-ornament,  172. 

Spiral,  Smoke  : Game,  220. 

Splints  for  Fractures,  281. 

Spoken  Language  of  the  Pitta-Pitta  Tribe,  Ch.  I. 
Spoon-bill  (Platylea),  S.L.,  75-6. 

Sporobol us,  R.  Br. : S.  actinocladus,  F.  v.  M.,  107 ; 
S.  indicus,  R.  Br.,111;  S.  Lindleyi,  Benth., 
107. 


Sports,  Games,  Recreation,  Ch.  VIII. 

Spring,  Water-,  S.L.,  87-8. 

Springvale,  2,  45,  147,  154,  182,  191,  228,  230, 
236.  241-2.  254,  257,  294 ; Aboriginal  Name, 


226. 


Sprite,  Water-,  S.L.,  104. 

Star,  Ph.T.,  54.  4 „ , 

“Star-grass”  ( Eleusine  cegytiaca,  Pers.):  Seed- 
food,  106,  111. 

States,  Acts,  Conditions,  Simple,  S.L.,  101-2. 
Stay!  Sit  Down  ! S.L.,  101-2. 

Stenocarpus  salignus,  R.  Br.  (Beefwood-tree),  150. 
Stick:  Fire-,  157;  For  Working  Hair-twme, 
162  ; Letter  or  Message,  235 ; Toy  Throwing, 
214 ; Throwing-stick  (Nulla-nulla),  256 ; 
Whirling,  215;  Yam,  158. 

Stick  and  Ball : Game,  216. 
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Stomach-ache,  Treatment  of,  282,  286. 

Stone:  Ph.T.,  54;  Green-,  for  Tomahawks,  258; 
Grind-,  154  ; Nardoo-,  155  ; Rain-,  43,  254  ; 
Throwing  Stones  in  Fighting,  238. 
Stone-knife.  See  Knife. 

Straightening  and  Bending  of  Timber,  Artificial, 
151. 

Straight  Lines : Gravings  on  Boomerangs,  241. 
String.  See  under  Opossum,  Flax,  Hair. 
Strychnine,  273. 

Sturt,  Captain : Masonic  Signs,  72 ; Terrible 
Rite,  316. 

Suckling  Infants,  330. 

Suction  in  Snake-bite,  280. 

Sudden  Disappearance  : How  Explained,  277. 
Sugar-bag.  See  Honey. 

Sun:  Ph.T.,  54;  S.L.,97-8;  Measure  of  Time, 
38  ; Measure  of  Distance,  39. 

Superlative  of  Adjectives,  27.^ 

Superstition  and  Belief.,  Ch.  XI. 

Swapping,  Bargaining,  Exchanging,  For  : Pre- 
positions of  Purpose,  Reason,  &c.,  24. 

Sweat.  See  Perspiration. 

Sweetheart,  Fancy- woman,  &c.,  64,  323. 

Swim,  S.L.,  101-2. 

Sword : Wommera  Acting  as  Single-handed, 
253 ; Two-handed,  238,  245. 

Syphilis,  262,  274. 

Systems,  Class-,  Ch.  III. 


T. 

Table-top  Mountain,  Cloncurry : Aboriginal 

Name  of,  226. 

Tabooed  Food,  626. 

Tabular  Comparison  of  Selected  Words,  Ch.  II. 
hS-ka-18 : Head- ornament,  173,  193,  310. 

Tales,  Fables,  Legends,  Yarns,  200-212. 

<a-ll:  Hut-scaffolding,  160. 
tal-l 6 : Seed-food,  111. 
tan- d§  : Yam-stick,  158. 

Tanning : With  Blood-wood  Gum,  152. 

<d-poon : Spear,  253. 
ta-ra£-ko  : Bull-frog,  121. 

<«-roo-roo  : Timber  (?  Gidyea),  239. 

Ta-ta  ! Good-Bye  ! Notes  of  Exclamation,  41. 
<X-dI-boo  : The  5-mile  Yard  from  Boulia  on  the 
Marion  Downs  Road,  236. 

Tendon  for  Binding : Emu-leg,  250  ; Kangaroo- 
tail,  250 ; Snake-neck,  250. 
ten-giil-X-goo-ltin  : Supernatural  Being  with  Big 
Eyes  and  Ears,  260. 

Tense  : Verbs  Active,  Indicative,  17. 

Tephrosia  astragaloides,  R.  Br. : For  Poisoning 
Fish,  126. 

te- ra  : Hut-entrance,  159. 

t&- ri:  “Pointer"  Portion  of  the  Bone-apparatus, 
259. 

<e-rl-wa:  East,  227. 

Terrible  Rite,  Sturt’s,  316. 

Testicle  : Ph.  T.,  52  ; -Pouch  Made  into  Knife- 
handle,  257. 

Thanks  ! Notes  of  Exclamation,  41. 

The : Indefinite  Article,  9. 

There,  Thither : Ideas  of  Place,  Direction,  &c. , 
39. 

Thigh,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Things  or  Persons  : With,  22  ; Between,  23. 
Third  Person,  Inflections  of  the,  4. 

Thither,  There:  Ideas  of  Place,  Direction,  &c., 
39. 

Thomson  River,  147,  230. 

Thorn  in  Foot,  &c. : Due  to  Bone-apparatus,  270. 
Thread.  See  String. 

Three:  Numerals,  36;  Ph.  T.,  56 
Through,  Up,  Alongside,  Among:  Prepositions 
of  Motion,  22. 

Through,  With,  Agency  of : Prepositions  of 
Purpose.  Reason,  Means,  24. 

Throwing-stick.  Sec  Nulla-nulla.  Toy,  214, 
Thumb,  Ph.  T.,  52. 


Thunder  and  Lightning  Making,  298. 
tI-6X-rI-ptil  : Grenada,  226. 
tfl-2/d-rI : Emu-feather  Ornament,  183,  193. 
Timber,  Artificial  Bending  and  Straightening 
of,  151. 

Time:  S.L.,  97-8;  Ideas  of,  38;  Prepositions 
Denoting,  25 ; Beating  of  Time  at  Cor- 
robboree,  198. 
tin- dX:  Water-lily,  114. 
tin-dll : Seed -food,  111. 

tin- ja:  Graving  on  Weapons  to  Prevent  Hand 
Slipping,  241,  255,  256  ; Post  to  Support  the 
Emu-net,  131. 

tln-jln-nn:  Phallocrypt,  184. 

tin- ka  tin- k! : Tribe,  45,  230. 

tin- tf  : Vulva,  52,  236. 

tl-nifing-a-rS, : North,  227. 

ti-pa-do  : Flash-cut  Mutilations,  186. 

Tit,  The  Red  and  Brown  : Lore,  206. 

Ti-tree  ( Cordyline , Comm.):  Blossoms  Sucked, 
118 ; Bark  Envelope,  &c. , 291,  330. 

Titular  Rank.  See  Social  Rank. 

To,  At : Prepositions  of  Motion,  22. 

To,  Donation  to : Prepositions  of  Purpose, 

Reason,  &c.,  24. 

Tobacco,  147. 

Tocal,  230. 

To-day  : Ideas  of  Time,  38. 

Toes  : Big  and  Little,  Ph.  T.,  52. 

Toes,  Fingers,  Hands,  Counting  with,  36. 
Together,  Collectively,  With:  Conjunctions,  26; 
Numerals,  36. 

<o-ko  : “ Nut-grass  ” Root,  115. 

Toko  Ranges,  Water-hole,  &c.,  49,  154,  187,  191, 
230-1,  234,  236,  241-2,  253-4,  257,  272,  319. 
Tomahawk:  S.L.,  91-2;  Described,  258; 

Represented  in  Mural  Painting,  187. 
To-morrow  : Ideas  of  Time,  38. 

Tongue,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Too,  Also  : Conjunctions,  26. 

<oo-a-riin  : Medicine-man,  Doctor,  259,  260. 
foo-che-ra : South-east,  227. 

Tooleybuclc,  2,  45,  113,  147,  236. 
too-ltim-bool : Water-lily,  111,  114. 
toong-g& : Phallocrypt,  184. 
toong-gH-vb : Beef-wood  Gum,  150. 

Toorikungora,  230. 

too-ri  too- ri : Skipping-rope,  217. 

<por-kIn-jg;  Fire-stick,  157. 
too-roo-kX,  too-roof-kX:  Mussel,  120. 

<oo-tX : Tephrosia  astragaloides,  R.  Br. , 126. 

Tooth : Ph.T.,  52;  Avulsion  of,  177,  299;  Ground- 
down  Appearance  of,  105 ; Kangaroo  Tooth 
ornament,  166. 

Top  of,  Above,  On  : Prepositions  of  Rest,  23. 
Totemic  Systems,  Ch.  III. 

tou-e- mttl-Ze-a : Indicative  Present  of  Reflexive 
Form  of  tou-e = to  hit,  &c.,  216. 
tou-Sr-X<-la  : Fort  William,  226. 
tou-& r-ll : Receptacle-portion  of  the  Bone-appa- 
ratus, 259. 

Townships,  Stations,  &c. : Aboriginal  Names  of, 
226. 

Toy  Throwing-stick,  214. 

Tracking  and  Spearing  Emus,  135. 

Tracks,  Birds’ and  Animals’:  Playing  at  Imita- 
ting, 221. 

Track-signals,  225. 

Trade-routes,  229 : In  Boulia  District,  230 ; In 
Cloncurry  District,  233;  In  Upper  Georgina 
District,  231 ; In  Leichhardt-Selwyn District, 
232 ; Important  in  Connection  with  Beliefs, 
Customs,  and  Language,  234. 

Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs,  18,  32,  33. 
Transport  of  Fish,  129. 

Travel,  Trade,  and  Barter,  Ch.  IX. 

Treading  with  Feet  for  Catching  Fish,  128. 
Tree-burial,  292. 

Tree-falling : An  Injury  Inflicted  by  the  Bone- 
apparatus,  270. 

Tree,  Genealogical,  of  the  Pitta-Pitta  Tribe,  65. 
Trefoil,  as  Food,  117. 
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Tribal-name,  60. 

Tribes:  Boinji,  Dungadungara,  45;  Goa,  48 
Injilinji,  46;  Jouun,  70;  Kalkadoon,  46 
Karanya,  45  : Karunti,  233 ; Koonkoolenya 
Kwokwa,  45;  Mikoolun,  47;  Miorli,  45 
Mitalcoodi,  Miubbi,  47;  Nouun,  48;  Obor 
oondi,  46  ; Ooloopooloo,  45  ; Pitta-Pitta,  45 
Purgoma,  70  ; Ringo-Ringo,  Rukkia,  Rungo 
Rungo,  Tinlca  Tinlci,  and  Ulaolinya,  45 
Undekerebina,  Walookera,  49;  Weelko,  45 
Wonnnin,  48  ; Wonkajera,  45  ; Woona 
murra,  48;  Workia,  191;  Workoboongo,  46 
Yaroinga,  49,  Yellunga,  45;  Yerrundulli 
182;  Yunnalinka,  49;  Yunnateunnea,  Yun 
tauntaya,  45. 

Trichoglossus  vulpecula.  See  Opossum. 

TriocUa:  “Spinifex,”  “Porcupine”  Grass,  250. 

Trough.  See  Koolamon. 

Truffle : As  Pood,  116. 

Tube,  Call-,  for  Catching  Emus,  132-3. 

Tuft,  Feather-,  Ornaments,  164. 

i&Mo-ftn : Huge  Supernatural  Water-snake,  260. 

<(47/t-ba-ra : Hand-spear  of  the  Boulia  District, 
248. 

td«-doo-roo-l& : Hand-spear  of  the  Goa  Tribe, 
247. 

: Seed-food,  111. 

Turkey -bustard : S.L.,  75,  76,  185;  Featber-tuft, 
164  ; Nose-pin,  175 ; Hunting,  136. 

Twine.  See  String. 

Two:  Numerals,  36;  Root-stems,  &c.,  43 ; Ph.T., 
56,  61. 

Two-handed  Sword,  245. 


U. 

ii-kil-tit:  Species  of  Rosella  Plant,  287. 
u-la-O-rtn-ya : Tribe,  45,  52-7,  72,  147,  305,  309. 
u-fd-rl : Amulet,  286. 

hl-/d-6k-:t : Girl  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty. 
68,  306. 

ftl-Zfl-dft : Fluted  Boomerang,  239. 

Ulolo,  Aboriginal  Name  of,  226. 
u-?8r-& : South-west,  227. 
umb-bd : Woman  at  Full  Puberty,  68,  306. 
Umbilicus,  Ph.T.,  52. 

Uncertainty,  Doubt,  Interrogation,  Ideas  of,  40. 
Uncle,  64. 

dn-d8-kS-re-bI-na : Tribe,  49,  52-7,  72,  231,  234, 
24!),  266,  272,  319,  324. 

Under,  Below,  Beneath  : Propositions  of  Rest, 
23. 

un-do  : Girl  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  68,  307. 
iwi-dttl : Water-lily,  114. 

ttng-gfib-pLja-ul-w-il : Return  Boomerang,  213. 
fin-7ft?l?i-jfi : Whirl er,  215. 
ftn-na-Mcf-ye : Hut,  159. 
tiiwu-dttp-It-ifp-pS, : Spin-ball,  216. 
an-tT-tl-rl : Two-handed  Sword,  245. 

Up,  Through,  Alongside,  Among : Prepositions 
of  Motion,  22. 

dp-poo-M-rS, : Head-circlet,  171. 

Grand  an  gie,  49. 

Urine.  See  Micturition. 

fir-r/oo-t;t : Lad  After  the  First  Initiation  Cere- 
mony, 68,  301-2,  318. 

Uroaltus  audax:  Large  Eagle-hawk,  S.L.,  76. 
ii-ro  : Fully-developed  Adult  Man,  314. 
a-ro-do  : Human-hair  Belt,  183.  (Cf.  u-ron-goo- 
to.) 

il-ro-mo-ko  : North-east,  227. 
u-ron-4/oo-to  : Circular  Mark,  199.  (Of.  u-run- 
goo-doo. ) 

tir-rttk-Af-ttn : Yam,  114. 
tir -twd  : Fully-developed  Adult  Man,  318. 
u-rtin-4/oo-doo : Circular  Mark,  325.  (Cf.  u-ron- 
goo-to. ) 

tir-ifr-goo-ta : A Young  Man  after  Circumcision, 
319.  Cf.  u-ro,  ur-twa,  and  ur-goo-ta,  with 
u-ron-goo-to,  the  Circular  Mark  (of  Circum- 
cision). 


Use  of.  For  Benefit,  Advantage  of : Prepositions 
of  Purpose,  Reason,  Means,  24. 

Utensils:  Ph.T.,  55;  S.L.,  91-2. 
u-iy&n-nH  : Top-string  of  the  Emu -net,  131. 


V. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  as  Food,  117. 
Venaesection,  283. 

Venereal  Disease,  262,  274,  287,  293,  322. 

Venery,  327. 

Verb  : Auxiliary,  8 ; Some  Special  Forms  of  the 
Future,  30  ; Imperative,  19,  31 ; Indicative, 
17  ; Infinitive,  29  ; Reflexive,  32;  Transitive 
and  Intransitive,  18,  32-3. 

Verbal  Pronouns,  18. 

Vigna  lanceoJata  : Species  of  Yam,  114. 

Vine  as  Food,  117  ; 132. 

Vocabulary,  Pitta-Pitta,  44. 

Vocal  Apparatus,  Mutilation  of,  2. 

Vocative,  12. 

Vowel-sounds,  3. 

Vulva  : Ph.T.,  52  ; Represented  on  Letter-stick, 
236. 

w. 

i'.'d-cha-mil : Tomahawk-handle,  258. 

Waist-belt  : Described,  183 ; At  Corrobboree, 
193;  Bartered,  230-1,  233;  S.L.,  91-2. 
wa- ko  : Grindstone,  154. 
wd- ko  : Circumcision,  304. 
led-koo-la : Human-hair  Belt,  183. 

Walaya,  154,  230. 

Walk-about,  Travel,  224. 

Wallaby  : Coursing,  222;  Twine,  232.  ■ 
wA-foo-ke-nl : Tribe,  49,  52-7,  63,  72,  239,  253. 
w«-m;t:  Corrobboree,  188. 

Wandetta  Lake,  113. 

wd-pa-rf : Young  Girl  at  Early  Puberty,  68,  305. 
wd-ra-ka : Dilly-bag,  153. 
wd-ra-p8r-t&  : Tomahawk,  258. 

Warenda,  45,  147,  225,  236,  241,  245,  294  ; Abori- 
ginal Name  of,  226. 

Warfare,  Inter-tribal,  238,  286. 

WiWvn-ta  : Warenda  Creek,  226. 
wd-roo-po  : Boerhnavia  Root,  115. 
w&-rtim-#£r-t& : Tomahawk,  258. 

Washing  of  Baby,  328. 

Water:  Ph.  T.,54;  S.L.,87-8;  Conveyance  and 
Transport  of,  152 ; Poisoned  for  Catching 
Fish,  126  ; Cure  for  Sickness,  267  ; Aborigi- 
nal names  of  Water-holes,  &c.,  226. 

Water:  -Bag,  152;  -Birds,  Playing  at  Imitating, 
221 ; -Fall,  S.L.,  87-8  ; -Hen  and  Emu  (lore) 
201;  -Lily  as  Food,  111,  113,  114;  -Snake 
S.L.,  77-8;  -Sprite,  S.L.,  103-4. 
wd-to-ko  : Bone-apparatus,  259. 

Weapons:  Ph.  T.,  55;  S.L.,  91-2. 

Weaving : Mesh  used  in  Dilly-bags,  153 ; In 
Fishing  Nets,  124. 
we-el-ko  : Tribe,  45,  230. 

Weir  for  Trapping  Fish,  125. 

Wellesley  Islands,  316. 

wer-koo,  Cross-cut  Mark  : Root-stem,  43</ ; On 
Boomerangs,  241 ; On  Thigh  (mourning),  289. 
West,  227. 

Wet-cupping  for  Inflamed  Joints,  283. 

What,  Which,  Who?  Interrogative  Pronouns,  35. 
When  : Prepositions  of  Time,  25  ; Ideas  of  Time, 
38 ; Participles  and  Perfects,  42. 
Whereabouts,  Whither  ? Ideas  of  Place  and 
Direction,  39. 

Which,  What,  Who?  Interrogative  Pronouns, 
35. 

Whirler : Described,  215 ; Used  at  Initiation 
Ceremony,  300  ; Used  as  Love-charms,  325. 
Whisker,  Artificial,  167. 

“Whistler,”  “Whistle-cock,”  &c.  See  Introci- 
sion. 

Whistler-duck,  Ph.  T.,  53. 
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White-cockatoo,  Ph.  T.,  53. 

White-gum  Tree  ( Eucalyptus  hamastoriuu  Sm.): 
For  Making  a Skipping-rope,  217 ; For 
Making  Boomerangs,  240,  242. 

White-plaster.  See  Gypsum. 

White-shell.  See  Shell. 

Whither,  Whereabouts?  Ideas  of  Place  and 
Direction,  39. 

Who,  Which,  What?  Interrogative  Pronouns,  35. 
Why  ? 35. 

Wienholt,  Mr.  Dan.,  of  Warenda,  225. 

Wife:  Ph.  T.,  58;  S.L.,  89-90;  (14. 

Wife’s  and  Husband’s  Mothers,  Relationship 
between,  64. 

Wild-cat  and  Opossum  : Lore,  203. 

Wild-currant  as  Food,  117. 

Wild-orange:  As  Food,  117  ; S.L.,85-6;  Wood 
for  Fire-sticks,  157. 

Wild-rice  as  Food,  111-2  ; S.L.,  85-6. 

Williams,  or  Corella,  River,  Aboriginal  Name, 
226. 

Wills,  River,  2,  182,  230,  250,  257. 
icW-pa  : Any  Lacerated,  Contused,  or  Punctured 
Wound,  284. 

win- jl  wln-jl : Bough-shed,  159. 
wln-nl-mim-na-rl:  Connecting-string  of  the  Bone- 
apparatus,  259. 

wln-nu : Boerhaavia  Root,  113. 

Winton,  147. 

With  : Through,  by  Means  of,  24  ; Motion,  22. 
wt-too-ka  : Root,  85-6,  113-5,  206. 
wo-bfl  : Cup-portion  of  the  Bone-apparatus,  259. 
xvo-brun-ji : Male  of  the  Second  Degree,  68,  311. 
wtfZ-la-koo-j& : “ Whisker  ’’-ornament,  167. 
wttf-la  m&-ra : Female  of  the  Second  Degree,  68, 
312. 

iroZ-lang-a-ma  : Tribe,  70c,  253. 
wdl-le : Yam,  114. 

w3Moo-ma-rS : Female  of  the  Second  Degree,  68, 
311. 

wM-loom-M  : Hook -boomerang,  239. 
vv81-iZ6-t& : Buckingham  Downs,  226. 

Woman:  Ph.  T.,  52;  S.L.,  89-90;  Women 
Fighting,  238. 

Woman’s  Father-in-Law,  Mother-in-Law,  58,  64. 
Woman-doctor,  271. 

wtim-ma-jf-maw-jf : Bluish  (?  Copper)  Stone,  233. 
Womraera:  Ph.  T.,  51,  55;  Described,  253; 

Bartered,  230,  233. 

Wommera-spear.  See  Spear, 
worn- min : Tribe  inhabiting  Country  between 
Mullangera,  Cambridge  Downs,  and  Wool- 
gar,  48,  58,  63. 

wom-pa  : Girl  at  First  Sign  of  Puberty,  68,  307. 
w6n-l-a-jS-ra : Tribe,  45,  52-7,  72,  239. 
won-nl-nft : Corrobboree,  188. 

Woolgar,  250. 

wool-jfcfin-nl : “Rockies”  Water-hole  on  Upper 
Burke  R.,  226. 

woom-6wn-yS : Wild-orange,  117. 
woo-na-miir-rA : Tribe,  48,  52-8,  61,  63-4,  68,  72, 
124,  153,  182,  241,  257,  326  ; Food  Tabooed, 
62  ; Individual  and  Social  Nomenclature,  58, 
61-4,  68  ; Letter-stick,  236. 
woovy- ko  : Paedomatronym,  62. 
woong-ooZ : Leilavale,  226. 
wtfp-poo-la-ra : Head-circlet,  171. 
wop- poo-ro  mu -ro  : Return-boomerang,  213. 
wbr-d- k&  : Chest-ornament,  182,  286. 

Words:  Anglicised  Aboriginal.  51 ; Philological 
Tables  of  Various  Selected  Words,  52-8  ; Of 
Corrobboree  Songs,  196 ; Root-stems  of  Pitta- 
Pitta,  43. 

wdr- k,4-pS, : Glenoraoiston,  226. 
w8r-k£-ra : South,  227. 


wor-l-i-tl,,  or  tik-to-lt:  Tribe  along  the  Head- 
waters of  the  Georgina  into  Northern 
Territory  to  the  Head  of  the  McArthur 
River,  72,  137, 191, 199,  231-2,  272-3,  286,  297, 
325. 

wtfr-ko-boong-o : Tribe  from  between  Upper 
Leichhardt  River  and  Gunpowder  Creek,  46, 
62,  122. 

w6?*-pll-la : Hook-boomerang,  239. 
wtfr-rft-dil-la : Hook-boomerang,  239. 

Would,  Would  Like  to  : Special  Forms  of  he 
Future,  30. 

Wounds,  284,  300,  302,  306,  317. 
wUl-koor:  Connecting  string  of  the  Bone 

apparatus,  259. 
wiJMl-bfe-rl : Hut,  161. 

1&0.1- lo-a:  Break-wind,  159. 

wttl-Zoo-kS. : Modification  of  the  Bone-apparatus, 
270. 

will  ffiiig-l i-ra  : Tomahawk  Stone-head,  258. 
w«»-da-roo  : Hut-scaffolding,  159. 
wtm-de-rft : Herbert  Downs,  226. 
wftn-ka- : To  Sing,  188. 
rvdn-m  : Corrobboree,  188. 
wiin- ni-ga  : Human-hair  Belt,  183. 
wtin- p& : Eagle-hawk  Feather-tuft,  183. 
retin- to  : Fishing-net,  124. 
wttn-iifn-ya : Corrobboree,  188. 


Y. 

j/a-ka-pa-ri  : Seed-gj’ass,  436,  107,  111. 
yd-ko-In  : Dalgonally,  226. 

2/uMa-ktid-yS : McKinlay  Township,  226. 

Yam:  S.L.,  85-6;  As  Food,  113-5. 

Yam-sticlc:  S.L.,  85-6;  Described,  158. 
yd- ma-rl  : Pig-weed,  111. 

2/<2-ra-ka:  “Star-grass,”  436,  106. 
yd- ra-rl : McKinlay  River,  226. 
yd-vd  yd-vd  : “Table  Top”  Mountain,  Cloncurry, 
226. 

yd- ro-ing-a  : Tribe,  49,  52-7,  68,  137,  186, 191,  213, 
215,  231-2,  239,  265,  272-4,  292,  296,  302,  306, 
318,  324-5,  328. 

yel- ka : A Man  after  Introcision,  319.  (Cf. 
yel-la). 

yel- ka  yU- ka : Alley-way  for  Catching  Emus,  132. 
ySl- la:  Introcision,  314. 

Yellow  Ochre.  See  Ochre. 
yeMftng-a  : Tribe,  45,  228,  230-2,  273. 
2/e6-ma-rhng-o  : Vulva,  333. 
yel-\t\ : Emu-net,  131. 
yer- rang-gfil : Tooth-ornament,  166. 
yer-ra-ra, : Tooth-ornament,  166. 
yer-rttn-rf^Mf : Tribe  Living  around  Hughenden, 
182. 

Yes  ! Notes  of  Exclamation,  41 ; S.L.,  103-4. 
yln-bhr : Hut,  160. 

Yonder  : Ideas  of  Place,  Direction,  39. 

yuUkoo-bS-r! : North,  227. 

yw?-boong-go  : Wild-currant,  117. 

ytim-md-ra : Wommera,  55,  253. 

yun-hd-rd : Wommera  Quartz-tipReed-spoar,  251. 

yun-dd:  Tribe,  45,  207,  228,  230,  232,  294. 

yung- ko  : Break -wind,  159. 

yting-X in  : Mussel,  120. 

yuny-Xux-dd-vd : White-quartz  for  Tipping  Spears, 
251. 

ytm-n;Wm-ka : Tribe,  49. 

yfin-nii-te-tin-nc-a  : Tribe,  45,  230. 

yitft-pttl : Beard,  52,  236. 

yttn-t&u'cn.-ta-ya  : Tribe,  45._ 

ytin-yX : White-settler,  Bogie-man,  298. 

yttp-pfi-m-rl : Lad  at  Full  Puberty,  68,  304. 

yttp-pZ-6-rI : Lad  at  Full  Puberty,  68,  300,  303, 130, 
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Plate  III. 


Sign -Language  (conm)Ffg  25 ’ Mammal^ Kangaroo ).  //<?«?  26-46  Birds. 
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Sign  L angu&ge {Gonf/jFfgs.  47~S2,  B/rc/s,  Fj ‘Qs.  S3  "03,  Re/ofi/es.  Fi^s.64-~OQ,  F/sfi. 
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Plate  V. 


^/^n-L&nduo^H(Conh^)  Ficis.70~72f  Mollusc  a.  f/'gjs.  73S6t  Arhhropoda.Fi^s- 
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Plate  VI. 
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Sign- Language  [Cor?/!)  Figs.  9 7- 104,  P/ants.  Figs.  L05-/09,  ofher  Ob/ecfs  of/Vature. 

Figs.  //0-/Z/,  /ndrv/c/ua/s,  Fan? i/y  fte/a. Sires  Ffc. 
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Sign- Language  (Conti)  Figs.  122 - / 27,  Individuals,  Family  Relatives  Etc. 
Figs.  /28- 145,  Articles  o f Manufacture.  Ornaments,  Weapons.  Implements. 
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Plate  VIII. 
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Sign-Language (Corrt rf/gfs. L46 76?,  4r"7/c/es  of  Manufacture  =/Feajoons,/ny>/amen/si,Otensi/s, 
Huts.  f/gs  J63  - J66,  /c/e&s  ofLVumber.  F/gs.  /67~/66,  fcfens  of  loc&t/ty  nnct Tt/rection. 
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Plate  IJC. 


Plate  X. 


Sign -Language  (Cont^)  Figs.  L90~  138,  Simple  Acfs,  States  and  Conditions. 
Figs.  /99~F/3,  Comp/ex  Conditions,  Abstract  ideas  Ftc. 
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The  Search  Tor  Food.  Figs.  2/4--  2/9,  Preoa  ration  of  Seed-  Food.  Figs.  220-225. 
Contrivances  For  Catching  F/sh.  Figs.  226-2.) 2,  Methods  of  trapping  Fmn,  kangaroo  Etc 
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Plate  XII. 


$.133-251,  Domestic  Implements  and  Utensils,  Fire-Slicks  and  Yam  - Slicks,  IIi/Is  and  Site  Iters. 
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hgs.  252- 214,  Objects  of  Person a/  Ornamentation  anc/  Decoration. 
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Figs.  £75~  £82,  Persona!  Decoration,  Mum!  Painting,  Art  and  Draughf man  ship. 
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F/gs.  283~2S2,  Corrobboree  Costumes.  Fig  293,  Native  Au<J/ence. 
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Figs.  294-508,  Costumes, Etc.  of  the  Mo/onga  Corrobboree. 


Figs.  309 -3Z5,  Arfic/es  frc. 


employee / in  Games  anc/ Sports. 
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fogs.  339 - 340,  Me /hoc/s  of  Fighting.  F/gs.^^hSS/,  Boomerangs. 
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Plate  XX. 
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F/gs.367~ 380,  yVommer&s  and  Shields. 


Plate  XXII. 


390. 


fids.  3 €4-391,  Stone  Knives  and  Tomahawk . 
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PIcUe  XXII/. 


Figs.392- 404,  Various  Deyices  for  Causing  or  fi / / g y/af/n^£  *S/dcnesSy 
O/sease  and Accic/enl.  Figs.  405- 407,  Grares  anc/ Mourners . °F/g.  403 , 
Fain- maker  anc V Fain-  slone-  slick. 
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Plate  XXIV. 


p/fjs . 409-458,  P//rn  o -Pornogra/fh/ca/. 
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